





Quality never comes easy. Schlitz is most carefully brewed for 
smoothness, gusto, and aroma, without ‘beer bite.” This is 
pure beer. This is Schlitz. The beer that made Milwaukee famous. 








The game is 


CHICKERS. Make the right jump and you're king. But if you don't want to play our way...take off our pants and go home. 


BROOMSTICKS 


PERMANENT PRESS SLACKS BLENDED DF FORTREL® POLYESTER AND ZANTREL. TRIM-FITTING WITH BAN-ROL® NON-CURL 
PROTECTION. Scotchgard® “DUAL-ACTIDN"” FABRIC PROTECTOR FOR LONGER WEAR MACHINE WASHABLE. PLAY PRICE, 
ABOUT $10. GLEN OAKS SLACKS, 16 EAST 34 STREET, N.Y.C. BROOMSTICKS CHANGES A MAN'S THINKING WITH FORTREL®, 


Where-To-Buy-It? Use REACTS Card on Page 27. 














If you’re not sure how their tastes run, 
the Smooth Canadian is an educated guess. 


More people drink V.O. than any other 
See = brand of imported whisky, including Scotch. 
That's because V.O. does what no other whisky 
g, can. It defines smooth once and for all. 
\ Light? Of course. (So even if V.O.isn’t 
2 their brand now, chances are ic will be!) 








Known by the company it keeps 
o Seagram's 
Canadian 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND OF SELECTED WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y.C. 
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Geollrey Chaucer be- 
gan The Canterbury Tales with a Ivric 
celebration of April's “sweet showers,” 
and poets ever since have waxed lyrical 
over Units vernal harbinger, But we doubt 
that such pacans have ever been penned 
wbout the spring flood of tax money 
that pours into the Federal Govern- 
men’s coflers during this sogey season. 
Linong those least ikely to praise April 
l5th—poctically or otherwise—are Amceri- 
avs many nullion bachelors, who enjoy 
the dubious distinction of beimg the most 
mutttveated bloc of taxpavers in the coun. 
try. Philip Stern's Tax and the Single 
Man examines the confiscatory price they 
pay lor their timarred stutus and pro- 
poses Federal Jegishuion to reculy these 
mequitics, No stranger to the wavs of 
Washington, Stern has served as a Deputy 
Assistant: Secretary of Suite, a campaign 
aide to Adlai Stevenson and publisher- 
editor of Arlington's Northern Vireinia 
Sun. Now enjoying a successhul writing 
career. he has already shown his Cumilt- 
aray with the ctacombs of the IRS in 
The Great Treasury Ratd, his best-selling 
hook on tax loopholes. 

Occupying this month's lead-fiction posi- 
tion is Jolin Knowles’ The Reading of the 
Will, a sensitive portrait of a young 
mut Who travels fiv—both physically 
wad cmotionally—to deliver a message 
from his dead father. Author of A Se pa- 
rate Peace, a hnely wrought novel thats 
become required reading among college 
students, Knowles recently took ao sabbiat- 
cal in Hawaii, where he worked on 
anew novel called The Paragon. “Like, 1 
suppose, all novelists who are really com- 
mitted to the writing of a novel, 1 have 
no plans but to finish it.” he told us. 
Since then, though, he has returned to 
his post as lecturer mm creative arts at 
Princeton and is presently assembling a 
collection of his stories aid) essavs—which 
will include The Readine of the Wall. 

rLAyBoy regular Rav Russell provides 
fiction with an antic owist in’ Turn Left 
at Mata Hart, the story of a zany day in 
the lile ol Clayton Horne. screcnwriter- 
at-large and tree-lance bon iaeant. Thus 
Horne-rinuned view of Cinema City’s 
siangerthamfict lotbles and folkways, 
which is Russell's (and rLaypoy’s) fifth 
Horney opus, finds Horne struggling 
sumultancously with a hopeless screenplay 
about Tienburlaine amd with an oddball 
InamMorata Who thinks shaving cream is the 
only proper atare. Tnoan even farther 
outing, Willian Fo Nolan tikes us to 
Papa's Planet, a iwiniworld dedicated to 
the proposition that chere’s no way like 
Hemingway's. Nokin, who's making his 
fourth appearance in these pages, has just 
soladl his first novel—ogan’s Run (co- 
authored by George Johnsen)—to MGM 
for a six-heure sum. His Death ts for 
Losers, a detective novel, is scheduled for 
publicntion this mouth, and three more 
are shited to appear this vear, 

Two polar-opposite frigid zones in the 
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world of science are explored herein by 
Theodore J. Gordon in Bucking the Sei- 
entific Establishment and by Len Kholos 
in Frozen Steffy. Gordon, director of the 
Advanced Space Stations and Planetary 
Systems division of Douglas Aircralt. de- 
scribes and deplores the official cold 
shoulders. condemmation and ridicule 
that all too often greet radically new 
scientific theories. “Since prblication of 
mv book Ideas in’ Conflict, which dealt 
with much the same subject, many saci 
tists have written to me about personal 
expericuces along these lines,” he reports, 
Kholos. self-described as a man with au 
“overpowering socal — conscicnee,” ad- 
vances the scientific front in his own witty 
wav by doing satin bare with that iciest 
of technological innovations. ervogenics— 
the freezing of bodies. Vice-president of 
Automated Information Coutols, a north 
ern Pennsylvania conypputer service, he lias 
miseivings about the possibility of the 
present’s icy grip on the future: “What 
a clirty trick in would be if, a hundred 
years hence. physicians delrosted our 
rancorous generation in the midst of those 
unsuspecting Children.” 

Also in this bountiful April issac: Dian 
Greenburge’s A Snob’s Guide to Culture, 
a bit of April foolery that is his latest 
do-it-voursell pLayBoy guide to uistint 
supercitiousness (lus other Bacdeckers: 
Snob'’s Guide to Status Cars and A Snob’s 
Guide to Status Magazines). Aibhor olf 
How to Be a Jewish Mother (which first 
appeared in PLAYBOY, September 1964), a 
book that almost rivaled clucken soup 
in popularity. Greenburg says he as) cu 
rently revising the screenplay of his 
first novel. Aasy My Firm but Plant Lips. 
Phil Jaterlanudi embarks herem on a 
carioon uip back to the Pleistocene 
for a look at Sfone Ave Sex. And for 
celestially inspired advice on the most 
cHlective wav to find—and win favor with 
——a stary-eved Jadylove. we oller The 
Playboy Horoscope by Sol Weinstein, 
whose unprobable adventures of Isract 
Bond, Secret Agent Ov Ov Seven. pre 
micred in these pages. Ou hand, too, are 
peripatcuc Cliarles Percy, whe, in 15 
mouths as Hlinoty junror Senator, las 
become oan ardculiaie and influential 
lorce both th Congress aud) within the 
Republican Party—here. he — contronts 
the issues of Vietnam. urban ghettos 
and the right of dissent tn a penetrating 
Playboy  Intermew—iud— hl | scholars 
Arthur Kaight)$ aud Hollis Alpert, who 
continue thew fHistary of Sex an’ Cinema 
with an examination of the uablushingls 
unbuttoned cleat of society's iicreasiuig 
sexual permissiveness on Hollywood films 
of the Sixties. J. Paul Getty discusses /fow 
to Pick the Racht Man and. for the man 
who wants to please  Clothes-consctous 
nusses Tike Plavoiite—Bunny—aciress-cove 
virl Dolly Read, rrayeoy Fashion Direc. 
tor Robert L. Green presents our amid 
forecast of spring and summer wearables, 
All of which should leave even indoor 
chaps singing in the mun, 
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‘TWA introduces 
“Foreign Accent’ flights 
inside USA 








We have completely un-domesticated domestic air travel. 

Starting in April, when you fly from New York or Chicago to 
California (or back), you can fly one of our new “Foreign Accent” flights! 

They come in four styles with hostesses to match: 

Italian (see toga). French (see gold mini). Olde English (see wench). 
And Manhattan Penthouse (see hostess pajamas—after all, 
hostesses should look hke hostesses, right ?) 

On board you'll find a whole new atmosphere. Foreign music, 
foreign magazines and newspapers. And the best in foreign cuisine. 
Yes, you may still enjoy steak cooked to order. That's our specialty. 

All in all TWA’s new “Foreign Accent” flights bring you 
the best the world has to offer. And if you're as bored with 
routine air travel as we think you are, you're ready for it. 

Call us. Or Mr. Information (your travel agent). 

He knows all about it. 





*Service mark owned exclusively by Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
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You meet the nicest people on a Honda! 





It goes anywhere. Just flip a lever! 
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New colors! 
Five-speed 


M transmission! 
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Here they are. Nine totally new additions to the Honda line. Hotter 
than anything that’s come before. Different from any Honda you ever 
set your eye on. Everything’s new—from new competition styling to 
new tanks to new candy colored paint jobs. [|] And performance. It’s all 
there in Honda’s dependable four-stroke engine. Engines that have won 
Honda more international Grand Prix Championships than any other 
make. Engines that produce top speeds in the 450 Super Sport of 112 mph! 
And the quarter in 13.2! [|] There’s a new Honda for you, coming soon to 
your local dealer. More models than ever before. Altogether, 23 exciting 
bikes to choose from. Ride Honda — it’s a whole new way to go. 


=ee the “invisible Circte’’ color film at your Honda dealer. Pick up a color brochure and safety pamphiet, or write: American Honda Motor Co., Inc., Dept. TE, Box 50, Gardena, Calif, 90247. ©1968, ABM, 
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NORMAN INVASION 
Pothink the January imterview with 
Norman Mailer assigned new literary 
significance to the interview as an art 
form. It really does give the artist au op- 
portumnty for a “psychic house cleaning” 
-by somehow disposing of the mechanical 
constrictions inherent within the interview 
structure. It's as aif) Mailer prepared him 
sclf weeks ahead of time—in order to get 
beyond the layers of superficiality in which 
conventional interviews usually get stuck. 
And finally, perhaps because he has 
the exciting capacity to revitalize over. 
worked and decomposed subject matter, 
the interview was fresh and imaginauve. 
Congratulations for providing him with 
the public sounding board he needed 
and for bringing an exciting personality 
into real dimensious for vour readers. 
Dr. Kenneth L. Kulin 
Denver, Colorado 


There he was: Norman Mailer, the 
luerary gargoyle. My deepest thanks. 
His maguificently human, wonderfully 
honest ethical code was exposed, and in 
wn otterview, no less. Mailer is like a 
healthy shout in an intellectual void. 
Down with the arty set! Ayn Rand may 
depret the American dream in theory, 
but Mailer actually lives it. He's the van- 
guard of the obsessed inner man and 
miy be the only honest person left in the 
country. 

Alfie Speyer. U.S. M.-C. 
Dong Ha, Vietnam 


I fear that Norman Mailer has become 
a Freudian nightmare. 1 prefer to re- 
member hun for The Naked and the 
Dead. 
Enamett L.. Shields 
San bFrancisco. Calilornia 


Our more pedantic litterateurs tend to 
belitthe Norman Mather and refuse to 
take him seriously. | know many people 

who haven't even read him—quite 
ready to pronounce him a clown or an 
adolescent. Even some of his readers ac- 
cus¢ him of adolescence. because they 
ful to get past things like his culogy to 
the mipple or his fantastic wareame 
plans. Such accusations have come to 
characterize Matler. but the reader's ob- 
hgation is to look beyoud such imagery. 


What lies there should be encouraging 
to those who think the best minds of our 
generation have been destroyed. Mailer 
at least is sull in there fighting, and he is 
oue Advocate alumnus IT am proud of — 
even if he cid study aeronautical engi- 
necring while he was at Harvard. 

Christopher Huvos 

The Harvard Advocate 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


THE LOBBY LOBBY 
I read Senator Stephen Young's The 
Case for Lobbiwes (eLaysoy, January) 
with interest and considerable enlighten- 
ment. In his opening paragraph, Senator 
Young says ol lobbyists: “Some [| would 
throw out of my ofhce on sight.” Those 
who know the Senator will get a prin out 
of that—lor they will surely visualize 
him doing just that, and not figuratively 
but quite literally. Such is the man. On 
that basis. | happily buy his case for lob- 
bres—but Tf think what I'm really buying 
is his case for honorable legislators. 
General David H. Buchanan (Ret.) 
Washington, D.C. 


Senator Young's pomt, in The Case 
for Lobbtes, that lobbying accompanies 
abuses but nevertheless is an important 
part of the democratic system is, I be- 
heve, a sound one. | spent a great deal 
of time investigating the Foreign Agents 
Registration legislation. and in that field, 
as well as in the field of domestic lobby- 
Ing. it is the question of proper restraint 
—riuther than abolition—that should 
INLETESL Us. 

Senator J. W. Fulbright 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 


MELLOW YELLOW 

[ enjoyed’ Jim Bishop's arucle (The 
War of the Tablotds, vLaveoy, January) 
on the evolution of New York's news- 
papers. | have even plugged it several 
times in my column. Incidentally, Bishop 
might be surprised to learn that my 
column now appears in the three pa- 
pers in New York City—The Morning 
Velegraph on Saturdays, Vartely on 
Wednesdays and O. Roy Chalk‘’s new 
Washington, D.C.-New York Examiner on 
Phursdays. | am also an associate editor 
of the latter. Since Pm new at being an 
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What do you 


promise 


a gitl who has 
a pearl necklace for 
every month 


with an“R’’in it? 


Promise her 
anything but 
give her Arpege 


Refreshing news. Arpege announces 
a new size toilet water, 
two elegant ounces 3.50. 


LANVIN 
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the cigar 


for cigarette 


smokers. 


New Tall n’ Slim 


The first 100mm 
low nicotine cigar. 


The first thing you'll notice is smoothness. 

Tall n’ Slims don't bite like most cigars. Next, 
you'll discover a smoke with independent taste. 
You don’t have to inhale. But if you do, 

Tall n’ Slims probably have less nicotine 

than the cigarettes you're now smoking. 


You can’t say that about any other cigar. 
United States Todecco Ca. © 630 Fifth Ave. © N.Y..M.Y, 10020 
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editor, please tcll me this: How do 
editors kick around colyumists? 
Walter Winchell 
New York, New York 
Gently, tf at all. 


BILLION AIRING 
Mr. Geuv has a wealth of experience 
and has handled the subject of “appl 
polishers” exhaustively (Saying No to the 
Yes Mentality. vuaywoy, January). Tomy 
be an casv mark, but | could not find 
a “soft-souper” among all my longtime 
helpers. Recently, PE was mildly cricicized 
for being opposed to pornography. An 
other nonadmirer, moa lengthy article, 
savs | author “silly books” and write “let 
ters to eduors.” My books will have to 
speak for thempyclves. Pam guilty of the 
latter, becuase To try to please all who are 
opposed to communisin, 
Hi. L.. Hone 
Dallas. Texas 
We're pleased to count ourselves among 
those editors who hear regularly from 
Ur. Hunt, sencrally credited with being 
the wealthiest man in the United States. 


TAKE ME TO YOUR LEADER 

I was imterested to read When Earth- 
man and Alien Meet (vLAywoy, January), 
because its author. Arthur C. Clarke, 
could be expected to give the idea its 
most persuasive pitch to dhe; and he 
did exactly that. Yet, in the end, he 
failedk te convince me that a man—alien 
confrontation will ever take place. The 
problems of interstellier travel—which 
are colossal in themselves—are only part 
of the dithculty. Even more discouraging 
is that our familiar yellow sun, so bright, 
so warm and so benehcent to us. 1s ac- 
tually ou the cosmic scale only a dim 
typeG star near a particularly remote 
edge of our galaxy of a 100 billion suns. 
Suppose riglt now an ahen VIP ts saying 
to his fellows: “It will cost emghty billion 
dollars to visit that gorgeous. brilliaie 
blue sun so clearly visible over there and 
the same amount 10 visit one of those 
billions of typeG suns in the same gen 
eral direaion—we ll have to select by lot 
the G tvpe we actually go to” What do 
you think the choice would be: And if 
the decision eventually were to visit one 
of those dull, yellow suns, it could not 
logically be our litthe solar system that 
would win the lotery. 

It is mv belicl that man as we know 
him will never have the mixed pleasure 
al mecting an alien. But perhaps some 
distant mutated descendant of present 
man will solve the problem on another 
level of realiv. We might soberly specu 
late that such a descendant could be as 
alien to us as anv ahen from another stu 
svsiem. Sull., Clarke's article was excellent 

A. E. van Voet 
Hollywood, Calilormia 

Many Van Voet fans are grateful that 

his pessimistic appraisal of alien con 


frontation hasn’l prevented hus vad 
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imaginings of such encounters, as in 
his deep-space sci-fi novels, including 
“Slan,” “The Weapon Makers” and “The 
Voyage of the Space Beagle.” 


Arthur C. Clarke’s When Earthman 
and Alien Meet is, indeed. a fascinating 
speculation on the possibilities resulting 
from such a confrontation. I am sur- 
prised, however, that he did not consider 
another  alternative—that aliens and 
carthmen have already met. 

As «a matter of fact. I can think 
offhand of at least four separate in- 
stances of such meeungs m= which Mr. 
Clarke himself was involved: tn Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, in July 1953; New York 
City in September 1956; New York City 
in the fall of 1961—and London, during 
Labor Day weckend of 1965. On all of 
these occasions, Mr. Clarke was in direct 
contact with an alien. Unfortunately. de- 
spite his scienufic shrewdness, he never 
rccognized me. 

Robert Bloch 
Los Angeles, California 

No alien to pvprayvnoy readers, Bloch 
(who authored the novel on which Alfred 
Hitchcock's “Psycho” was based) has writ- 
ten five short stories for these pages, most 
of them—tlike his letter—in a fantasy vein. 


STIRLING WORDS 
Surling Moss is mot just another race 

driver—he is a professional artist among 
the cline. Having read Moss’ The Mfys- 
tique of the Racing Driver (vLAYBoy, 
January), I now realize that driving a 
Formula I Ferrari is no easy task—it Is a 
monumental test of mental and physical 
stamina. The author gives the best 
definition of courage [ have ever read: 
“the ability to overcome the fear of some- 
thing vou think might happen.” To say 
that Stirling Moss has written a good ar- 
ticle would be an understatement. He 
has written a masterpicce. 

John E. Lane 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


LEONINE LAUGHTER 
After the disappointing season we had 

in 1967, reading Paper Plimpton by 
Art Buchwald in the January issue of 
PLAYBOY was just what I needed. [ expe 
rienced the sort of laughter that is not 
assochited with a losing football season. | 
euess that now Art Buchwald will want 
a training-camp tryout with the Lions. 
But, considering the way he was man- 
handled by George in their head-to-head 
mecting, | think he had better stick to 
writing storics as funny as this one. 

Joe Schmidt 

Head Coach, Detroit Lions 

Detroit, Michigan 


GIRL WATCHERS 

The New Gul (vLaynoy, January), by 
John Clellon Holmes, was superb. 
Holmes’ compurison of yesterday's and 
today's girls in terms of dress, social role 


and sexual attitudes yielded an accurate 
and readable account of what the con 
temporary girl is really like. Send me a 
dozen. 
George Muller, Jr. 
Glenside, Pemnsylvania 


Hurrah! John Clellon Holmes’ article 
on The New Gil said all the things I 
spent most of my college carcer trying to 
explin to the various men TP knew, Just 
two points that Holmes missed, though: 
In his discussion of fashion, he ove 
looked the comlort girls now demanil. 
We no longer torture our arches with 
spiked heels. turn our legs blue in winter 
in flimsy nylons, hobble around tn long, 
uight skirts or gasp and itch in girdles. 
But, more important, if there is to be any 
New Morality, it will be women who 
create it—precisely because, as Holmes 
pointed out, we've had to throw out our 
old understanding of the sexual relation 
ship in order to exist at all. We no longer 
submit to being looked upon as objects. 
And it is a good thing for our culture, in 
an age that is increasingly turning men 
and women into numbers, that somebody 
is actually becoming less of an object and 
more of a person. Rather than compete 
with men for the dubious privilege ol 
being dehumanived, the New Girl de- 
mands to be met, at home, at school, in 
the ofhee and in bed, as a human being— 
and, in the process, she hopes to make the 
same thing posstble for men. 

Marian H. Neudel 
Chicago, Illinois 


URBIA UNBOUND 
Suckminster Fuller's City of the Fu- 
fwie (PLAYBOY, January), describing the 
airborne tetrahedrons of tomorrow, is the 
best article I’ve read in your pages. Fuller's 
ideas strike a note of clarity and balance 
in a world beset with political rhetoric, 
Ed Rosenfeld 
San Francisco, California 


I enjoyed reading R. Buckminster 
Fuller's promising vision of floating, 
tetrahedral cities and atr-deliverable Em 
pire State Buildings. No square is Fuller 
—and it didn't take a tetrahedron to con 
vince me. But what do you have for a 
hard-working. deeply committed mayor 
whose two-year term must show some solid, 
concrete results from attacking present 
problems? 

Carl B. Stokes, Mayor 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Our best wishes for success. 


Fuller's article was extremely stimu 
laung; he is the Da Vinci of our time. 
Stephen Arnold 
Flushing, New York 


Are you scrious? 
Robert Moses 
New York, New York 
A counterquestion to Triborough 
RBridee and New York City Tunnel 


WOOL FABRIC 
IMPORTED FROM ITALY 


f hat'’s YMM Slacks by Jaymar! 
ye Always campus cut to campus 
fashion. Always in traditionally campus- 
oriented colors. 
But now a little zip has been added! 
Fourteen new colors in solids, checks, and 
plaids. Not to water down the traditionally 
“in” look .. . rather to heighten it a whit. 
So if you're tradition-bound, be our guest. 
But if you'd like to bend tradition a bit, 
remember ... YMM slacks by Jaymar give 
you the traditionally “in” look with “in” 
colors. And a new outlook with fourteen 
new colors. 
What's more. there are quality Features. 
like Ban-Rol®—to absolutely prevent 
waistband curl, plus a rich fabric of L006) 
imported Italian wool. Trv on a pair of 


pairs soon! ‘To $27.50. 
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Authority Chairman Moses, who was New 
York City’s Park Commissioner and prest- 
dent of its World's Fair: Arve you up tight? 


e ] WHERE THE GHOULS ARE 
Extraor Ndaly: Ray Bradbury's Death Warmed Over. 
in your January issue, well expresses my 
own opimons on present-day horror 


Li nd n*728-] 34 QOO* films. When compared with classics like 
O O ° Core 3 Karloff's Frankenstein’ monster, Lugosi's 


Dracula, Chaney Senior's Phantom of the 
Opera and Chaney Junior's Wolf Man, 
they seem incredibly poor. There have 
been one or two recent horror films of 
quality—such as The Haunting—but 
most current film mitkers seem to have 
lost the touch. There is yet hope for the 
grand old horror movie, but it lies in de- 
picting the horror of what society ts head- 
ing for. As a Bradbury fan who's read 
almost everything he’s published, [ think 
that his work best elicits just this horror, 
by predicting a grim future for us if we 
don't soon become aware of the dangers 
we have created. It is in men like Brad- 
bury that the hope for instructive and 
socially critical horror filuis lies. 

David L. Pankin 

Roslyn, New York 


PLAYBOY 


(and it's the very same Scotch!) 


ROOM AT THE TOP 
John Cheever’s The Yellow Room 
(PLAYBOY, January) meant a lot to me. 
Tons of words have been written about 
man's struggle to find a place in life, but 
most writers get hung up with hollow 
existential rhetoric and fake metaphors. 
Not Cheever—his is probably the freshest 
statement of the problem = since Hem- 
ingway looked for a “clean, well-lighted 
place.” 
Robert Colton 
Atlanta, Georgia 


The Yellow Room was the best 
Cheever story | have read in any maga- 
zine—and I have read everything he has 
ever published. A great writer in a great 
magazine, 


All Over the world King George IV ee earries California 
sells at the same prestige price as atts erie ah Ha clas 
the other top twelve Scotches. Maybe I'm just dense, or unusually 


stupid at this time of year, but when | 


But here, it is the only one of them originally saw the picture (Planned Par- 
enthood League of Greater Hartford. 


you Can buy for about five dollars. Entrance in Rear’) in) your January 


Playboy After Hours section, I won- 
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Most guys make a night of the track. 
You go there for breakfast. 


You've got style. You'd rather spend a quiet morning pushing 
a stop watch, than spend a hectic evening being pushed by a mob. 

And if your horse comes in fourth instead of first, you're still 
ahead. 

You do the things other guys don’t even think of. You wear 
this Glen Plaid natural shoulder summer suit with a vest. (In a 
wrinkle-free blend of 55% Dacron* polyester, 45% wool worsted.) 
Styled for individuals like you by Cricketeer. About $85.00. 


CRICKETEER’ with Dacron: 


AT MOST KHOWLTDGLABLE STORES, FORM STORE NEAREST YOU WRITE CRICKETEER, 1200 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, N.Y, M.Y. 
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Gentlemen, 


For you, perhaps, this refreshant 


cologne. Men have been using it for almost 


200 years. It has a subtle 
scent that quietly recedes 
into the background. 
Leaving a cool, 
stimulating tingle 

on your skin. 
(Really great after 

a shower or shave. ) 
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Or this cologne, that will 
remind you of those 
very early mornings in 
the country, the scent 
of the woods, your 
favorite riding boots, a 
true Russian leather. 


From The House of 4711 


Made, bottled and sealed in weg the city of 4711. Also available in Canada. 


Sole Distributor: Colonio, inc., 41 Eost 42nd S1 treel, New York, N.Y. 10087. 


Where-To-Buy-it? Use REACTS Card on Page 27. 





Or this, a more aggressive, 
lasting cologne. It is bold, 
but never pushy. And 

} it always remains smooth, 
sophisticated, 

and terrifically suave. 


need us. Please explain it to me—maybe 
I'm missing something! 
Sheri S. Tepper 
Executive Director 
Planned Parenthood of Colorado 
Denver, Colorado 
Bless your pure hearts and your hard 
and worthy work—in any quarters. It 
was hindquarters we had in mind, and 
we thought the sten’s innocent double. 
cntendre was entertaming, 


MONKEY BUSINESS 

Many thanks for publishing Kurt Von- 
negut, Jr.'s Velcome to the Monkey House 
in your January tissue. As a longtime 
science-fiction addict. ['ve liked his work 
ever since The Sirens of Titan, and I 
think Alonkey House is one of his very 
best. Even its concept was an intellectual 
tour de force: projecting our society's lin- 
gernmng Victorianism—and its increasing- 
ly clinical approach to matters sexual— 
into a frightening future, all done with a 
genuine vouch of humor that one seldom 
sees these days. 

William Mohr 
Chicago, Illinois 
HIPPIE REVELATION 

In God and the Hippies (vLaywoy, 
January). Harvey Cox has written with 
his characteristic perceptiveness and 
penetration. His introduction—compar- 
ing Samt Francis of Assisi with the hip- 
pies—is arresting and even brilliant. Cox 
cogently points out that the hippie 
movement reveals the vacuity of conven- 
tional religion and contemporary materi- 
alism. In considering social ills, diagnosis 
is casier than Curative prescription. Cox 
demonstrates this, but he also recognizes 
the tentative nature of his suggestions. If 
the immediate view is befogged by the 
smoke of pot. Cox’ vision of the ultimate 
trend is clear and valuable. 

But one question remains with me. Is 
Cox’ admirable article an adult's schol- 
arly interpretation of the hippie mind or 
does it represent youth's feelings and 
motivations? Would that some hippie— 
and there must be those intellectually 
qualifted—would write a revealing and 
honest conmentary on Cox” conclusions, 
Or would that be too much etlort for the 
hippic devotees of happiness? 

Ralph W. Sockman 
New York, New York 

Dr. Sockman, who is pastor emeritus 
of Christ Church in: New York City, has 
authored a multitude of religious texts, 
including “How to Belicue” and “The 
Meaning of Suffering.” His “National 
Radio Pulpit” was aired for 25 years. To 
answer his questions, we refer him to the 
following letter, 


All of us here at Neo-Amcrican 
Church Head Quarters in Millbrook were 
pleased as pot punch with God and the 
Hippies by Harvey Cox. The emphasis 
one finds in the press and in other mass- 















You don't have to be punished 









for Owning a sports car. 


Sports cars used to treat you 
like a child. The front seat looked 
better than it felt. The back seat 
was a bad joke. And the trunk was 
definitely unrealistic. 

But America tried to change 
that. By making the front seat a 
Theit-melfere(-ta 


Plymouth decided this was good 
for two people. But bad for fam- 
TT Mh Mel coler-lel-l-M-laleMele)i met ities 

The solution? Barracuda. 

It's the sports car we built for 
people with kids. It has more sit- 
ting room in back than any car in 
its class. And a bigger trunk than 


any car in its class, 

It has glorious vinyl buckets, 
standard. And in this day and age, 
it’s still the only American sports 
fot-Tam-Jbt-Jel-lale{-le Mel eMm Cole-Jiels Melee 

For years, people made you sit 
in corners. But Barracuda is differ- 
ent. We think you've grown up. 





Plymouth Barracuda “) And the beat goes on. 


Plymouth 
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Now. 
Get behind an 
A&C Grenadier. 


All assembled... with no parts lelt over? 

Now you deserve something special—and you've got iE. 

A mild tasting AGC Grenadier. In light or dark wrappers, 
A&C’s unique blend of fine imported and choice domestic 
tobaccos gives you real flavor—and flavor’s the reason A&C 
sales arc really soaring these days. Get behind an 

A&C Grenadier (shown actual size), or choose a Panetela, 
ony or any one of A&C’s nine other sizes and shapes. 

Pack or box, you're ahead behind an A&C. 
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media reportage on the hippie move- 
ment, rather than on the psychedelic 
movement, is understandable—you can't 
photograph a stare of mind. But we are 
somewhat upset when no attention what. 
ever is given to the religious meaning 
behind both—as is the case in most run- 
of-the-mill articles. This 1s why we found 
Cox’ piece so granfying. 

Does anyone seriously believe that we 
would behave as we do—risk what we 
risk—for bigger and better Kicks and 
nothing else? Here at Millbrook, we are 
under constant persecution and harass- 
ment by the Dutchess County Sherill’s 
Oflice. My wile, returning from town on 
her bicycle, was charged with disorderly 
conduct because she could not produce 
identification papers. A boy at the Sri 
Ram Ashrama (one of the groups on 
the property) was handed a paper by 
raiding cops while he was still in’ bed 
and only half awake. He dropped the 
paper. Charge: “Failure to cooperate 
with a police officer.” Bail: 51000. Bull 
Haines. head of the Ashrama, Tim 
Leary, Billy Hitchcock and I are present- 
ly charged with conspiracy and criminal 
facilitation, and testimony is being taken 
against us at grand-jury proceedings on 
those charges, for no reason other than 
our open advocacy of our religious be- 
liefs. Not our criminality. Far from it. It 
is our refusal to act Like criminals that 
infuriates the police. Obviously, we have 
no need here to expose ourselves to at- 
tack. If our only interest was in kicks, 
orgies and what not, we could easily 
afford to set up a nice front of respect 
bility and stay stoned all the ume. 

But, as I have wearily explained to at 
least a dozen curious cops. knowing full 
well that I might as well be addressing 
the nearest wall in Chinese. the practice 
of our religion is as dear to us as life it 
sell, And we cannot practice our religion 
without the sacraments of our religion, 
which are the psychedelic substances. 
You would think that an Trish Catholic 
policeman would grasp this simple con- 
cept at once, since it resembles so closely 
concepts upon which his own basic loy 
altics and motivauions are presumably 
organized. Not so. It is a notion that 
seems to him as alien as moon dust. | 
fear this is not a religious or materialiste 
society. It is a zombi society, and that is 
what we are trying to change. 

Art Kleps 

Chief Boo Hoo 

The Neo-American Church 
Millbrook, New York 





Harvey Cox speaks a positive Linguage 
that could bridge the gap between the old 
and the new, 

R. Olin 
New York, New York 


Since vou have placed Dr. Harvey 
Cox in so glamorous i context, it would 
be unfair to him for me to comment on 
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We make 
the finest shirt 
in the world! 


No shirtmaker would dare make that statement 
... Except Sero. 


This is not boasting. This is fact. 
The nation’s leading retailers say we do. 


So we leave it to your judgment. The most 
knowledgeable fashion authorities in the country 
today truly believe that Sero makes the finest 
shirt in the world. 


How can you differ? 













“This is a 
biased 
opinion 







THE GENTLEMAN'S SHIRT 
For the store nearest you, write SERO, New Haven, Conn. 








FOR THE MAN 
WHO GOES FIRST CLASS 
As A WAY OF LIFE 


his thoughtful picce without making a 
few observations about the medium you 
have assigned to his message. 

Nudity is not realism. Compared with 
the clad figure, nudity is sculptural. 
Clothing is an anticnvironment, a kind of 
weaponry, providing an enclosed space 
that is pictorial rather than sculptural. 
Sculpture is a tactile form that is both 
abstract and mathematical. When photo- 
graphed, every feature and eflect of the 
sculptural human body is slanted toward 
the visual rather than the tactile, In fact, 
high-definition photography is so intense 
and specialized as to paralyze ordinary 
perception and, hence, is accepted as a 
welcome tranquilizer. Of course, basic 
human sex attraction is olfactory, not 
photolactory, hence the playful harm- 
lessness and innocence of your pictures. 

The apparent suddenness of the ac- 
ceptance of nudity in public media today 
has nothing to do with any change of 
mind, What is changed is our sensory 
life, as a result of living in the new infor- 
mation environment of electric tactility 
and involvement. It is this new environ- 
ment reshaping the total perceptual hfe 
of the Western world that relates Twig- 
gy and Bucky Fuller and miniskirts and 
LSD. It also concerns all of the themes 
that Dr. Cox discusses. 

None of the changes that Dr. Cox 
mentions and none of the changes that 
have ever taken place in any socicty 
could have been achieved by conceptual 
arguments. We all know how to protect 
ourselves against any form of reason. 
But every technical innovation provides 
a new environment of sense and feching 
that is as invisible as it is invincible. 
No conceivable argument could have 
convinced people to wear miniskirts 
or to establish liturgical and ecumeni- 
cal reforms. In the same way, LSD and 
its relatives are an “arustic”’ stimula- 
tion in our own bodies of the new outer 
environment of information and explora- 
tion. An clectric environment is necessar- 
ily one of feedback via circuitry and 
provides an imner trip for the society at 
large. The private trips are done chemi- 
cally. So far as the economic and politi- 
cal establishments are concerned, their 
inner wip is provided by the computer. 
None of these things are fashions that 
will yield to a return to the old usages. 
The miniskirt is not a fashion, [t is a trib- 
al costume worn by men and women 
alike in all preliterate societies. We have 
already gone tribal and will go increasing- 
ly Oriental as our electric technology 
loosens the bonds and structures of 500 
years of fragmented mechanical living. 

Congratulations, therefore, in’ provid- 
ing so electronic a context for God and 
the Hippres. 

Marshall McLuhan 
Fordham University 
Bronx, New York 


There are lots of great things 
we could tell you about 


the brewing of MICHELOB. 


But we won't. 






Because no matter what 
we Say, you won’t know 
how good Michelob is 

until you taste it. 
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MICHELO 47) 


In beer, going first class is Michelob. Period. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. « ST. LOUIS 
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Lime time is any time you’re ready for a completely new kind of shav- 
ing experience. Just lather up and discover the soothing fragrance of 
fresh, juicy, succulent limes...and remember, new Lime comes from 
the shave-wise folks who make Rapid-Shave® Regular and Menthol. 


©1968, Colgote-Polmolive Company. Wotch “Treosure Isle’’ in color, Mondoy through Friday, from Polm Beoch shores on the ABC-TV network. 


a whole new kick in shaving 
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Oo many people are convinced that 
S these United States are headed for 
hell in a hand basket that we feel called 
upon to provide some historical reassur- 
ance. Though we're far from sanguine 
about the gravity of the crises that beset 
us today, you will be happy to learn that 
Americans were just as unruly and an- 
archisuc in the last century. There is 
nothing orginal, for example, about the 
“Hell No, We Won't Go” movement, dun 
ing the Civil War. thousands of men rioted 
in New York City to protest the draft, and 
another group (known as “the Skedaddle 
Army”) hiked to Canada to avoid mili- 
tary service. Modern flag) burners, fur- 
thermore, go not a jot beyond William 
Lloyd Garrison, who burned the Consti- 
tution in public on July 4, 1854, tram- 
pled the ashes underfoot and proclaimed 
grandly: “So perish all compromise with 
tvranny!” (He was peeved about the 
Fugitive Slave Law.) And long before 
Dr. Leary, there was another Harvard 
psychologist who experimented on him- 
self with mind-altering drugs and 
claimed to find religious meaning tn his 
trips. His name was William James and 
lis books, Pragmatism and The Varteties 
of Religious Experience, are now con- 
sidered classics. 

Nor is there anything new about the 
love ethic of the hippies; in the 1840s, 
the Reverend John Humphrey Noyes 
founded a free-love colony at Oneida, 
New York. which was also dedicated to 
anarchocommunist economics, a la the 
Digeer free stores m San Francisco and 
New York. Even the Hell's Angels and 
Saian’s Slaves have their prototypes in 
such 19th Century soreheads and bad 
losers as Quantill’s Raiders, the Younger 
brothers, the James gang and William 
Bonney. And Ayn Rand had a forerun- 
ner in the Massachusetts eccentnc Lysan- 
der Spooner, who was the first man to 
sce the socialist. implications in the 
United States Post Olhce Department; 
he attempted to wreck it by establishing 
a rival postal service. Spooner, in fact, 
undersold the Government so effectively 
that it couldn't compete with him and an 
Act of Congress was necessary to stop 
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his ultrafree enterprise. Interestingly, the 
infidel Lysander. who was a constitutional 
lawyer by profession, brooded over his de- 
feat for 20 vears and then brought forth 
what may be the most subversive document 
ever penned in this nation: “No Treason,” 
a legal bricf published as a pamphlet, 
which argued somberly that the Constitu- 
tion was binding only upon those who 
actually signed it and, all the signators be- 
mg dead, was therefore no longer binding 
upon anvone, making the Federal Gov- 
ernment an agency of no authority. 

But Spooner himself does not begin to 
compare with the great dropout Josiah 
Warren, who, together with a_ flew 
friends, separated from the United States 
in 1850, formed a scparate community 
{they refused to call it a nation or a 
state) in Brentwood, Long Island, and 
issued their own money to avoid the 
necessity of being contaminated bv the 
touch of Uncle Sam's filthy lucre. And 
then there was Ben Tucker, whose long 
career progressed through the atheist, 
socialist, free-love and anarchist move- 
ments. A disciple of both Spooner and 
Warren, embattled Ben became known 
as “the Fool killer,” because of the feroc- 
ity of his writing style. and flung himself 
into such farout activities as crusading 
for the civil rights of syphilitics and pick- 
pockets, refusing to pay his taxes and 
continually denouncing bankers. land. 
lords and the Federal Government. It 
was Tucker who reacted to the Com- 
stock Act (our first “obscenity” law) by 
publishing an unexpurgated edition of 
erotic rhymes by the archetypal hippie 
poet, Walt) Whitman, sending it 
to Comstock himself, defying him to 
prosecute. (Comstock declined.) Tucker's 
onctime mistress, Victoria’ Woodhull, 
subsequently ran for President on a 
free-love ticket: and a friend of his. Ezra 
Heywood, anucipated Grove Press by pub 
lishing the most famous obscene word in 
the Enelish language in an 1878 article. 
This time, Comstock was provoked into 
action; Heywood convicted and 
served two vears at hard labor. 

Johann Most. however. outdid every- 
body else, including H. Rap Brown, by 


and 


Was 





issuing a pamphlet for workingmen that 
not only urged armed revolution but 
actually included detailed instructions on 
how to manufacture nitroglycerin and 
various other explosives at home. All these 
men were active between 1840 and 1900, 
and yet the nation somehow survived into 
the 20th Century. Thus, we can say with 
impunity, in the immortal words of Alfred 
kL. Neuman, “What—me worry?” 
° 

According to the South London Press, 
a young couple—after a serious bout of 
drinking—decided to take a stroll in 
Clock Tower Gardens. Once there, they 
began disporting themselves amorously 
on the green. When a constable passed 
by 20 minutes later, he discovered the 
young lady's clothes up around her waist 
and the gentleman's trousers around his 
ankles. The bobby ordered the coupled 
couple to desist. but the young lady 
merely waved her legs in the air and told 
him to “Piss off.” Although 40 interested 
bystanders witnessed the scene, the pre- 
siding magistrate was forced to dismiss the 
charge of indecency; neither he nor the 
police could find any law forbidding copu- 
lauron m Clock ‘lower Gardens. 

° 

Outstanding job offer from the want 
ad columns of The New York Times: 
“Opportunity for native American inter 
ested in politics. Must be over 35, person- 
able and willing to invest 520,000,000." 

. 

China Grove Township, North Caro- 
lina, is a place far from the madding— 
and noisy—crowd. When _ residents 
asked the state legislature to pass a_ bill 
forbidding sneezing in the streets, they 
got somewhat more results than they ex- 
pected. Obliging legislators banned not 
only public sneezing but also ax grind- 
ing, drumbeating, whistling. gargling, 
preaching, snoring and spanking babies. 

. 

The apt premiere film at a new movie 
house in Cheaters Mountain, West Vir- 
ginia, was A Guide for the Married Man, 

° 

Fresh hope for peace in the Middle 

East comes to us from the world of 
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music, in the form of a new Montreal jazz 
quartet—composed of a Syrian, a Leb. 
anese and two Jews—that bills itself as 
The Friendly Enemies. 

Obviously not preaching what he 
practices, Rockefeller Prentice was one 
of the signers of a newspaper ad_plead- 
ing for birth control. Mr. Prentice 1s 
chairman of American Breeders Service. 

Notes from all over: The Insider's News- 
letier informs us that the town of Chicken 
Bristle, in Hart County, Kentucky, has 
changed its name to Savoyard. That 
leaves just two Kentucky towns named 
Chicken Bristle. 

° 

Several hindsighted shops on Broad- 
way, says the New York Post, ave selling 
a derri¢re falsie yclept “the living end.” 

. 

Sex may be hazardous to your health: 
The current annual report of San Fran- 
cisco’s city health director includes a re- 
view of “Causes of Death by Sex,” with 
an appended list of nearly 10,000 alleged 
victims. 

. 

A London theater critic reacted to a 
new play tided Ogodtweleftthegason 
with this one-word review: “Whatalot- 
ololdrubbish.” 

. 

Civil Rights Department, Communt- 
cations Division: A bill introduced in the 
Washington state legislature proposed to 
prohibit a telephone company from dis- 
crimination in its charges or rates “based 
upon the color of the set.” 

° 

High-flying travelers, take note: The 
airline Meal Service Guide for travel bu- 
reaus states that “L-S-D” is served on Pan 
American's Flight One between Hong 
Kong and Manila. Happy acid droppers 
will be disappointed to learn that when 
spelled out, the psychedelic come-on 
turns into “Lunch, Snack, Dinner.” 

The National Catholic Reporter noted 
that, at the beginning of Lent, six con- 
vents in Spain sold 2000 hair shirts and 
1000 “penitents” (lashes with waxed Knots 
at the ends, for sell-administered) morti- 
fication of the flesh) and then asked 
rhetorically: “They've got Franco, and 
they still need hair shirts?” 

According to The Wall Street Journal, 
the only sign on the rest-room doors in 
many of the pubs of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, reads; HERE. 

* 

The credibility gap m= international 
relations took a ribald twist for a Georgia 
minister who purchased John Spanier’s 
American Foreign Policy Since World 
War Two. He promptly sent it back to 
the publishers, along with a terse note 
stating, “This book is misassembled,” A 


perusal of the volume showed that the 
first 32 pages were from Albert Ellis’ Sex 
Without Guilt and that the text turned 
from “Thoughts on Petting” to “Soviet 
Post-War Expansion.” 

° 

They Said It, We Didn't Department: 
In advertising its new catalog, an English 
automotive-accessories firm proudly states: 
“It's bigger. And more interesting. And 
generally swishier than anything we've 
ever produced belore.” 

Evidence that capitalism may be suc- 
cumbing to increasingly widespread imn- 
terest in mystic pursuits is provided by 
the National Review Bulletin’s disclosure 
that Ouija boards are outselling Monopo- 
ly sets for the first time since the latter 
were introduced 32 years ago. 

° 

Our Beauty Isn't Even Skin-Deep 
trophy goes to the Washington Post head- 
line above a story about Miss World- 
U.S. A. candidates: ““StX BEAUTIES SUFFER 
IN BOUT WITH CRABS.” Their battle, we 
were happy to learn, was with the edible 
but contaminated variety. 
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Truman Capote was still a schoolboy 
when Emlyn Williams became intrigued 
by the labyrinthine psyches of people who 
kill in cold blood. The versatile Welsh- 
man wrote (and acted the lead in) Night 
Must Fall, the classic play about a nut who 
carried his victim's severed head around 
in a hatbox. Now, a generation later, 
Williams returns to murder in the ma- 
cabre. In Beyond Belief: A Chronicle of 
Murder and Its Detection (Random House), 
he provides a chilling reconstruction of 
one of Britain's ghasthest contemporary 
crimes. The day after President: Kennedy 
was assassinated, Lan Brady, a 25-year-old 
clerk, picked up a 12-year-old Manchester 
boy he had never seen before, drove him 
out to the peat bogs and, without apparent 
motive, killed and buried him. lan’s loving 
girlfriend, Myra Hindley, who accompa. 
nied them, passed the ume in the cir, 
reading a ladies’ magazine. Twice again 
over the next two years, the sequence 
was repeated—once with a girl, once 
with another boy. After Tin and Myra 
were arrested, tried (they pleaded not 
guilty) and sentenced to life imprison 
ment (capital punishment having been 
abolished between their crimes and their 
conviction), Williams set out to re-create 
their lives from the cradle and to puzzle 
out where the cogs in their mental clock- 
works had been dented. Since the pair 
remained mostly mum, it is impossible 
to judge whether he unraveled the puzzie 
to its final strand; but his exphanation is 
conyincing—despite its short cut along 
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Things happen when a cool operator, a warm chick and a hot Yamaha get together. 
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What you have in mind. He'll understand. 
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some psychiatric casy streets. Williams 
describes Brady as an illegitimate, intro- 
verted, shucked-olf Glasgow boy whose 
mother took him in only when, as a late 
adolescent, he had already made the court 
scene three times for petty crimes, wrecked 
a house and found fun in burying a cat 
alive. The loner’s feelings of inferiority 
and “outness” culminated in at steadily 
growing fantasy identification = with 
“enemies’"—in Brady's case. the Nazis (he 
collected swastikas, recordings of Hitler 
speeches and other chutterbuck). An avid 
reader of the Marquis de Sade (in whose 
early life Williams finds parallels) who 
took pornographic photographs of both 
Myra and his girl-child victim, he felt al 
ways a persecuted misfit, and these aberra- 
uions climaxed in the killings. Williams 
coaxes the patness of this diagnosis into 
believability but does much less well when 
he finds a link between the death of 
John Kennedy and that of John Kilbride, 
Brady's first victim, the next day. As for 
Myra Hindley, what can be said about a 
girl whose reaction to her dog's death, after 
her own arrest, was to charge the police 
with murder, 


Henry Luce, who died in 1967, was 
the cofounder and driving force behind 
the world’s largest publishing empire. 
He held more power and exerted, 
through his magazines, more influence than 
any other journalist in history—includ- 
mg Wilham Randolph Hearst. A’ super- 
latively suitable subject for a biography, 
one would think; but in Luce: His Time, 
Life and Fortune (Doubleday), ex—Time 
staffer John Kobler comes up remarkably 
empty on the man. Part of the fault lies 
with Luce himself, who was far from a 
complex figure. His character was laid 
out for everyone to see. He was, Kobler 
writes, “intense, blunt, literal, humor 
less." The missing word is “dull.” He was 
capable of proclaiming: “Il am a Protes- 
tant, a Republican and a free-enterpriser. 
which means | am biased m= favor of 
God, Eisenhower and the stockholders of 
‘Time, Inc.” As Kobler goes along, his 
focus shifts from Luce to Tame, Dr. 
Frankenstein receding as his monster 
takes stage center, Kobler recounts 
Time’s development, its precocity, its 
high points and low points, its major 
controversies. The magazine stands as an 
ivonic monument to the man of high 
ideals, correct demeanor and sturdy con 
science who produced a publication that 
reflects, in the opinion of its many 
enemics, none of these lofty qualines. 

° 

Beware of jailers with good intentions 
and censors with sensibilities. “They'll 
rack you up every ume. In Foolish Fig- 
leaves? (Macmillan), Richard H. huh ex- 
amines recent legal efforts to cxorcise 
pornography—from Fanny Hill to “sado- 
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The Volkswagen on the left 
gives you the advantages of a 
little economy car. 

The Rambler American on 
the right gives you the advan- 
tages of an economy car without 
being little. 

It lists for $1,946, scrimps on 
gas, and doesn’t change styles 
from year to year. 





An unfair comparison between 





Yet it seats s1x comfortably, 
and gives you more than twice 
the horsepower and trunk space 
of the VW. It also offers you the 
choice of four doors. The VW 1500 
doesn’t. 

The American gives you a 
bigger battery, wider tires, bigger 
brakes, and bigger fuel tank than 
the Volkswagen. It outweighs the 
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VW by 800 pounds. 

Still, with all its extra size,the 
American has exactly the same 
36-foot turning diameter as the 
Volkswagen. For easy parking 
and handling. 

And the American has more 
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authorized service centers in the 
U.S. as the VW. 
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masochistic pulps”—and concludes that 
=< x its a dirty business. The public is fickle; 


Tomahawk , 


the courts are unreliable. A former 
assistant D.A. in’ New York, Kuh pre- 
semis himself as a man of refinement 
trying honestly to grapple with a coarse 
universe, Pious protests to the contrary, 
however, he goes down the line for 
rigid enforcement of all the mckety and 
raunchy censorship statutes throughout 
the land. Whenever the courts convict an 
accused pornographer (Ralph Ginzburg, 
Lenny Bruce), he rejoices; whenever the 
courts overturn a conviction, he frets 
and scolds the judges for creating legal 
chaos. ‘True, he praises all the classics of 
controversy—Edmund Wilson's Aferm- 
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him a chance to retry the case, this time 
without the inconvenience of risking 
rebuttal from a live defendant. 

. 

After two decades. secret-intelligence 
specialist Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, Jr. has 
come in from the cold—or at least from 
the tepid. He graduated from World 
War ‘Two's OSS, became an early organ- 
iver of the Cemtral Intelligence Agency 
and rose to the ranks of assistant director 
and inspector gencral before retiring. 
Now, in The Real CIA (Macmillan), Kirk- 
pauick has told all—all he thinks we 
should know. at least. Much of the book 
is bogged down with pointless personal 
anecdotes, but three chapters are well 
worth the reading. lor they deal with the 
CIA's involvement in the U-2 affair and 
the Bay of Pigs debacle and with Kirk- 
patrick’s sell-serving views of what our 
attitude toward the Agency should be. 
He holds that blame for the bumbling 
aftermath of the ill-starred U-2 flight in 
1960 should be shared by President 
kisenhower and the Intelligence Agency 
—KEisenhower for saying he had author- 
ized the spy flight over Russia when he 
hadn't even been told about it and the 
CIA for wrongheadedly assuming that 
pilot Francis Powers was dead and that 
it could therefore get away with a leaky 
cover story about a lost weather plane. 
As for the flap at the Bay of Pigs, he ad- 
mits that the CIA lost points by itself. It 
swallowed its own flag-waving propa- 
ganda that in an invasion anti-Castro 
Cubans would rise by the legions and 
throw the bum out, and it egged the Cu- 
ban exiles on with assurances that Uncle 
Sam's fly-boys would be supporting their 
landings with rockets and bombs. Kirk- 
patrick also implies, rather chillingly, 
that our James Bond types became so 
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Look for a man who says he doesn’t 
care about his hair. And you'll prob- 
ably find a man who isn’t telling you 
the truth. Because of this universal 
male concern, Revlon scientists have 
worked for years to improve the con- 
dition of hair and scalp. The result is 
a remarkable scientific discovery. A 
unique medical agent combined with 
a method of treatment that truly alle- 
viates dandruff. 

ZP", the first Anti-Dandruff 
Hairdressing. An exclusive Revlon 
formula so effective, doctors report 


it brought actual, visible results in 3 
out of every 4 cases tested. 

Will ZP** work for you? The 
odds are all in your favor. In tests on 
hundreds of dandruff cases, both sim- 
ple and severe, ZP'' was the answer 
in 3 out of every 4 cases. After regular 
use, even severe flaking, scaling, itch- 
ing, burning and crusting were con- 
trolled indefinitely. 

Why is ZP"' so successful? It’s 
the first continuous action anti-dan- 
druft formula. Its medication is part of 
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cream hairdressing men enjoy using 
daily. And regular use is the key. ZP"’ 
succeeds because medication stays on 
your scalp day after day. None is lost, 
as in wash-away shampoos. 

How soon will ZP"’ work? In 
most cases, doctors noted maximum 
benefits in from one to three weeks. 
Find out about ZP"', the first Anti- 
Dandruff Hairdressing. It works on 
dandruff as no weekly shampoo can. 
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infatuated with their crusade that they 
ignored even their CLA superiors at crit 
cal moments and simply acted on their 
own. It is curious, in view of these cpt 
sodes, that Kirkpatrick closes with a plea 
that we “accept the CLA on faith” as “a 
necessity to our mational securitv.” Nec- 
essary it mi be: but to judge from the 
evidence in this book, it is assurcdly not 
deserving of anvone’s faith-—blind or 
otherwise. 
iB 

All you need to appreciate Social Poli- 
cies for America in the Seventies: Nine Diver- 
gent Views (Doubleday). edited by Robert 
Theobald. are a lively interest in where 
this country’s voing and the duagination 
to conccive of a tame when the Protes- 
tant cthic of work as good in itself has 
been succeeded by self-growth and pleas- 
ure as the crtteria for human activity. 
Economist Theobald. a principal propo- 
nent of the vuaranteed income as a basic 
right. has not chosen onkl contributors 
who agree with him. Leon hevserling, 
for example, insists that “the guaran- 
teed income must be a supplement to, 
amd not a substitute for. sustamed full 
employment and optimum ceonomic 
growth.” Arthur Pearl. in an exceptional- 
ly stumulating chapter on mew careers for 
the poor and undereducated, points out 
that work will change from the produc- 
tion of goods to the provision of human 
services—health, cducation, recreation. 
Educator Jolin Holt sees the possibility 
of a people so free within’ themselves 
that they can snmultancously pursue 
their own interests and contribute to so- 
cietw. But for such a people to exist. he 
adds, the present goals of education will 
have to be radically changed. The pro- 
posals are practical, the essays provoca- 
tive. This book merits the widest possible 
attention. 

o 

If author Philip J. Klass had put a 
question mark after the ude of his book 
UFO's—lidentified (Random Howse), 
wight have more confidence in the im- 
partiality of his theorizing. Even so. he 
makes a thouvhtflul case for a new and 
sober explanation of unidenuhed fving 
objects. Klass. an electrical engineer and 


oOuc 


avionics editor for a respected trade 
magazine in the field of aviatton, missiles 


and rockets, ollersa logical explaination of 


the phenomena: not spaceships but clouds 
of elecurihed (or ionized) ai particles 
whose physical propertics can) explim 
virtually all of the UFO 
tology. Ionized air is a plasma, a freak of 
atmospheric physics. Often found new 
high-tcnsion lines—a favorite haunt of 
UFOs—the plasma can remain fixed, 
fantastically 
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move in any direction at 
rapid or slow speeds. change direction 
suddenly. shoot out lightning bolts, glow 
in a variety of changing colors, cause 
sunburn and eve irritation via ultraviolet 
radiation and vanish instantancously into 


“thin air” when it dissipates its energy. 
Other characteristics of tonized air ac 
count for vet more of the mysterious 
ects of UFOs: It reflects radar, gen- 
crates radio waves to create radio/ TV 
interference and te short-circuit) auto 
engines and headlights. plays “tag™ with 
aircraltiwhenthe plasma selec tricalchiaree 
is opposite to tht of the plane's. ane ts 
so phlivstcally canorphous that. savs hiss, 
it “encourages the observer to supply 
spurious details his eves do not really 
sce” (rows ol windows. lithe men, ete.). 
Plasma plivsics is a new and comples 
science: and. to his credit. Klass clams 
merely that the plasma livpoathesis ts 
worth pursuing and should be given at 
least as much repe as any other in the 
land of UFOria. 
° 

Three tithes-—one ok. two new—com- 
pose a publisher's triptvch that makes at 
necessary addition to anvene’s collection 
of Joveeana. Thev are: a new edition of 
Dubliners; the hitherto unpublished Gia- 
como Joyce; aml James Joyce and His World 
by Chester G. Anderson (Viking). No 
more need be said about Dubliners than 
that this new and defmitive edition in- 
cludes all the corrections made by the 
author. Giacomo Joyce. as Richard Ell 
mann puts it in his elegant metroduction, 
is “a love poem which is never recited.” 
What will reyoice Joveeans tn this slen- 
der volume are the facsimile pages ap: 
pended to the text. Giacomo Joyce was 
written in Trieste when the author was 
completing 4 Portrait of the Artist asa 
Young Man and was beginning Ulysses. 
Its inspiration was a vounsg lady to whem 
Jovee was giving English lessons during 
the now-famous Berlitz period of his ie 
—Amalia Popper. the cultured Jewish 
daughterofa Trieste businessman, In these 
scant stanzas. parts of which reappear in 
his later work. Jovce records with Ivric 
irony aayth of unrequited love, Chester 
Anderson's book ts a carclully selective, 
vastly absorbing reprise of Jovee’s life 
with 12 black-and-white plates, michud- 
ine such choice items as a cartoon of 
Jovee and his friends sketched bv F. 
Scott Fitzgerald in 1928 and a photo 
postcard with a poem on the back writ- 
ten by Jovce and sent from Paris to Dub- 
lin in 102. Abe. Anderson has an eve not 
only for the ironies of Jovee’s writings 
but for such lile-erown tones as his 
doomed attempt to open Dublin's first 
movie house and his equally doomed 
atlempt Lo wet as agent m ‘Tricste lor 
Doneeal uveeds. Hf fovee’s great books 
bridge the literary history of Western 
civilization. his own lile bridged it ne 
less—at least in his own mind. For he 
imagined himself, Anderson tells us, “as 
Parnell, Hawlet. Daedalus, Dante, By- 
ron, Stephen Protomartyr, Lucifer and 
Jesus. Like his drunkenness and fainting, 
his mimesis of life m art forestalled his 
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Our supreme achievement: 


a watch 


that doesn’t tick. 


Actually, it’s not a watch. 
It’s the Accutron timepiece. 

It doesn’t work like a 
watch because it has no bal- 
ance wheel, no mainspring, 
no hairspring. 

We left those parts out of 
Accutron because they can 
makea watchrun fastorslow. 

We've replaced all that bal- 
ance wheel business witha 
tiny tuning fork that hums. 

The tuning fork vibrates 
360 times a second. 

No watch that ticks deals 


with a second that precisely. 
The best a ticking watch can 
do is divide a second into 5 or 
10 parts. 

The tuning fork’s uncanny 
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precision makes Accutron so 
nearly perfect that we can 
guarantee accuracy to within 
60 seconds a month.’ 

And many owners say they 
don’t lose that in a year. 

If you look into an 
Accutron timepiece, you 
won't see the same things 
going on in there that go on 
in your ticking watch. But 
don’t be alarmed. 

It’s all part of our anti-tick 
movement. 


ACCUTRON'byBULOVA 


It goes hm-m-m-m. 


"An authorized Accutron jeweler will adjust timebheerping to this toter 
ance, 'f necessary, Guarantee 1s for one year. OBulova Watch Co., Inc 
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Nothing reflects a masculine outlook as much as 
ENGLISH LEATHER ALL-PURPOSE LOTION. Brisk 
as a salute; in distinctive redwood gift boxes, 
2.50, $4.00, $6.50. 
There's a whole array of ENGLISH LEATHER toi- 
letries and gift sets, including: DEODORANT 
STICK, $1.25; SHOWER SOAP ON A CORD, $2.00; 
GIFT SETS from $3.00 to $10.00. 
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DOUBLE YOUR PLEASURE 
... With truly amazing 


ROBERTS Ca cae) 
CARTRIDGE and REEL RECORDER 


RECORDS 8 track CARTRIDGES for car stereos 
RECORDS REELS for home enjoyment 


RECORDS from anything—LP records, 
FM stereo, mikes, and other reels 


PLAYS both Cartridges and Reels. 
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RO B E RTS Model 1725-8L tll 


Division of Rheem Manufacturing Company Less than $360 
Los Angeles. California 90016 
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schivoidal tendencies while enabling him 
to become Shem the Penman (a ‘sham’ 
and Jim the Penman, a famous forger) 
writing a forged check on the world. for 
he was minmucking his own life as he 
lived it.” 

. 

In his latest book, philosopher, logician. 
encyclopedist and PLaysoy contributor 
Mortimer J, Adler wrestles with the 
problem ol The Difference of Man and the 
Difference It Makes (Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston). In chapter after lucid) chapter. 
Adler analyzes scientilic evidence and 
theoretical speculation about how man 
resembles other forms of life and how he 
differs from them. The question—one that 
occupied theologians, poets and scientists 
even in the cemuries before Darwin's 
Origin of Specres—is whether men are so 
completely different from the rest of the 
universe as to prove that we were formed 
in part by some unique supernatural act. 
Adler suggests that the question may soon 
be answered, thanks to the technical ad- 
vances that have made it practical to 
include machines with animals in the 
formulation “the rest of the universe.” 
Following the lead of the Ite British 
mathematiaan Alan M. Turme, Adler 
proposes a game in which a human being 
anda robot who has learned to use knglish 
are hidden belind screens. An tnterro 
gator then asks them questions to deter- 
mine which is which. Adler argues that 
if, after having his questions answered, 
the interlocutor were stumped, that would 
revoluuonize the traditional view of man’s 
place in the cosmos, upsetting the reli 
giously sanctioned belief that human be- 
ings are different in kind. not merely in 
degree, from other creatures and so must 
be accorded special treatment. To take 
just one ¢xample, the Turimg robot's 
success (Which Adler finally seems to con- 
sider impossible) would go a long way 
toward vindicating man’s long history of 
using his fellow man as an object, from 
vesterday’s slavery through today’s total 
tarianism and racism. The idea of resolv: 
ing an age-old philosophical problem 
with a single expermem may not be 
parucularly palatable to many philoso 
phers and humanists. but the chiflercnce 
it mutkes is certainly qaucial enough to 
Warrant its atrempt—and to warrant the 
crystalline logic applied to i by Dr. Adler. 

° 

Honest Sex (New American Library) 
un iconoclastic book. Written by hus 
bund and wife Rustum and Dela Rov, 
this revolutionary approach to Christian 
sex ethics sums up the thinking of a 
group of religious men and women who 
spent three years formulating their views 
on such subjects as premarital inter- 
course, marriage and adultery. Then 
conclusions will not come as much of a 
surprise to PLAYBOY readers who recall 
the June 1967 Playboy Panel on Religion 
and the New Alovaltty: but Honest Sex ts 
bound to hit the general public and the 
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Traditional 
clothes for 
contemporary men 


See how Canterfield interprets 
today’s livelier look in authentic 
natural shoulder styles. 
Canterfield—the bright new 
name in traditional clothes— 
sports coats, slacks, 
coordinates, suits. 
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For name of nearest dealer write: 
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church with saumning impact. Although 
the book ts written in an earnest, plod- 
ding style. its substance races ahead at a 
gallop. Its thesis is that plrysical sex ts a 
“nightlul, proper, important and pleas- 
urable means of communication between 
Iwo persons.” Mind you——not between 
two marricd persons. not even between a 
man and a woman, but simply between 
two persons. Beyond this, the authors 
express “a Christian hope” that all sexual 
pleasure will be taken “within the con- 
text of a deep. loving relationship”; and 
on these grounds, they attack impersonal 
and exploitive sex because “it warps or 
deadens our sensibilities. 2. 2° Armed 
with these principles, the Roys rush in 
where many sexologists fear to tread. 
They dismiss “the stupid focusing on 
marriage as life's goal” and anticipate 
ultimate dissolution of the concept “that 
sex amd marriage are inextricably and 
exclusively linked to each other.” The 
notion that “no man can have good deep 
relavionships including sexual mtercourse 
with more than one woman at a time is 
patent iltocy.” according to the authors. 
who then go on to define circumstances 
under which extramarital relationships 
are not only acceptable but virtually 
mandatory as manifestations of Christian 
love and charity. Honest Sex can——and 
undoubtedly will—be quoted by those 
who want to enlist it in the service of sex 
as fun and games. But. in truth, the book 
pleads not for more sex but for more 
love, and for Jove that fulfills the criteria 
of unselfishness and responsibility. 


DINING-DRINKING 


Arthur, spawned in New York, has vaulted 
the Rockies to find a California home ou 
1. A.’s Restaurant Row in the former styl- 
ish Oyster House (Lia Cienega and Melrose 
Place). bts recent christening was well at- 
tended by the high-powered names who 
own a piece of the action. Not all 80 
investors turned out openmyg night. to 
be sure. but cnough of them = and 
other flicker folk—Roddy McDowall, 
Edie Adams. Zsa Zsa. Heury Fonda, 
Martin Landau. Sharman Douglas. the 
Leslie Bricusses—did to censure a suc: 
cessful launching in the public prints. 
This West Coast edition of Svbil Cliristo- 
pher's super-“in” discotheque ist a pwi- 
vate club. but the Pub Room. adjoining 
the go-go chamber, has an atmosphere 
of privacy. almost intimacy—invaded 
only peripherally by the boogaloo leakage 
from the main room. In the Pub Room, 
the limited menu features the customary 
steak lobster chicken fare ($37/S0/$5. re- 
specuvely). Though the food is merely 
satisfactory, a good trade seems assured 
by the shing-a-ling acttou out front. The 
discotheque is) lowslung sand clark. 
Along the walls. the black upholstered 
benches barcly manage to clear the floor. 
At the small tables, the round stools are 





The sport: 


cycle that 
couldn’t 
be made. 


All the experts knew that if 
anybody could make a sportcycle 
that compressed 500 cc’s of brute 
power into an efficient two-stroke 
engine, they’d have a cycling revo- 
lution on their hands. But impossi- 
ble is impossible. 

Except where Suzuki engineer- 
ing is concerned. Because we did 
it. We created the world’s first 500cc 
Dual-Stroke, the Suzuki 500/ Five. 
And cycling hasn’t been the same 
since. 

Just picture yourself ripping 
off a quarter mile in 13.2 seconds 
from a standing start. Stampeding 
46 hot horses at a cool 7000 rpm. Or 
at home on a 110 to 120 mph range. 











That’s performance most 750cc 
bikes can’t muster. 

But the engine isn’t all that’s 
revolutionary. Take the 5-speed 
Constant-Mesh transmission (first 
in its class). By hanging 5 on the 
500/Five, Suzuki brings out more 
performance for you. 

Take the twin carburetors that 
actually sense sea-level changes and 
adjust their flow . . . so the 500/ 
Five goes to the top without gasp- 
ing for air. 

Take the separate speedometer 
and tachometer modules — built in 
by Suzuki, not tacked on by you. 

Take the metallic jewelled- 
finish in glittering gold, ruby red or 
sapphire blue . . . complemented by 
rich, thick chromium fenders. The 
500/ Five finish is the end! 

But Suzuki excellence doesn’t 
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end there. For good measure, take 
Posi-Force, the lube system that 
ends gas-oil mixing for good. Add 
safety features like high speed tires, 
racing bred brakes, and a stabilizing 
Suspension system that takes the 
grind out of bumps. And take the 
fact that only Suzuki is spec’d out 
for America’s longer roads and 
riders. 

Now take a trip to your Suzuki 
dealer. Ask about the exclusive 
Suzuki 12 month/12,000 mile war- 
ranty. Then solo the Suzuki 500/ 
Five. You just have to take to it. 


lor more facts, write: 

| U.S. Suzuki Motor Corporation 

| 13767 Freeway Drive, Dept. P-48 
suzux! Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 90670 
Or, in Canada, Radco Sales Ltd. 

1107 Homer Street, Vancouver 3, B.C. 


Suzuki 
makes it. 


The 500/Five. 
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tale of 
two cities for 
knit pickers 


Win-Paca You'l! steer a smart course in 
Manhattan’s high crew. A kitten soft orion 
acrylic handsomely striped for action. Take 
several aboard and set your compass for 
fun and games. gee 


Italia Rome's candidate for top honors 
speaks up in rich Via Veneto accents. A fine 
wool import with double-knit tront and two- 
tone trim that will evoke ‘bravos’ where- 
ever your whim takes you. 


Dept. HM, 19 Chapel St., Bklyn., N. Y. 11201 


Please send me__._..._.__ Win-Pacas @ $9.00 ea. 
Colors: Natural ground with stripes in 

C)8lue [j Mint () Gold 
Sizes: (] Small () Medium (1) Large () Extra Large 


Please send me__....Romas @ $15.00 ea. 
Colors: (_)Lime ()Cream ()Blue [)Gray 
Sizes: [_) Small () Medium [Large (1) Extra Large 


an 
Address 
__ re ee 


Add 50¢ for postage and handling 
plus sales tax where applicable 





similarly scaled, as though the seating is 
specifically geared for instant abandon- 
ment: Squat (down), leap (up), dart (to 
the dance floor), Kent and the Candi 
dates, a quartet of drums, organ’ and 
two guitars on hand for the opening, 
practice only the politics of rock. And 
while a laturcework of flashing bulbs— 
red, blue, green—competes for visual 
atrention with the large glass mural 
Mondrianically glaring from the wall, 
one’s aural sense is dominated by the in- 
cessant throb of electronic rock to spur 
writhing arms and hips. This may not be 
poetry in motion, but it can get pretty 
exciting, given the right set of hips. In 
the main room, Arthur exacts a tribute of 
S5 per person from patrons who have 
not been stoked in the Pub Room. In 
addition to vice-president McDowall, 
Arthur boasts the secretariat of Natalie 
Wood, the treasurership of designer Gus- 
tuve Tassell and the diligent overseeing 
of personable maitre de John Bedford, 
who has his hands full. what with the press 
of the Modding crowd of mostly young 
and youngish lashionables. But Bedford 
is going to have to learn to live with the 
happy problem of trying to find room 
for everyone. Clearly, Arthur has gone 
West. Open Tuesday through Sunday, 
8 p.mM. to 2 A.M. 


MOVIES 


A plaintive ballad by Donovan estab- 
lishes the mood of Poor Cow, with “Be 
not too hard, for life is short—and noth- 
mg is given to man.” From there, the 
road leads straight to the heart of Lon- 
don’s grimuest slums, filmed in rainy-day 
color. Don't go away, though. Based on 
a novel by Nell Dunn, the movie not 
only burgeons with promising talent 
but avoids the usual style of misery 
among the lower classes by recording some 
deeply sympatheue observations about the 
lot of a barmaid (Carol White) whose 
chances for happiness are almost nil. 
Pregnant at 18 and married soon after- 
ward to “a right bastard,” she sees her 
insensitive husband (John Bindon) sen- 
tenced to prison for armed robbery, 
takes up with one of his mates (Terence 
Stump) and discovers a capacity for ten- 
derness she never knew she had. Even- 
tually, her lover also gets 12 years for 
felonious assault, and Joy (yes. that’s her 
name) is left with her toddler son and a 
sleazy aunt who nightly goes a-whoring. 
The ways in which Joy learns to survive 
by living one moment at a time are 
strikingly charted by director Kenneth 
Loach. Because she is basically a decent 
girl, Joy refuses to sell the favors she 
would rather give away to the goodly 
number of chaps who inspire “this funny 
little throw in me stomach.” Poor Cow 
minimizes plot im order to sum up a 
mode of existence for the female of the 
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Myers’s doesn’t make a nice, gen- 
tle little anything. 

What it does make is a hearty, 
full-flavored rum drink. That's be- 
cause Myers’s is dark Jamaican 
rum.And peoplewho knowrum will 
tell you dark Jamaican rum is the 
rummiest rum of all. So, naturally, 
the Myers’s Rum and Cola is the 
rummiest Rum and Cola of all. 

Use Myers’s Rum every time the 
drink calls for rum. You'll love it. 
Providing you're ready for a good, 
full-flavored rum. 


For free recipe booklet, write General Wine & Spirits Co., 
Dept. 428, 375 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
Myers’s—the true Jamaican Rum, &4 Proof. 


species, and this it does vividly—catch- 
ing the mockery of pop tunes bleating 
Love and Beauty from the radio, or 
showing up the ubiquitous dirty old men 
in a modeling sequence aswarm with 
amateur peekaboo photographers. The 
film's chief antidepressant is blonde 
Carol Whtte—the most beguiling bundle 
from Britain since Julie Christie. 
. 

Great expectauions are raised by Love 
Motes—at first glance, an cflort by Dear 
John writer-director Lars Magnus Lind. 
gren to kindle new sparks between John’s 
loving couple. Christina Schollin and Jarl 
Rulle. ft turns out, though, that Love 
Mates is an carlier film: and interesting 
mainly asa giddy warm-up exercise. hulle 
plays a stock and realestate speculator 
who consults sex manuals for the confi 
dence to seduce an admiral’s daughter. He 
finally gets her into bed. which 1s writer- 
director Lindgren’s cue for some character- 
istic shots of surging seas and other natural 
phenomena. Dear John it’s not, though the 
Swedes’ matter-of-fact sexuality may di 
vert you. Where else would a mother 
show detached amusement when she 
finds that her daughter has packed a 
nightie to go for an afternoon of sailing? 
And where else would the girl's father 
set off 10 strangle a seducer, only to have 
his rage assuagecd by the rake’s collection 
of antique firearms? 

: 

New York Jewish intellectuals are a 
breed as special in their way as any 
aboriginal tribesmen ever cncountercd 
by Margarct Mead. Bye, Bye Broverman 
isolates four of the species, middle-aged 
children of the Depression, and shows 
them schlepping through a sociological 
shee of life defined by liberal causes, 
Greenwich Village literary debates. hile 
magazines, lectures to Hadassah. the com- 
plete works of Philip Roth and Mommiat’s 
chicken soup. A colleague's death seems 
to diminish this quartet, caught en route 
to the funeral of a fricnd named Leslte 
Braverman. Uhetr respective hang-ups are 
spelled out during a daylong search for an 
undertaking parlor somewhere tn Brook 
lyn. Ere the mourners reach their destina- 
ion (in an Aryan Volkswagen. tuled 
through scenes of grubby fascination by ace 
cinematographer Boris Kaufman), much is 
implied about the dear departed. including 
the fact that he owed his buddy Morroe 
Ricil (George Segal) the sum of $137. 
Leslie also had integrity, claims Barnet 
Weiner (Jack Warden): “He didn’t ask 
for it, he didn’t want it. But he had it. 
They sav some people had b.o., he had 
integrity.” And with friends like that 
mouthing scenarist Herb Sargent’s pas- 
tramton-wry dialog, who needs ene- 
mics? The bright black humor of 
Braverman is marred by an inadvertent air 
of condescension toward the prototypes 
played by Segal, Warden, Joseph Wise- 
man and Sorrell Booke, who Jean in the 


You'll find more action... more of everything at the Stardust. Spend an hour and 
forty five minutes at our lavish and spectacular Lido Revue. Then. catch entertainers 
like the Kim Sisters, Esquivel and other great acts in the Stardust Lounge. They're 
on from dusk ‘til dawn! Have a gourmet's delight in one of our 5 great restaurants. 
Swim. Sun. Tan. Play golf at our championship 

course. Yes, GO... to your travel agent. Make a 

reservation for excitement! Or, write Reserva- 

tions Director, Suite 102. Economy minded? 
See our ‘Heavenly Holidays’ brochure. 
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direction of caricature. Producer-director 
Sidney Lammet. never noted for the light 
ness Of his touch, must be responsible for 
such dapses as the casting of comedian 
\lan King asa rabbi officiating ata funeral 
(it turns ont not to be Braverman’s) and 
the heawyv going i Seeal’s fumereal fan 
tasies. But this brashly secular movie 
nevertheless derives measurable  cnere. 
from ats source. Wallace Markfield’s novel 
To an Early Grave, a wiser, more allce 
tiomite said Jess mechanical work of conic 
Pre ienation. 
e 

Gert Frobe seems to be the interna: 
honal cunes pet German. as well as 
t goodduck charm for his colleavues jt 
home in Western Gennany. In Tonio 
Kroger, he walks ou as a SUSPICLOUS police 
captatmn for one brief bit. then walks 
right off again. That's the only touch of 
frivolity allowed by director Roll) (Rove 
mary) Vhiele, who has gone at Vhoniis 
Mano’s classic vovella as though he were 
alt major preparing a thesis on Germimn 
Romanticism rather than an artist select: 
mg his own subjective varkitions oma 
theme. A script credit for Mann's dianghter, 
brtka. pots the wey. Mann's man ts 
played verv well by French actor Jean 
Claude Boaly. frozen with Teutonic re 
serve as Tomo. the troubled young author 
whose tempermnent thrusts hime into the 
decadent world of art while he rucs the 
honest. solid middle-class life that late he 
led. During his European twavels. Kroger 
encounters decadence in a shy prostiture 
aud a vivacious pamter (Nadja Tiller). 
but obviously prefers the bourgeois vital 
ity released by a roomful of — blond. 
bright-eyed folk dancers. He also mopes 
tt lot in giant deep-think Close-ups. some 
of them quite effective. if not particubwr- 
ly dhuminating., oo probing the enduring 
mysterics of aesthetic sensibility. 

+ 

London's Roval Shakespeare Compu 
ny. Jed by dirccior Peter (Marat Sade) 
Brook. has loaded a hundred or more ol 
the questions people are asking abous 
the Vietnam war into a semidociumen 
lary psychodramia titled Tell Me Lies. \d 
dressed with a potson pen and lobbed 
over to America without love. the movie 
evolved from (8. a) Royal Shakespeare 
staged Happening named for the United 
States. or simply for “us”-—nieaning the 
sritish—depending on one’s point ol 
view. Phe view from here scems ann 
American, noless we misinterpret a dream 
sequence im which ao voung British pro 
lester sets fire to our cinbassv. Betwoon 
readings from Che Guevara. the U.S. 
Hag is dragged ignominiously through 
London streets and \mericua atrocities 
(tll NAB. Killings are “the carefully 
planned murders of certam head men”) 
ure set side by side with Gmonization 
ceremonies for such American miurives 
as Norman Morrison (who burned him 
self to) death on the steps of | the 
Pemagon in) 1965) and Barry Bondhus 





(imprisoned for dropping feces into the 
files of 2 Minnesota draft board). There 
is also an utterly idiotic sequence 
that describes how innocent Yanks from 
Omaha are being waumatuzed in the 
homosexual bars of Saigon, The pivotal 
characters in this free-for-all are a young 
man and woman who live together in 
London under the shadow of the Bomb. 
apparently for the sole purpose of con- 
temphiuing burned Buddhist monks and 
manned children, They occasionally pop 
out of their that to meet Stokely Car 
michael or Allen Ginsberg or Paul Sco- 
ficld or Prime Minster Wilson—though 
the P. M. drives straight away with no ex- 
pression of sympathy for the protesters’ 
cause. Brook's anything-goes style—or lick 
of style—is tedious, unless vou seldom read 
newspapers and really dig the heavy irony 
of partygocrs swinging to st witless rock 
tune called Zapping the Cong. Even the 
severest critics of L. B. J.’s Vietnam policy 
are likely to find tes an agitprop 
embarrassment, 
e 

Old Henry Fonda shoots it out with 
old James Stewart during the blood-:and- 
gutsy climax of Firecreek; and to see a 
pair of thoroughbred professionals such 
as these locking horns makes recon: 
firmed movie fans of us all. The action 
occurs circt 1870 an the dismal town 
ol Firecreek—some gray. weather-beaten 
slats loosely assembled on either side of 
a lonesome trail, with no signs of a beau- 
tification program. “It’s a town full of 
losers,” says one citizen. Scems no one 
wants to get involved with frontier vio- 
lence, least of all the part-ume sheriff 
and family man (Stewart) who is’ paid 
two dollars a month for leaving well 
enough alone. Life couldn't be safer, or 
duller, until Fonda rides in—relreshing- 
ly free of his stoic-hero image—as a sul- 
Jen killer for hire accompanied by four 
horny desperadoes whose nouions of fun 
are pretty basic. While Hank prevails 
upon a local spinster (Inger Stevens) to 
treat a gunshot wound, his men get busy 
picking fights, attacking a beautiful In- 
dian (Barbara Lama), corrupting an cager 
farmerectie (Brooke Bundy), killing an 
innocent hall-wit more or less in’ sport 
and just generally raising hell. Only when 
Stewart realizes that his town is up the 
firecreck does he decide to declare muar- 
shal law, For once. you'll find yourself 
rooting for the fuzz. 

. 

Nautsabes is Sebastien spelled back- 
ward. and similar scrambles keep turn- 
ing up in this disarmingly offbeat British 
comedy. Urbane as always. Dirk  Bo- 
garde plays the title role as Britain's 
chief cryptographer, who heads a decod- 
ing section stalled by a flock of beautiful 
but brainy birds. (Why a girl has to look 
sO appeuzing to become proficient in 
electronic ¢spronage is never explained 

—but who's asking?) Under director David 
Greene, Sebastian successfully juggles 
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Smooth she-manship and seamanship— 
that’s the Youth Power of Sir Jac boating 
jackets. Anchored with prestigious racing 
stripes from stem to stern in durable wa- 
ter-repellent 100% cotton poplin. Color- 
coordinated with Sir Jac permanent press 
slacks. In smart color combinations. 
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At fine stores everywhere or write 
Stahl-Urban, Empire State Building 
New York, New York 10001 
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Prisim-Lite. 


DIAMONDS WITH THAT 
EXTRA MEASURE DF BRILLIANCE 






a os 
Prism-Lite diamonds 
have more brilliance and 
sparkle hecause they are 
100% fully polished by 


our special process. 
Available in a variety of 
styles, starting at $100. 


ete 


Charles 


Rings enlarged to ahow beauty of detail. 


Where-To-Buy-l? Use REACTS Card on Page 27. 


the conceit that a man = whose whole 
existence centers on patterns of mistrust 
may have a difheult time deciphering 
signals passed between the sexes. Blonde 
Susannah York represents the forces of 
female aggression, at last emerging from 
pearly innocence to show what she can 
do as a feisty comedienne. Even audiences 
raised on double-crostic spy spoofs may 
be befuddled by a cryptogrammiatic Farce 
that takes so many anexpected turns: but 
despite some minor muigue about secret 
messages beamed from a Russian satellite, 
this is mainly a lighthearted essay on 
man’s ancient struggle to balance his wom- 
en and his work in a viable equation. 
John Gielgud and Lilli Palmer head the 
premium-quality supporting cast, all up 
to scratch for a movie that has a very Now 
feeling about 1 without bowing to the 
canard that nothing interesting ever 
happens anymore to people over 20. 
° 

Venom is an inappropriate English 
title for a candid, acridly perceptive 
Danish film by writer-director Knud 
Leif Thomsen, whose work in its orgi- 
nal form was adjudged too pornographic 
even for the freethinking Danes. The 
samiuzed print) offers several sequences 
in which a young, totally uninhibited 
pornographer shows his made-in-bed 
movies—with the main action obliterat- 
ed by a large black X. Except for this 
tcasing evidence of the censors’ handi- 
work, nothing about Venom looks the 
least bit cheap. Thomsen’s story deals 
with a preckitory youth (Socren Stromberg) 
who is filming his autobiography as he 
lives it from lay to lay. When he latches 
onto the daughter of a well-to-do real- 
estate agent, the girl’s permissive but 
frantic parents finally invite bim to 
move into their beach house, where 
they can keep an eye on the pair. Thom- 
sen plunges tis odd menage headlong 
into the so-called generation gap; he 
creates abrasive collisions that produce 
some harrowing truths about the wan 
hetween the misguided and the middle- 
aged. In one pungent scene, the boy 
cunningly plays on the weakness of the 
modern father. who ts sexually aroused 
by the get-vours attitudes he would 
really rather imitate than condemn. The 
realtor’s wife, herself ripe for seduction 
until she sees a stag reel with her 
daughter in the featured roll, reacts si- 
multancously as outraged monuna and a 
woman racked by her own menopiusal 
insecurity. Thomsen’s shock therapy has 
particular relevance for an era in which 
the music, manners and morals of youth 
either set the style for their elders or drive 
them into fits of envious indignation. 

. 

How to get Janet Leigh out of her 
stern secretarial eyeglasses and into a 
warm bed is the mission undertaken by 
a smooth gigolo (Robert Hollman) in 
Grand Slam. Seducing Janet, who carries the 
key to a vault loaded with $10,000,000 


worth of diamonds, becomes the trickiest 
part of a plan devised by a Machiavellian 
retired history professor (Edward G. Rob- 
ison) who has spent 30 dedicated years 
in a Rio de Janeiro convent casing the 
dimond company across the street. Sev- 
eral unnerving new faces loom among 
the supporting cast of heavies: the robbery 
itsclf—perlormed with the very bhitest 
gadgets—is as meticulously detailed as 2 
brain operation. “Treacherous surprises 
start popping like firecrackers during the 
movie's Closing scenes, and Rio at carnival- 
tume provides a voluptuously scenic back- 
drop. For those who cain still work up 
enthusiasm for this sort of caper, Grand 
Slam scores as a three-bagger in the minor 
leagues. 
. 

30 Is a Dangerous Age, Cynthia casts Dud- 
ley Moore as a bright young composer 
of 29 who promises himself to write a 
musical comedy and to get married before 
his 30th birthday. With only a few 
weeks remaining, nary a note written and 
no agreeable girl at hand, there should 
be enough unfinished business to keep a 
frantically impromptu comedy on the 
move for an hour or so. But Moore’s bits 
and pieces of merry minstrelsy wear thin 
while he scrambles around in blousy 
trousers striving to save the nonsense he 
actually helped write. In pursuit of his 
quarry (Suzy Kendall), he assumes vari- 
ous disguises. trying nearly everything. 
from the usual Walter Mitty stuff to an 
extended parody of a Dragnet-style melo- 
drama. His ideas have apparently been 
culled from back issues of college-humor 
magazines and suggest careless habits re- 
garding homework; but Moore is a funny 
fellow who earns a vote of confidence for 
better luck next term. 

. 

Unlikely as it sounds, Sof Madrid is a 
utle role for David McCallum. TV side- 
kick to The Man from ULN.C.L. E. and 
the swinging generation's answer to Alan 
Ladd. McCallum plays a narcotics agent 
on an enviable assignment: In exchange 
for a week or so in Acapulco with scenic 
Playmate Stella Stevens, all he has to do 
is sabotage a heroin dealer (Telly Sa- 
villas) and match wits with a Mafia family 
that seems to contain nothing but hybrid 
black sheep—Rip Torn, Ricardo Montal- 
ban. Pat Hingle and Paul Lukas. The 
villains’ mixed blood flows freely to keep 
this middling suspense thriller well fur- 
bished with violence, Occasional transfu 
sions of sex are managed cfhciently by 
Stella as. a Maha moll who is 
chased. beaten, kidnaped, drugged and 
nearly forced into white slivery without 
once losing the look of a girl who refuses 
to let a few setbacks spoil her Mexican 
vacation. 
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After winning a= censorship battle 
that’s Kept public curiosity afire for 
nuany months, 491 arrives from Sweden 
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Cocktails 
Best... 


MARGARITA 


Try Cuervo in any cocktail and you'll find that it’s as delicious as the Margarita.. 
the most famous drink to ever come out. of Mexico. The Margarita was otigineited, 
of course, by Jose Cuervo Tequila, and people who care about doing things right 
just naturally make their Margaritas with Cuervo, like this: Mix 115 0z. Cuervo 
Tequila with 14 oz. Triple Sec, 1 oz. fresh Lime or Lemon Juice. Shake with shaved 
ice. Serve in a salt-rimmed glass. There is never a substitute for... 


JOSE CUERVO teaquita 


(HO-SAY KWAIR-VO) 86 Proof * Imported By Heublein, Inc * Hartford. Conn. 
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with cge on its face. Obviously. some of 


the movie's best friends are censors. 

e who must lave gotten excited about a 

& casual case of sodomy involving a nude 

girl draped over a ship's rail. or a scene 

Q CAN FEE concermne the girl's sexual cncountes 
\ 1 | ] y with a large German shepherd. or an 
other that shows a homosexual inspec 

tor of juvenile delinquents making time 

with one of is boys. None of this hap 


Rta pens on camere—dialog and cutting do 


4 : é 
RY ‘a the alleged dirty work—nor does it alter 
= Fe the fact that a frank and sertousanimided 
G ™ lull. 1 hie: 
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in the words of Jesus is the JOIst. Very 
lithe real conflict develops as the boys 
explore thelt and sadism, or even when 
they bring home a resident prostituic. 
because 497 is less human drama than 
case history, bogeed down with the 
most hopelessly incoherent set of char- 
acters since Afarat Sade. lis juvenile de 
linquents are prmply teal biters. bed 
wetters and mental midgets. led by two 
Hagranily stupid male adults. If the 
forces of evil Gant put up a better show 
than this. we predict a sharp decline in 
recrumtment, 


RECORDINGS 


A slew of premier male vocilists profiler 
their wares this go-round. Tony Bennett / For 
Once in My Life (Columbia) ts an almost 
unalloyed joy trom begumuimg to cod 
Paste reigns supreme as Tony tikes up 
Phey Can't Take That Away from Me, 
lullaby of Poroadway, Sometimes Tom 
Happy (our favorite) and others of stithn 
ik. The backing is nmpeceable, making ut 
a good show all round. Love, Andy (Colum 
bia) is another winning EP. Working oll 
arrangements by Nick DeCaro. Andy Wil 
liams alchenmuzes a batch of golden vocals 

Watch What Happens, Can't Take My 
Eyes Off You, The More T See You, 
among others—that oller die ne plus ultra 
in casv listening. More of the same is to 
be found on The Damone Type of Thing 
(Victor), wherem the velvet-vorced Vic 
vrooves a goodly number of oldies but 
goodies: Tame After Time, I Got Ht Bad 
and That Aint Good, Gone with the 
Waad ancl The More 1 See You. The more 
contemporary tenis aren’ tits humitous. but 
Damone vives them more than their due. 
Jack Jones / Our Song (hkuapp) ts not quite 
in the same dengue as the above, but the 
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If everyone's walk 
weren't a little peculiar, 
we wouldn’t have to make 
such good shoes. 


No one in the whole world walks the 
way you do. It’s one of your most unique 
characteristics. 


In fact, from a distance, your friends 
will recognize your walk even before they 
recognize your face. 

Of course, your particular way of walk- 
ing has a particular way of affecting your shoes. 

For example, suppose you place most 
of your weight on the outside of vour feet. 
After a while your shoes are probably bent all 
out of shape. 


Unless, of course, they’re Portage 


Porto-Peds. 


Portage shoes are made with an extra 
leather strip that keeps the uppers and the 
soles firmly held together. The shanks are made 
of steel, not flamsy cardboard. And the coun- 
ters (those reinforcements in the backs of your 
shoes) are made soft enough to be comfortable, 
but stiff enough to do a job. 


At Portage, we make shoes to stand 
up to any kind of walk. 


a 


¥ 


Even one as peculiar as yours. 





Portage Porto-Ped Shoes 


Portage Shoe Co. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 55201, on 


From $19.95 to $54.93. 
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Keep 
Your Cool 
NY 


Summer 


Working, woo- 
ing, dining, 
dancing—look 
your coolly well- 
pressed best in 
a Bardstown natural-shoulder 
summer wardrobe. Correctly 
Traditional in every detail, and 
in Merit’s right-for-summer 
Traditional fabric colors and 
patterns. With that well- 
groomed fit at your collar line 
that only exclusive Neck-Zone 
tailoring can give you. At your 
desk or on your dates, stay 
confidently comfortable when 
the heat's on—in Bardstown. 


Summer style authority 
for Traditional men: 
“How to Be Always 
Lanhe Well-Dressed,”’ by 
Bardstown. For your 


MERIT [eepenenian 


BARDSTOWN CLOTHES 


A Division of 
cine Rena aii icmeies 
Mayfield, Kentucky 


WMardstomn 


TarLore"eo Oy 
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Jones boy's batting average is still high 
as he tackles a brace of ballads from 
Doctor Doltitle, the Leunon-MecCartney 
lovely Michelle, Casablanca’s As Time 
Goes By and assorted lesser lights. 

. 

Solal (\ilestone) is a shimmering show- 
case for the artistry of French pianist 
Martial Solal and his splendid con 
freres. drummer Danicl Humair and bass 
ist Guy Pedersen. Solal’s virtuosity ts 
dazzling and his empathy with the jazz 
idiom undeniable as he inluses Under 
Parts Skies and the jazz classics Billie's 
Bounce and Jordu with large quantities 
of vivid imagination and technical bril- 
hance. 

. 

Jamis Tan's reputation as the child 
prodigy of folk-rock is not endangered by 
For All the Seasons of Your Mind (Verve), 
on which she displays remarkable purity 
of voice and maturity of viewpount. 
While the tunes are in different bags— 
Evening Stay is a jazzstyled ballad. 
Lonely One has a Dylanesque quality 
and Insanity Comes Quietly to the Struc- 
tured Mind employs psychedelic devices 
—-Miss Ian is cngagingly sincere at all 
times. The album's only flaw is that her 
lyrics are occasionally dificult to catch. 

° 

The combos vary in size behind Herbie 
Mann on Glory of Love (AXM). but the 
quality of the estimable flutist’s output 
doesn't waver an tota. The beat is, by and 
large, unhurried; the mood ts soulish for 
the most part; and the results are invatri- 
ably good. The tithe tone poem. House of 
the Risin’ Sun and In and Out are stand- 
outs in an album of stellar attractions. 

° 

Movement Soul (ESP) records through 
speech and song “the best of times and 
the worst of times” that marked the 
Freedom Movement’s vote-getting penetra- 
tion of the Deep South in the carly 
Sixties, Taped in Americus, Georgia, Sel- 
mit, Alabama and Greenwood. Mississippi. 
um tells it Like it was. Mrs. Faume Lou 
Hamer at a mass meeting ino Indianola. 
Mississippi; “You can pray until you 
faint, but if you don’t get up and uv to 
do something, God is not going to put it 
i vour lap”: organizer Willie Peacock 
leading a votcrregistrauon rally in song 
as it fills the hall with “before FIL be a 
slave. Vl be buried in my erave. ~ 
A recording that’s inspirational in the 
most noumaudlin sense of the word. 

° 

After Bathing at Boxter’s (Victor). the 
new release by the Jeflerson Airplane, 
may be the best LP yet by a San Fran- 
cisco group. Throughout five extended 
compositions, the Airplane display solid 
rhythm, absorbing harmonies and Jots of 
brisco funk-—plus, in their montages and 
special cllcets, a good measure of control- 
room know-how. The artistic high pornt 
is the secoud part of Hymn to an Oldey 


Generation, which transcends rock to be- 
come gcnume Chamber music. 
° 

The Cannonball Adderley Quintet. is 
where its at. On 74 Miles Away / Walk Tall 
(Captiol), Cannon and his cohorts once 
igs conumunicate to all and sundry the 
Clecarricaty that as) their) twademark. In 
chided in the session is Leonard Feather’s 
I Remember Bod, and this Brrd ot a 
Feather never had i so good. More and 
more, pianist foe Zawinul (elecwric piano, 
i this case) is proving a composer of 
chart-breaking capabilities—the two ttle 
tunes arc has and they are easily the out- 
standing it¢ms on the agenda. 

Donovan has stripped his music down 
to its bare essentials and has come up 
with a new style that might: be termed 
Scottish folk-jazz. A Gift from a Flower to 
a Garden (L-pic) is a handsomely illustrated 
package of two LPs. which are also 
available separately. Wear Your Love 
Like Heaven is a bouquet of lilting, hap- 
py melodies such as the tithe ode, Mad 
Joln’s Excape. Oh Gosh and Under the 
Greenwood Tree (with Ivrics by W. 
Shakespeare). For Lattle Ones fids Don- 
ovan singing and playing a dozen warmly 
whimsical ditties calculated to please 
children but sure to entertain grownups 
as well. 

° 

Harry Belafonte ts still one of the grand 
folk gurus in the groves of academe. 
Belafonte on Campus (Victor), 4 Coniper. 
dium of songs the students dig the most 
when Harry tours the campus circuit, 
comains Roll On. Buddy. the haunting 
Delia. Hold On to Me Babe. the blackly 
humorous Dog Senge and seven other 
deftly etched examples of what turns on 
the college crowd. 

° 

It seems only fitting that Gustav Holst’s 
The Planets is available m a beautiful new 
\ngel recording by Sir Adrian Boult: and 
the New Philharmonia Orchestra. since 
Boult conducted the first public perform 
ance of the suite 50°) years ago. Holst’s 
evocation of the astrological characte 
atuvibuated to the planets is) dramatically 
ettective—-lrom the strident tones of Matrs, 
the Bringer ol War. to the wispy ephem 
cralness of Neptune. the Mystic (on which 
the orchestra is joined by the Ambrosian 
Singers). After half a century. The Planets 
remains a [ascunating work. 

° 

How hard can hard vock get? The 
Cream appear to be secking the answer 
On Disraeli Gears (Atco). Sparked by Lric 
Clapron’s searing guitar. the well-kuit, 
harddriving mio fulhlls the promise of 
ts anitial album with such gutsy per 
formances as Strange Brew, Dance the 
Nicht Away and Tales of Brave Ulysses. 

° 

Miles Daves’ Latest LI’, Sorcerer (Coluin 

bia), is a brieht showcase for the con 


stantly expanding talents of the trumpet 
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Club-Hotel at Lake Geneva, Wis., is truly an Inn for All 


Seasons—offering the finest entertainment, dining and recreational 
facilities in the Midwest—yet it's only 90 short minutes from Chicago. 























Playboy Club Showrooms Spotlight 
Largest Talent Roster in the World! 


CHICAGO (Special)—Show- 
time at The Plavboy Club fea- 
tures world-renowned movie, TV 
and recording stars on stage m 
every Club. 

With showrooms in all 19 
Clubs offering a totally new line- 
up every two weeks, it's no sur- 
prise that Playboy books more 
exciting talent than any other 
entertainment chain in the world. 

This past winter—during 
Playboy's first Festival of Stars 
—thousands of keyholders and 
their guests enjoyed headliners 
such as Don Adams, Woody 
Allen, Tony Martin and Julie 
Wilson. Enthusiasm was so great 
that a second all-star Festival 1s 
planned for this summer. Watch 
for announcements! 


With top entertainers and tal- 
ented newcomers filling each and 
every night with the best in en- 
tertainment, is it any wonder 
that the word is out: For a fun 
filled evening, The Playboy Club 
is the place to go! 


PLAYBOY LOCATIONS 


Atlanta « Baltimore - Boston 
Chicago - Cincinnati - Den- 
ver + Detroit + Jamaica 
Kansas City - Lake Geneva, 
Wis. - London « Los Angeles 
Miami - Montreal - New Or- 
leans - New York + Phoenix 
St. Louis - San Francisco 


PLANNED—Cleveland 
Washington, D.C. 
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CHICAGO (Special)—The 
Playboy Club continues to pro- 
vide more and more keyholder 
excitement and gaiety each year, 
and 1968 is no exception! Pre- 
miering this May—the spectacu- 
lar 900-acre Playboy Club-Hotel 
at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 

There are 300 deluxe rooms 
with a view in the seven-build- 
ing complex—each designed for 
comfort and warmth. And when 
the show's the thing, enjoy the 
greatest names in the business 
in Playboy's Penthouse show- 
room, catch the lively lounge 
act in the Playmate Bar; or 
dance until the wee hours in the 
Living Room. 

Dine lavishly or casually in 
Playboy's eight convenient din- 
ing and drinking spots. Have a 
quick lunch or sup in front of 
an open fire. Sample a sump- 
tuous buffet or dine at the 
Sidewalk Cafe. 





Dine Playboy-Style 


CHICAGO (Speciali—Enjoy 
luncheon, dinner or late-late 
breakfast from Playboy's Living 
Room buffet at the same price 
as a drink, only $1.50. Or sample 
the 4-course Dinner Maitre D’— 
filet mignon and savory lobster 
tail—served in Cincinnati, Den- 
ver, Detroit, Kansas City and 
Phoenix ($2.50); St. Louis ($4); 
and New York (56). 

Accustomeu to the best in 
dining? Gather in the VIP Room 
in Chicago, Los Angeles, New 
York and San Francisco where 
dinner is served in a classic Old 
World fashion. 





YOUR ONE PLAYBOY CLUB KEY 
ADMITS YOU TO ALL PLAYBOY CLI RS 
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SORT DEBUTS: 
KEY TO FUN IN 19 CITIES! 


Sports are in season 365 days 
a year. Golfers will find challenge 
and relaxation on two 18-hole 
golf courses. The first, already 
completed, is one of the top five 
courses in the country and was 
created by noted architect 
Robert Bruce Harris. The sec- 
ond, under construction, was de- 
signed by famous golfer Jack 
Nicklaus and architect Pete Dye 
and patterned after the great 
links of Scotland. 

Snow skiing, with the finest ski 
school in the Midwest headed by 
famed performer Art Furrer; two 
championship tennis courts; 20 
miles of scenic bridle paths; 
indoor and outdoor swimming 
pools, and much more are yours 
at Playboy's playground. 

Thisis what you've been wait- 
ing for! Join us for the good life, 
entertainment and excitement at 
The Playboy Club. Apply for 
your key today. 








Whatever it takes to set that 
special mood, you'll find it at 
Playboy. Join us! 





Bunny Arlee serves the hearty 
Dinner Maitre D’, now in 7 Clubs. 











=e ee ee ee BEECOME A KEYHOLDER. CLIP AND MAIL TOOAYS a= == om == 
4 TO: Pi*yBoy CLUBS INTERNATIONAL I 
5 Playboy Building, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Ulinois GOE11 a 
4 Gentlemen: ii 
1 I wish to obtain my personal Key-Card. 
erty “siren ghey. Fe wae we Se i 
i NAME (PLEASEt PRINT) q 
a: ome i ——eee 
> OCCUPATION ql 
E AOORESSC~‘“‘“CSsSNSCOCSNSCt«;*;*s SS — SC 1] 
i CITY ms : . ~~STATE zi COOE 1 
q U.S. Key Fee is $25 exceptin Arizona. Flonda, Winots, Indiana, Kansas. Lousiana, q 
Missour! and Mississtippl. where the fee is normally $50. Canadian Key fee: 
i $30 (Canadian). Key Fee inctudes $1 tor year’s subscription to VIP, the Club BR 
q magazine. The Annuat Account Maintenance Charge. currently $5 in U.S. and 4 
$6 (Canadian) in Canada, ts waived for your first year. 
Let us entertain you! Shows performed by top celebrities highlight (2 Enclosed find $____- D Bilt me tor $-_—____- i 
the evening for keyholders and their playmates from coast to coast. § co t wish only information about The Playboy Club. 203-8 § 
See the most exciting entertainment in town at The Playboy Club. pa aE EEE ee = 
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Take a soldier 
home for 


the holidays. 
He'll bring the 
Irish Mist: 


Set a member of the 18th century 
Irish Regiment on your holiday 
table. He’s filled with Irish Mist— 
Ireland’s Legendary Liqueur.® 

His 23 ounces are enough to make 
you a legend in your own time. 
This soldier will be around a 

long time. Even if the Irish Mist 
isn’t. Slainte. A 


IRISH MIST 


IRELAND'S LEGENDARY Ligue’ 


80 PROOF, HEUBLEIN., INC., HARTFORD, CONT.. 
SOLE IMPORTER, U.S.A. 





titan. Tt also demonstrates admirably 
the wondrous imterplay that has forged 


the quintet into a marvel of dynamic 


cohesion. Drummer Tony Williams. in 
particular, has a hand-inglove relation- 
ship with Davis that is a delight. Through 
a half-dozen numbers—four of them by 
tenor man Wavee Shorter—the Milesmen, 
with their leader showing the wav, indulge 
in instrumental pyrotechnics. The seventh 
tune. Nothing Like You. written and 
vocalized by Bob Dorough. is an anti 
climactic ending to a scuuilliting session. 
* 

A voung singer-writer worth a listen is 
Erik Heller. On Look Where 1 Am (Van- 
guard). his introspective. melodic com- 
positions—the athe ballad ts a) prime 
specumen—are given Latin-jazz arrange- 
ments, with woodwinds and brass. that 
provide jusc the right: background for 
hrik’s dark, reedy voice. 


THEATER 


The Scottish schoolteacher Jean Bro 
die is. on the one hand, a farsighted 
freethinker who believes that education 
means a “leading out.” not a “putting 
in.” On the other hand, she is a short- 
sighted fanaue. perhaps even a bit of a 
fascist. who attempts to mold her school. 
girls into fantasies of her own invention, 
The girls ave impressionable and Miss 
srodie. as she tells them about her love 
aflauirs, is a supreme impresser. The ques- 
tion is whether she is an oppressor as well. 
This) complex character. well-meaning 
and malicious. intelligent and blind. out 
going and mgrown, is the heroine of 
Muricl] Spark's short novel The Prime of 
Miss Jean Brodie. In Jay Allen's somewhat 
awkward yet compelling stage adaptation. 
she comes leaping to Ife. ‘The cast is 
excellent. but the evening ends as some- 
thing of a one-woman triumph. Zoe Cald- 
well in the tithe role (created in London 
by Vanessa Redgrave) is. quite simply. 
marvelous. She finds even more in Miss 
Brodie than Miss Spark did. She is up- 
roarious. ridiculous, pitiable and moving, 
often in quick succession, without ever 
making it scem like a performance. Even 
in the beginning. when she is the sympa 
thetic schoolteacher exhorting her charges 
to greater intellectual and = cmotional 
heights, one already fecls her own mixed 
motives beneath the dedication and. sac- 
rifice. As an actress. Miss Caldwell is very 
much in her prime. At the Helen Hayes, 
210 West 46th Street. 

* 

An odd couple of queer old British 
barbers shaves the stage in Stairease. Charles 
(Eli Wallach) comes on as a preening 
queen, an ex-vaudevillian given to dress- 
ing in drag, posing before unseen mirrors 
and gabbing about the failure of his pre- 
vious (heterosexual) marriage. Harry (Milo 
O'Shea) is a good-natured, sagging, soggy 


old soda biscuit. Charles tosses the in- 
vecuve while Harry hots the pot of tea. 
By his own confession. Harry acts as a 
hearthrue for his mate between his flops 
in the outside world. The play might just 
as well be called Cruich or Doormat. 
Staircase ts a pleasamt, homey entertain: 
mem. wih Wallach and O'Shea turniine 
In Expert impersonations. but it is not as 
funny as Phe Odd Couple. not as dvamati- 
Gudly uiteresting as The Killing of Sister 
George nor as moving as Lanford Wilson's 
The Madness of Lady Bright. Although it 
has much in common with all three plays. 
Starrcase ts too theatrical. and alittle 
tacky to boot. At the end. Wallach won- 
ders shyly how to tell his old partner. “I 
think vowre a beautiful old stick.” The 
play is sometimes affecting. but much of 
tots affectation on the part of author 
Charles Dver (who the program. assures 
us is “happily married. with three chil- 
dren”). He has. for example, given his 
own name to his hero. presumably to 
avoid Libeling anvone else. then ana- 
gramined his name for his other characte 
(Harry C. Leeds). As a matter of fact. 
evervone mentioned by the character 
Charles is also an anagram. Offhanded|y. 
the author suggests that there may be no 
one else but Charles Dyer on stage. not 
even a Harry Leeds. It is an entirely too 
casual—and selfindulgent—dash of Pi- 
randello. At the Biltmore. 261 West 47th 
Street. 

When the Association of Producing 
Arusts, New York's avant-garde repertory 
theater group. opened its current season 
—its cighth—with a stunning production 
of Michel de Ghelderode’s Pantagleize, 
critics were quick to announce the com- 
panys conung of age. However, it was 
soon evident from the subsequent pro 
ductions—a revival of George Kelly's The 
Show-Off and the U.S. debut of Eugene 
lonesco’s Exit the King—that though it was 
mutturing, the APA was sull the APA— 
aspiring but not always inspiring. First. its 
triumph. Seldom produced commercial: 
lv. De Ghelderode is nevertheless one ol 
the seminal figures in modern theater. 
and Pantagleize is one of his best plays. 
Chaplinesque and Brechtian, heart 
breaking and hilarious. polemic and 
pocuc. mw tikes a dolt of an Everyman 
and shows him innocently triggering a 
revolution, and just as innocently losing 
his life for m. APA artistic director Ells 
Rabb codirected (with John Houseman) 
and gives a glowing. gently comic per- 
formance in the utle role. An almost 
equal amount of APA allection is lav- 
ished on The Show-Off. with considera- 
bly less justification. The Kelly play, a 
huge commercial hit in the ‘Twenties. 
today scems very much a minor piece. 
interesting largely as an artifact. Al 
though many of the lesser roles are well 
cast, the play is overwhelmed by Helen 
Hayes in a showy pcrformance as the 
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mother of the bride who marries the 
show-oll. The play may be worth doing, 
but i's not worth thinking about. Exii 
fhe Aine, on the other hand. is not only 
worth thinking about but worth doing. 
\ lone one-act rionalistc play about death 

an the begining. the King is told he is 
going to die in an hour and a hall. and 
he does—it is uncharacteristic Lonesco. 
It has liede of lis usual absurd humor 
and much portentous meaning. But even 
a dirge would not deserve such a deadly 
production. [tis not that any one actor ts 
particulathy bad (kvai Le Galltenne. in 
fact, is quite good as the King’s hrst 
queen), but there is a curious lethargy 
about the cotire enterprise, Even om 
fnilure, however, the APA must be 
complimented for its adventurousness. 
lonesco, like De Gheldcrode, is not casy 
io do: and were it not for the APA, 
probably neither would be done today on 
Broadway. At the Lyceum, 149 West 45th 
Strect. 

. 

The Happy Time is a musical mobile. 
A wipledecker sandwich of a revolving 
plattorm spins the scenery from = set to 
scl, practically tossing the actors into the 
audience, Quick-changing photographic 
projections splash the backdrops with 
supersize culirgements, Phe Six Angels, a 
troupe of French Canadian chorus pirls, 
kick as high as Robert Goulet—and 
Goulet kicks back. David Wayne climbs 
to the top of «a towering Ledder and then 
does a neat strut while descending. 
Kvervthing and everyone moves in’ The 
Happy Tome. The result is lively, fase 
nating and dangerous—especilly for the 
orchestra, which cowers in a speaal pit 
tucked under the stage. Almost all the 
excitement ts a gilt trom Gower Chan 
pion, director, choreographer aud tine. 
vator of the entertatument. Composer 
Jolus Kander and lyricist Fred Ebb de 
serve second credit. Although their score 
is several steps down from the chorcog 
raphy, it ois sall beuer than Broadway 
average. But—and this is an cnormous 
biut—while the production jumps, the 
book (by N. Richard Nash) slumps. Phe 
Robert Fontaime stories about erowing 
up ina large family in a small town in 
Canada formed the basis for a long 
running Broadway pkey by Samucl Taylor. 
whose mame is cunously missing from 
the current credits. Somewhere tn the 
original there must have been more life 
aud less sentimentality, The focus ts 
on Goulet, a philanderer photograplict 
who comes home, banters with his lech 
crous lather (Wayne), wins his nephew 
to the ways of wanderlust, woos a school 
marm, pops a lot of photographs and 
spouts a lot of lofty images, such as “Tate 
is a picture worth crying about.” Without 
Champion's cnormous contributions, thts 
niusical would have been a sappy time 
At the Broadway, 1681 Broadway. 
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B ccents tricd the Eskimo version ol 
kissing—rubbing noses—with my girl. We 
got no kicks from mt. Would you fill me 
in on the proper method of doing it and 
tell me what reaction we should expect? 

\. H., Brooklyn, New York. 

As for method, you just rub noses, 
but don't expect a big bang out of wt— 
among the Eskimos, it’s purely a gesture 
of affection (on its way out, according to 
anthropologists) with no more crolic sig 
nificance than the Frenchman's kiss on 
the checks. 


Bu be grateful if you could settle an 
argument among surfers. [claim chia 
occan waves are measured from crest to 
trough—that is, to the bottom of | the 
wave. My friends insist a wave ts meas- 
urcad) from its crest to the level of the 
water behind the wave. Who's right?— 
M. L., Merrick, New York. 


You are. 


WA. ic [ was citertaining mv girl at 
home one evening. a former cirlfriend— 
with whom the break had been clean and 
unambiguous—suddenly rang my bell 
and announced herself. [ asked my girl 
lo step into the next room while I 
opened the door and escorted the unin- 
vited caller out to her car. Afterward, 
my girl said she should have stayed in 
the front room and IT should have invit- 
ed the other gal in and introduced them. 
I thought 1 handled things in the most 
reasonable and least complicated way. 
Would you confirm or deny?—H. L.. 
Los Angeles. California. 

By asking your girl to hide in the next 
room, you made her feel like the inter- 
loper; and by making a mystery of the 
caller, you further led your young lady 
to think that you might have some hot 
sparks sttll burning. You should have in 
viled the wisitor in and made introduc 
tions, Then, after escorting her to her car, 
you should have reaffirmed your breakup 
and told her you don't appreciate surprise 
visils. Your mind was on good public re 
lations, no doubt, but it left the personal 
relations a bit cloudy. 


A, the proud new owner of a Ferrari 
330/GTS, Im = interested in’ knowing 
what states have no—or exceptionally 
high—speed limits. Can you help?— 
A. T., Albany, New York. 

Harking to your call of the open road, 
Nevada is the only state with no day or 
night highway speed limit other than 
what's “careful and prudent.” Montana, 
too, offers an open end on daytime high- 
way travel; but after dark, the maximum 


speed is 33 mph. Fou other states— 
lowa, Kansas, Nebraska and South Da- 
kota—tte for the highest posted limit: 
7> mph, 


ivi, fiancée has sent me a Dear John 
letter. To suppose PTL live, but it hap 
pens that she talked me into buying a 
very expensive engagement ring for her, 
and Pm sul) paying lor it. On an Air 
man’s salary, these payments are crip- 
pling. She hasn't made a move to send 
the rmg back. Would [ be # total boor 
if I asked her to do sor—E. F. §S., 
Norlolk. Virginia. 

You'd be stupid if you didn’t. Write 
her a friendly letter, potting out that 
you would never consider ening the ring 
to anyone else, but since the relationship 
it symbolizes no longer exists, you'd ap- 
preciate being relieved of the financial 
hardship. If you don’t get it, yow ll have 
fo consider the payments as your tuition 
to the school of hard knocks. 


Wi, are travel guides often referred 
io «6©@s)|—|C“Baedekers’:—L. T., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Because Karl Baedeker, born in Essen, 
Germany, in TSO]. was the founder of 
the modern guidebook, Son of a printer 
and bookseller, Baedeker published his 
first’ eurde (on Koblenz) in) 1829, The 
quick popularity—and subsequent trans- 
lation into English and French—of Bae- 
deker’s books was not due to a stroke of 
good luck: He presented enough practs- 
cal information to allow the traveler to 
gel by without having to hire the then- 
customary personal guide, Additionally, 
Baedeker—whose writings — eventually 
covered most European  nations—was 
the first travel writer to vate hotels and 
vifes of special muierest with the star Sys- 
tem. By the time Baedcker died, in 1859, 
fis name had become synonymous with 
travel guides; and today, a German pub- 
lishing house that specializes in’ motor- 
ists’ tour information still bears his name, 


Wren we were first married, my hus 
band always slept facing me after making 
love: but now—since the birth of our 
baby—he always has his back to me after 
ward. When he turns over, I feel lost, 
unloved and unwanted for the rest of the 
night. Am | being selfish to want him— 
Just once in a while—to sleep facing me? 
—-Mrs. C. M., Higginson, Arkansas. 

Of course nol. It’s possible that he has 
become more comfortable sleeping on 
his vight (or left) side. Why don’t you 
sugeest changing sides of the bed for a 
while so that he can continue to sleep in 
his preferred position and also be facing 
you? 
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Wer t Corporation cmployec—not an 
otheer but a member of the lower eche 
lon—is fed up with his job. what ts the 
proper form for a letter or notice of 
resignations How long belore quitting 
should he announce his mtention?— 
C. }.. Houston. Texas. 

Nonmanagement people usually don't 
resien inc writing, unless they have some 
reason for not wanting to discuss the 
resignation with their boss. The amount 
of advance notice arven is determined by 
the employee's own self-interest and hes 
feeling of obligation to the company— 


i -wieneaed a peace parade in) which 
some of the participants were chanting a 
@ibberish that sounded like “Harry 
Christmas, Harry Crammer, Harry, Har- 
ry!” What is this all abouw—I]. L... 
Washington, D. C. 

What you heard was an ancreent San- 
skrit’ prayer that runs, in full, “Hare 
Arishna. Hare Krishna, Arishna Arvishna, 
Have Hare, Hare Rama, Hare Rama, 
Rama Rama, Hare Hare.” The words 
simply omean. “Lord Krishna. Lord 
Krishna, Arishna Krishna, Lord Lord, 
Lord God. Lord God, God God, J.ord 
Lord” Such imeantations are believed 
by Hindus to have specific psychological 
effects on those who repeat them often 
enough, because the sound ts thought to 
have a power even greater than the mean- 
ing of the words. These prayers are known 
as mantras, and this one w called a maha- 
mantra, or most-powerful) mantra, be- 
cause tt ts satd to bring peace and calm 
to any place where U is repeated often 
enough, 


Vi. lover will soon become legally di- 
vorced. I would like to get him = some- 
thing to commemorate this long-awaited 
event—but not something that will be a 
sore renunder every time he looks at it. 
Any suygestions7—Miss M. P.. Philadel. 
phia, Pennsvivania. 

A celebration, rather than a_ eift, 
should fill the bill. Plan an intimate din- 
ner m your apartment, with a bottle of 
his favortte wine and something soft and 
romantic on the hi-ft. 


A buddy and IT asked our gunnery 
sergeant (a veteran card player) to settle 
an argument concerning callie a hand 
of cards tn) poker. To maintain that the 
hand calls itseH. The gunny. however, 
insists that you are responsible for call- 
mg your hand and. if you miscall and 
lose, another plaver is cniitled to the 
pot, regardless of what your cards are. 
Since we don't have a copy of Hoyle 
handy, could) you please give us the 
word?—k. hk. FPO San Francisco. 
Caliwornia. 

fecording to “Goren’s Hoyle’: “If a 
player m= the showdown announces a 
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hand he does not actually hold, his an- 
nouncement is void if attention is called 
fo the erroy at any time before the pot 
has been taken in by any player (in- 
cluding the player who miscalled his 


hand), The cards speak for themselves.’ 


A very good friend mine has the 
habit of never leaving a tip. Whenever 
were out on the town and the occasion 
arises for my friend buy a round of 
drinks. we in his party feel quite uncom- 
lortable as we watch him pick up every 
bill ancl coin from the trav and then thank 
the waitress verbally. Recently Thad lunch 
with the chap and. after receiving our 
change. I left a 20-percent gratuity in the 
trav. When we were 10 leave. he 
pocketed all the change—including my 
up. [ was so astonished that 7 let the in 
cident pass without a word. Because | am 
ao salesman and frequent manv of these 
places while entertaming customers, I 
don't want to get on auvone’s tightwad 
list. How should [tell this cheap s.o.b. 


ready 


to loosen up his wallet a bu?—Hl. S., 
‘Tulsa. Oklahoma. 
In the same way you told uy. 


Ik am the wile of a Naval ofhcer sta 
uioned in Vietnam aud | miss him fierce 
lv. My background is strongly moral anc 
] have always felt that any woman who 
is unfaithful to her husband while he ts 
away fighting for his country is nothing 
but a selfish tramp. | have so lar success- 
fully resisted’ all temptation. A few days 
before writing this leuer. however. U at- 
tended a “bein.” to see what hippies look 
like and how they act. A member of Hell's 
Angels came up and began talking to me 
about sex and drugs—obviously intending 
to shock me. [am fairly sophisticated and 
was not disturbed by his language. so he 
finally went away. to find some other 
“square” observer who would be pro- 
voked by him. Thats when my problem 
began: To have not been able to get this 
vulgar but virile young man out of my 
thoughts. Last might, [actually dreamed 
that he was making love to me. and it 
was so exciting that Lo woke up very 
stimulated and very guilty. Today, 1 
have an overwhelming urge look for 
him. yet | know nothing but a nightmare 
could result if T got involved with such 

person. What can T doz—Mrs. L. B., 
San Francisco. California. 

The fact that this brief and casual en- 
counter could obsess you for the bet 
ter part of a 
intense emotional frustration caused by 
the separation from your husband. The 


combination of your feelings about adul 


week vesults from the 


tery and your allractton to a oye le psy- 


cho as a lover sugeests that you may be 
selling up what Dr. bru 
“hick-me"” game (a set of transac 
tions in which one of the 
the ullerior motiwe of sel{-punishment). 
unconsciously 


Berne would 
call a 


par fics has 


In other words, you are 


composing a script—what general semanti 
cists call a self-fulfilling prophecy—iwith 
soap-opera overtones, inc which unfaith- 
fulness brings an almost certain punish 
ment inits wake (if you had less murky 
MOVES, 


would have 


feel com 


you probably 


picked a less malefic male 


pulse about). There is no need to feel 
guilty about your cravings; they're nat 


ural ina healthy woman. Bul, considering 
the injustice you'd be doing your husband 
and the personal anguish youd undoubl- 
edly feel. we 
to remain fatthful until your 
returns. 


The letters S.C. D. V.O. appear on the 
top of a bottle of Chartreuse Green. 
Whit this abbreviation meaun?s— 
J. N.. Maywood. linots, 

The letters S.C, DLV. O. stand for the 
Latin anseription written out in full on 
the lahel of the bottle: Star Crux Dum 
Vohkitur Orbis, or “The Cross Stands 
Still as the World Revolves.” This is the 
motloa of the monks 


can only advise you to try 


hhusband 


dloes 


Carthustan whe 
manufacture the iqueur in their charter- 


house at Vorron, France. 


B have a fricnd whose mental condition 
is beginning to worry me. He has alwavs 
had a tendency to tell tall tales and to 
exaggerate. but lately a remark that a 
girl made to him—that he looks some 
thing like Porfirio Rubirosa—has begun 
to obsess him strangely. He tells people 
that he was once almost killed) driving 
his Ferrari at 150 mph on the Bois de 


Soulogne (the way Rubirosa really did 
die). Actually. he has never owned a car 


of any sort or even a license. On one oc- 


casion, while drunk, he ran through the 
streets shouting. “Where's mv Ferrart 
Somebody stole my Ferran!” Now he 


introduces me everywhere as 
side-kick.” even though my real naince is 
Unless something is done, he 


“Pepe. my 


Irving. 
will soon begin believing that he really 
is Rubirosa. What can [ doz. G.. 
New York. 


The creation of an assumed identity is 


srOUIN. 


excaping pamf{nl problems 
The first thing youve 
is fight the deluston 
that you ave somebody named Iyang. Un 


a way of 
within one’s ego. 


vot to do, therefore. 


less you can accept yourself as you really 
are. Pepe, there is little hope of your beng 
cured. 


All) reasonable questions—from fash 
won. food and drmk. hi-fi and sports cars 
to dating dilemmas, 
—will be 
writer includes a stamped. self-addressed 
Send all letters to The Playboy 
O19 N. Mich 
OUGTT. The 


pertinent QUeries will 


laste and etiquette 
personally answered tf the 
envelope. 
Playboy Building, 
Chicago, 
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Th S The '68 Sprint is a prime example of plus-engineering. We've 
e prin taken something good and made it even better. The aluminum 
heads and cylinder on both the Sprint SS and Sprint H 


holds TWO land are heat-stabilized before valve seats are inserted to improve 


valve seating. This is the oversquare short stroke engine 


speed records that is setting today’s high performance marks. And to 


make sure the Sprints look as fast as they go, we re-styled 


S the instruments and added a pebbled finish and striping to the tanks. 
O We The 1968 Sprints go good and look good. And they cost no more than a 


fad-cycle. That’s plus-engineering. At the Harley-Davidson dealer 


eG te 
improved it. near +3, He's also got the new stiches scrambler, Sprint CRS. 
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When you buy a Firestone 
tire~no matter how much 
or how little you pay- 
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Firestone tires are custom-built one by one. 
By skilled craftsmen. And they're personally 
inspected for an extra margin of safety. 
If these tires don't pass all of the exacting 
Firestone inspections, they don’t get out. 
Every new Firestone design goes through 
rugged tests of safety and strength far 
exceeding any driving condition you'll ever 
encounter. We prove them in our test lab. 
On our test track. And in rigorous day-to-day 
driving conditions. All Firestone tires meet 
or exceed the new Federal Government 
testing requirements. (They have for some 
time.) Firestone—The Safe Tire. At 60,000 
Firestone Safe Tire Centers. And at no more 
cost than ordinary tires. 


Firestone 
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PLAYBOY’S INTERNATIONAL DATEBOOK 
BY PATRICK CHASE 


ONLY A DECADE AGO, Waveling for pleasure 
behind the Tron Curtain was a contradic 
tion mm terms. More often than not, Com- 
munist state travel agencies seemed to 
speaalize m= bureaucratic bungling; in 
addition, visitors’ facilities were lew, far 
berween and usually il equipped. During 
the Sixties, however, Red tape las shrunk 
considerably when it comes to welcoming 
Westerners. To help ftalftll two needs— 
obtaining hard currenaes and construct- 
ing holiday havens for their own citizens 
—-Eastern-bloc governments have built up 
seacoasis rivaled for beauty in Europe 
only by the Mediterranean strands of 
Spam and Portugal. 

Leading the Communist world in at- 
trachng European and American visitors 
is Yugoslavia, which annually greets more 
than 15 thes as many foreigners as does 
Greece. Most summer visitors to Yugo- 
Slavia will be heading for its Adriatic 
coast and) the walled) medieval aty of 
Dubrovnik, the country’s most frequented 
seascape. In July, vou ll be able to catch 
the start of Dubroviik’s stx-week summer 
festival, which each year showcases, in 
addition to world-famed) performers, the 
best in Yugoslavian concerts, opera, ballet, 
theater, folk dancing and folk singing. 
Dubrovnik’s gambling casino may not 
have been precisely what Karl Marx vis- 
ualized in the way of people's socialism, 
but the state takes its cuc and the roulette 
wel chemin de fer games help keep 
Dubrovnik filled—and solvent. The re- 
sort’s Only drawback: At present, there 
ave too few first-class hotcl rooms to mect 
burgcomng demands. so reserve accom- 
modations well in advance at one of 
Dubrovatk’s top four hotels—the Kompas, 
Argentina, Excelsior or Imperial. 

Having watched parvenu Yugoslavia 
rake in Western gold, Russia has lost lit 
the time i building up tts two leachog 
Black Sea resorts. Yalta and Socht. Both 
are stu frequented primarily by Russian 
workers on vacation——and that includes 
the party elite as well as factory hands. But 
might life is probably more abundant at 
these spots than in Moscow, and Western- 
ers who want to glimpse the swinging side 
of Seviet life will be well advised to head 
for these areas. The beaches at Yalta and 
Sochi are covered with fist-sized rocks, but 
ho one secms to mind much, especially the 
robust Russian girls who happily and 
unself-consciously don the briefest of biki- 
ms in Which to cavort in and out of the 
sca. Curious to learn all they cain about 
America, these Bolshevik beachniks will 
rate them holiday a disaster if they  re- 
turn to work—or school—without having 
sown at least a few wild outs. 

Througheut eastern Europe, a number 
of other sumand-surl meceas have been 


built up in the past ten years. Perhaps 
the best planned of all) is Mamata, 
Romania, on the Black Sea. Mamaia ts 
plutogatically beautihfed by more than 
300 streamlined new hotels that line 
its mne-mile-Jong. 200-vard-wide beach: 
Chicf among them is the Interuational 
Hotel. Twenty restaurants—almost all of 
which feature dance bands—have also re- 
cently been opened; and Mamata has even 
constructed three might clubs. Bulgaria has 
similarly concentrated on improving its 
people's watering spots—chielly, Zlauni 
Pyassittsi (Golden Sands) and Drouzhba. 
both about 300 miles cast of Soha and 
within four miles of cach other. Although 
both offer wide stretches of beach, accom- 
modations will more casily be found in 
Golden Sands, where 64 hotels have been 
constructed; the best of them = are the 
Rodina, the Zlitna Kotva and the Teme- 
nouga. Poland has also put out a welcome 
mat for the mtermaticnial set: Phe onetime 
fishing village of Gdynia, Gdarisk and 
Sopot (within a few minutes’ drive of one 
another) are enjoying a uavel boomlet 
directly attributable to their fine yellow: 
sanded expanses of Baltic beach. 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary—the only 
Fasten-bloe nations ahat don't — bor- 
der on the Bale, Black or Adyiatic seas 
have such an abundance of scemeally 
serene lakes that they, too, have been 
able to attract’ Western More 
than 50 have sprung up 
tlong the 125-mile coast line of Hunga- 
ry’s Lake Balaton, the biggest in ceotral 
Furope—and also among the shallowest: 
The average depth is just over nine feet. 
And Lake Balaton’s beaches are 1500 to 
1500 feet wide—by fu the widest on the 
Conunemt. To sample the Like’s svbaritic 
sporting life, pay a visit to Balatonfired, 
its yachting cemer, where—hke hundreds 


VISILOFS, 


resort. | abeas 





of other visitors on a sunshiny day—vou'll 
be able to rent a sailboat. 
Crechoslovakia's favored rustic retreat 


is the strech of Carpathian Mountains 
that borders on Poland. “This green 
mountain range. kKnowu as the High Ta- 
Ira, is puncratad by more than [eo 
tiny lakes that have gained a well-earned 
reputiion for trout fishing, And the ma 
lions spas of Karlsbad and Marienbad 
(ves, the Marienbad) are well known 
throughout the Western world. No doubt 
about at: Tnereasingly, the lron Curtain 
persists more as a myth than as a reality: 
lor cach year, Communist Europe seems 
to be learning that coexistence pays—lor 
those on both sides. 

For further information write to Playboy 
Reader Service, Playboy Building, 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Hl. 60671. ¥ 
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THE PLAYBOY FORUM 


an interchange of ideas between reader and editor 


on subjects raised by “‘the playboy philosophy” 





AGAINST PHARISEES 
Tam 75, a reured Presbyterian minis- 
ter and for three vears have preached to 
85 retired ministers in the Pennev Me- 
moral Chureh in Florida, founded by 
J. C. Penney. | often shock some of my 
churchgoing friends by telling them that 
Hugh Hetner wines more like Jesus 
tilked than do many modern ministers. 
Jesus spent more tine denouncing hypoc 
risy than he did condemning adultery: 
“He that is without sin among you, let 
him first cast a stone at her.” Too many 
of us ure still skives to the Puritan reli- 
gion that held) all-day praver meetings, 
persecuted Quakers and burned women 
as witches. Let's have more of Jesus’ 
kind of religion and lewer Pharisees! 
George Caldwell 
Oak Ridge, Lennessce 


CONSERVATIVE PLAYBOY 
bncloscd is ao check for a clergy- 

niin s discount subscription to PLAYBOY, 
I feel it is part of inv responsibility as a 
minster to read PLAYBOY and to know 
what conservative sexual thought is lash- 
iomable these days. I hope the label 
“conservative” doesn’t bother you. It’s 
actually quite accurate. Your delight in 
having clergymen approve of PLAYBOY is 
just one example of uw. Nobody today 
really cares what clergymen cthink—cer- 
tainly not your readcrs or the people at 
large, or even other clergymen, Another 
cxample ol conservatism is) PLAYBOY'S 
thoughts on premarital sex, Premarital 
scx came in with bathtub gin 30° years 
ago. The real Sexual Revolution today is 
among marred people. Extramarital sex 
is the issue of the day and PLAyBoY is 
very conservative on this subject. 

The Rev, Ralph Nichols 

Oakland Christian Church 

Columbia, Missouri 


PLAYBOY PARADOX 

Despite all its ear wiggling for the 
abolition of ridiculous restraints on hu- 
man sexual behavior, the Bunny Empire 
perpetuates the myth that feeds these so 
cial ills: the notion that women are to 
be treated as objects. 

The untouchable. idealized Playmate, 
who emerges from photographs on your 
slick pages, is not a person but a provoc 
ative object to be possessed by the cyes 
of the masses. The drive to possess ob- 
jects is what your 200-plus pages a 
month are all about; the PLAYBOY package 


« Where-To-Buy-l? Use REACTS Card on Page 27 


consists of clothing, liquor, cars and 
food, with enough interspersed fiction 
to ensure that some conversation spices 
the sure-to-follow seductions. A woman 
reading PLAYBOY can hear its ¢ditorial 
voice loud and clear: “Be a sexily clad, 
buxom adornment that a man can wear 
on his arm. And remember that the im- 
portant thing is not that he 1s with you 
(you're an object, like his Ferrari) but 
that he is seen with you! So look pouty 
and smile—and trke along a pet ocelot 
on it leash.” 

Isn't the notion that women are ob- 
jects what The Playboy Philosophy is 
supposedly fighting? No legislator who 
regards a wonkin as a person will support 
anachronistic abortion laws, red-tape di- 
vorce procedures or censorship of the 
so-called obscene. The real moral issue 
today is this dchumanizagon, relegating a 
sccking-developmg-maturing-sharing —indi- 
vidual to the object-possesston level. Sup- 
posedly fghtng dehumanization in its 
Philosophy, vLaypoy ciudorses it in the 
rest of its pages. I challenge this great 
PLAYBOY paradox, 

Minilyn Kiss 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 

Here's a greatey paradox: During the 
fost decade of PLAYBOY'S existence, our 
detractors had ai field day mterpreting 
our point of view—usually inaccurately 
—and then blasting it. Rather than be 
damned for what he doesn’t believe, 
Hefner began writing “The Playboy 
Philosophy” as a statement of what he 
does believe. So now our critics have taken 
a new approach. They read “The Playboy 
Philosophy” and “The Playboy forum,” 
compare our statements wih their own 
musinter pretations of the magazune’s beltefs 
and then tell us we contradict ourself! 
In your case, you repeat the old and dts- 
credited cliché that piayvwoy endorses the 
treatment of women as objects. Yet in 
everything we say about the subject, we 
lake the opposite point of view. Instead 
of guing up your erroneous idea, you 
claim to have discovered a paradox. 

Apparently you react to the pictures in 
pLayBoy like someone taking a_ Ror- 
schach test: You see what you want to 
see. Whereas each Playmate-of-the-Month 
feature offers an entire photo-and-text 
profile of a young woman, portraying her 
in detail as the living person she is, you 
assert that you see “not a person but a 
provocattwve object.” Moreover, you sce 
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Like, man, 
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failed. 
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PLAYBOY as consisting primarily of its 
service features and you dismiss the bulk 
of the magazine—interviews, articles, let- 
ters columns, humor and stortes—as 
“interspersed fiction.” Worst of all, while 
failine to see what's there, you hear voices 
telling you that you're an object, like a 
Feryart. You can't hold us responsible for 
that. 

The attitude that is actually at the 
rool of restrictive abortion laws, burden- 
some divorce procedures, censorship and 
the like is the age-old antisexualism that 
has traditionally plagued Western socte- 
ty. And it is antisexualism that has led to 
the treatment of women as depersonal- 
ized objects. pLAYBoY’s affirmative ap- 
proach to sex offers an antidote to that 
altitude, while in “The Playboy Philoso- 
phy” and “The Playboy Forum” we 
attack the specific social and legal conse- 
quences of u. In short, you've challenged 
a paper paradox. 


RATIONAL SEX EDUCATION 
rLaysoy holds a place of honor in my 
home, alone with Harper's, Phe Atlantic 
and the few other magazines in America 
providing intellectual fare. [am a reader 
with a wide range of interests. In add 
tion to works of psychology and those 
pertaining to modern thoughts on sex, | 
have a rather extensive library of crotc 
Classics. As a result, my four daughters 
and one son, ranging in age from 5 
through 17, have been getting a thor- 
oueh and rational sex education. Con- 
trary to popular belief, 1 can guarantee 
that none of my “impressionable” young 
people is likely to have any sex problems, 
how or at any time in his married life. 
My family is a living example contradict- 
ing the bluenose fear of sex education. 
K. R. Linsner 
West Fork, Arkansas 


PLAYBOY IN COLLEGE 
[ am very impressed with PLAYBOY’s 

discussions of prostitution and homosex- 
uality. PLAYBOY is a source of the most 
up-to-date and authoritative information 
on these subjects. T intend to use this 
material im a course I teach on social 
deviance, 

Philip J. Perricone 

Instructor of Sociology 

Wake Forest University 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


“POOR RICHARD AND PLAYBOY” 

I wonder if you have seen an article 
tiled “Poor Richard and PLAYBOY: 
Brothers Under the Flesh” by Morton L. 
Ross, which appeared tn The Colorado 
Quarterly. The author asserts that Hugtt 
Hefner is nothing less than the retucar- 
nation of Benjamin Franklin. Franklin's 
Poor Richard’s Almanack was a bible for 
the young American on his way up in an 
age of scarcity, when hard work and sav- 


FORUM NEWSFRONT 


a survey of events related to issues ratsed by “the playboy philosophy” 





PORNOGRAPHY CUTS SEX CRIME 

COPENHAGEN—Sex crimes in) Copen- 
hagen have been reduced by 26 percent 
since the Danes legalized the publishing 
of pornography, The Washington Daily 
News reports. Copenhagen Chief of Po- 
lice Alex Hslund, who announced the 
new figures, said, “It looks as tf people 
melined to sex crimes vent their sickness 
through these books.” 


TITICUT BAN AFFIRMED 

ROsTON—The temporary ban against 
“Titicut Follies,” a documentary de- 
picting life at Bridgewater State Mental 
Hospital for the Crimmally Insane (“The 
Playboy Forum,” March), was affirmed 
by Judge Harry Kalus of the Massachu- 
setts Superior Court. Judge Kalus said 
that the movie's theme iw “cruditics, 
nuditics and obscenities. The film is a 
nightmare of ghoulish obscenities.” 

This was in sharp contrast lo a previous 
opinion by Federal Judge Walter R. Mans- 
field of New York, who declared: “Dis- 
tasteful as the subject matier may often 
be, il represents an ever-increasing phe- 
nomenon im our socicly that cannot be 
swept under the rug... - T am satisfied 
that the picture does not knowingly or 
recklessly falsify or misrepresent. 
fudge Mansfield had denied a Massachu- 
sells request for an injunction to prevent 
exdulition of the film im New York City. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
has contended that the film violates the 
privacy of the Hospital's inmates, while 
the filim’s supporters claim the real reason 
behind the banning ts the state’s wish to 
hush up conditions in’ Massachusetts’ 
mental institutions. Producer Frederick 
Wiseman told praysoy that he intends 
!o appeal the decision to the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court. 


CONTRACEPTION AND THE POOR 

NEW YORK—Communily workers for 
Planned Parenthood in New York City 
have increased the number of cases han- 
dled by the organization's centers from 
10,000 in 1964 to 30,000 tn 1966. A new 
approach, with Planned Parenthood 
community workers knocking on doors 
in the slums and offering birth-control 
information, ts credited with the merease. 
This development became possible after 
birth-control crusader Wilham Baird was 
arrested in 1965 in New York City for 
teaching contraception to the poor, Bad 
successfully led the fight to have New 
York State’s law against the dissemina- 
fion of birth-control information repealed 
(“The Playboy Forum,” February). 

The mam opposition to contraception 
for New York's poor now comes from 
some segments of the poor themselves, 
They believe that bath control will 


diminish the power of ethnic minorities, 
According to The New York Times, 
Planned Parenthood workers have been 
told that “a Puerto Rican will never be 
elected mayor tf they use birth control.” 

Similar ethnic charges have been 
made against Planned Parenthood in 
Pittsburgh, where Dr. Charles Greenlee, 
an official of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, ac- 
cused Planned Parenthood of trying to 
keep the Negro birth rate as low as pos- 
sible. “There must be more Negroes, not 
fewer,” said Dr. Greenlee, who stated 
that the Negro birth rate is presently two 
and a half times that of the white, 


ABORTION REFORM 

Efforts to liberalize state abortion laws 
will be made in the New York and Con- 
necticut legislatures this year. Assembly- 
man Albert H. Blumenthal of New York 
has filed a bill that he claims meets 
many of the objections raised against an 
earlier version that was defeated in the 
stale legislature last year, In Connectt- 
cul, a legislative commission that ts re- 
viewing the state’s criminal statules said 
i would recommend liberalizing Con- 
nectioul’s abortion laws, 

In Minnesota, u is expected that a bill 
repealing all the state's abortion laws 
(thus placing abortion in the hands of 
the patient and her physician) will be 
introduced at the next legislative session. 
Supporters of the bill hope to obtain the 
backing of the state medical society. 

Meanwhile, private groups and indi. 
widuals are working to ease the lot of 
women with unwanted pregnancies. A 
group of 31 New York City clergymen 
offer a service of advice and counsel to 
women secking abortion; in the first five 
months, the service counseled over S800 
women. According to The New York 
Times, Lawrence Lader, author of the 
book “Abortion,” has publicly declared 
that he will get “the best medical serv- 
wes” al moderate prices for “any woman 
in need.” Lader says he has helped 400 
women who have called or written to him, 


STUDENTS ETHICALLY ORIENTED 


GROSSINGER, NEW YORK—d_ group of 
SP rabbis, who are campus religious 


counselors, generally agreed that today's 
college students apparently accept pre- 
martial sex but try to keep ut in an eth 
cal framework. According to The New 
York Times, the rabbis, who met to com- 
pare notes at the annual conference of 
directors of nat Brith Hillel Founda- 
tions, believe that American college 
students have not thrown out morals alto- 
gether but, rather, ave trying to work out 





a morality of their own. The conference 
asserted that promiscuity is generally 
frowned upon; that pot smoking ts wide- 
ly prevalent, although reports of it are 
often exageerated; that the students ac- 
cept the benefits of the affluent society 
but reject its values and that though 
their methods may sometimes be wrong, 
the students are usually right in’ the 
causes for which they protest. 


EQUAL ALIMONY 

NEW yORK—A New York State legis- 
lative committee has proposed that the 
state’s divorce law be amended to make 
a wife liable to alimony payments in 
cases where the husband needs support. 

“Our recommendation recognizes that 
the equality of women before the law 
has reached such a level that there is 
and should be an equal obligation of the 
Spouses to share their means when one 
encounters misfortune and is in need,’ 
declared presiding state senator Dalwin 
J. Nules. 

The Joint Legislattwe Committee on 
Matrimonial and Family Law is also con- 
sidering a proposal to abolish alimony 
com pletely, 


FAMILY FAILURE PREDICTED 

Our society's present form of family 
organization is a “massive fatlure,” ac- 
cording to anthropologist Margaret Mead. 
Evidence of this failure is “a proliferation 
of communily-maintained social services” 
intended to take over functions the family 
can no longer perform, as well as such 
social ulls as “the development of adoles- 
cent rebellion cults, overt and aggresse 
male homosexuality, female promiscuity 
and a growing incidence of alcoholism, 
addiction and psychosomatic disorders in 
both sexes.” 

In an article in Daedalus, the journal 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Miss Mead predicts that the 
family’s collapse will lead to drastic 
changes in the organization of society 
and in individual life styles. She warns, 
however, that the transitional period to 
new ways of life will be difficult’ and 
“may engender counterrevolutions” whose 
aim might be “to refocus attention on the 
home, limit: sexual freedom, curtail the 
individual development of women and 
subordinate the creattve capacities of the 
individual adult to the needs of the 
group. ...” It will take all the construc- 
five and creative imagination available, 
Miss Mead concludes, to see us successfully 
through the coming social rearrangements. 


POLICE-ENTRAPMENT DENIAL 
wonoLuLu—The chief of the Honolu- 
lu Police Department and his assistant 
dented the allegations in two December 
“Playboy Forum” letters that Honolulu 
police either entrap homosexuals or take 


sexual advantage of them. According to 
the Honolulu Advertiser, Chief Dan Liu 
claimed that “no properly trained police- 
man will have to resort to entrapment 
or any other illegal tactic to enforce the 
law.” Assistant Chief Yoshio Hasegawa 
added: “I don’t see how any uniformed 
policeman can find time for this homo- 
sexual type of activity, because he is re- 
quired to constantly patrol his beat and 
report in periodically.” 

Although the Advertiser article made 
wt clear that the chief and his assistant 
consider entrapment procedures by the 
Honolulu force unlikely—and distasteful 
—it did not state whether the men on 
the beat have been specifically ordered 
not lo engage in them, 


SEX AND MEDICINE 

Los ANGELES—A UCLA medical-school 
survey revealed that sexual problems 
account for 77 percent of a psychiatrist's 
practice and 15 percent of a general 
practitioner’s, Most of the doctors inter- 
viewed said that they had no formal 
training in dealing with sexual prob- 
lems; some admitted they were occa- 
sionally embarrassed by discusstons of 
sexual matters with patients. 


100,000,000 DRUG USERS 

NEW YORK—Accordmg to a_ recent 
New York Times five-part series on drug 
use and abuse, psychedelics—especially 
marijuana and LSD—have made deep 
inroads into middle-class America, tn- 
cluding growing use by business execu- 
tres. Far from being exclusively hippie 
or college-age fads, the mind-expanding 
chemicals are replacing alcohol im many 
respectable homes. The same series also 
concluded that 100,000,000 — citizens— 
one out of every two Americans—are 
involved in some form of drug use aside 
from psychedelics (this figure includes 
heavy drinkers and smokers, as well as 
the users of barbiturates, tranquilizers 
and amphetamines). The widely publi 
cized heroin “menace” ts minor tn com- 
parison, comprising no more than about 
100,000 addicts, or half of one percent 
of the population. The Times found that 
one of the frequent side effects of psy- 
chedelic use is conversion to pacifism. 
Many busimessmen who were hawks be- 
fore trying LSD have become doves aft- 
erward, hating the concept of wolence. 
The Times also told of an Amherst fra- 
ternilty brother who was known as “the 
mad dog” when he was a heavy drinker 
but who has been called “the docile 
dog” since he has switched to marijuana. 
According to the Vimes, the reports link- 
ing ESD to chromosome damage have 
frightened off many former users, and this 
drug, which may have reached | ,000,000 
people at the height of its fad, probably 
has only tens of thousands of devotees now. 
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ing were the means of both personal and 
nauonal prosperity. In today’s age of 
abundance, when knowledgeable con- 
sumption and the art of enjoying leisure 
are the premier qualities that the Ameri. 
can young man needs to learn, he reads 
the bible according to Hefner. The mes- 
sage of rational ethics that is carried in 
PLAYBoY's dazzling pages is what Ross 
calls “the Franklin pit in Hefner's 
peach.” 

That the peach and the pit are one, 
Ross says, “is further established by cer- 
tain shared habits.” He gives as exam- 
ples “their aggressive candor in discussing 
the uses of venery” and the fact that each 
of them, after achieving success, devoted 
the years of his ascendancy to good works, 
“then the Philadelphia charities. now the 
newly chartered nonprofit Playboy Foun- 
dation.” Mr. Ross also notes the “em- 
phatic protest of Franklin-Hefner against 
harsh and repressive sex laws.” 

Albert Lake 
Denver, Colorado 


CHAMPION OF CHASTITY 

Readers Digest, the renowned de- 
fender of virginity, has found a man who 
claims to have discovered a new argu 
ment for abstaining from premarital sex. 
Dean Ernest Gordon of Princeton Uni- 
versity Chapel summarizes his argument 
in the article “The New Case for Chasti. 
ty” in the January 1968 Digest: “Sexual 
freedom. under the so-called ‘new moral- 
itv,” should be regarded by today's youth 
as a challenge to their freedom of 
chowe.” Vhus, since today’s youth feels 
free to engage in premarital sex, thev 
should prove that they are free agents by 
not engaging in it. 

If this is not very convincing, the rest 
of Dean Gordon's article regurgitates all 
the old arguments against premarital sex. 
In typical Ieader’s Digest fashion, his 
points are “proved” with anecdotes 
about nameless people—the voung man 
who “shuddered, lowering his face into 
his hands” as he admitted that he'd 
helped his girl get an abortion and the 
“lovely, well-integrated girl" who said, 
“Don't worry about me. I'm a noncon- 
formist. I intend to remain a virgin until 
I marry.” 

In the concluding paragraph, the 
author declares, “Thus, the case for chasti- 
ty rests finally upon the uniquely God- 
given character and dignity of men and 
women.”” Dean Gordon's case works if 
you believe that God doesn’t want young 
people to engage in sex outside mar- 
riage or if you believe that sex is undig- 
nified. It’s a nice article, worthy of the 
Reader's Digest and emotionally satis- 
fying if you read it with the determina- 
tion to accept its findings, no matter 
what. 

1 feel that everybody should make or 
forsake love in a manner that satishies his 
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needs and desires and that befits his moral 
tendency—and that the Reader's Digest 
should do an article on “The New Cuse 
for Minding One's Own Business.” 

G. Jules Kaye, PhD. 

San Bernardino, California 


SEX AND MEDICINE 

As a nurse, | must agree with Hefner's 
criuicisms of society's sick sexual atti- 
tudes. Nowhere are these hang-ups more 
mumiifest than in a hospital, where such 
sick mentalities are visible among pa- 
ticnts, nurses and even doctors. For ex- 
ample, many  nurses—especially — those 
over 30—will not give a male patient a 
complete bed bath. Instead, they will 
bathe 99 percent of him, then send in a 
nulle attendant to do the remainder. 

Patients’ attitudes range from neurotic 
modesty to exhibitionism. Some men 
twin crimson when a nurse takes a recutl 
temperature. On the other hand. there 
are men who “misunderstand” directions 
and sirip completely when they are told 
to strip to their shorts; or ones who wig- 
gle their toes to help the blanket “acer 
dentally” slip down while the nurse is 
changing a dressing on thei chest or 
abdomen. 

As for doctors: Ask any woman! There 
are) physicians who perform a yaginal 
examination aso miatter-of-facily asa 
throat examination—but there are also 
those, parilyzed by prudery, who rush 
through it so quickly that serious medical 
problems are missed. 

(Name withheld by request) 
New Haven, Connecticut 


HARD PILL TO SWALLOW 
I disagree vehemently with Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Ziegler. who is quoted in the 
November Playboy Forum as saying, or 
implymg, that women who gripe about 
the side cllects of the birth-control pill 
are not as sexually mature as those who 
accept the side effects cheerfully. Twice, 
enthusiastic gynecologists persuaded me 
to try the pill, and uow T say to hell with 
it. Nausea and sore breasts mav seem 
minor to Dr. Ziegler, but they're a nui- 
sence to the woman who has them. Give 
me the old-fashioned = dtaphragm-and- 
jelly method any time, and don't tell me 
that this makes me a frigid prude (which 
was the implication of Dr. Ziegler’s 
statement that pill users “enjoy sexuali- 
ty” more than non—pill users). Did it ever 
occur to the good doctor that some wom- 
en turn to the pill because they have 
puritanical hang-ups about the necessity 
of (Gasp! Shudder!) touching their own 
venitals when a diaphragm is used? 
(Name withheld by request) 
San Matco, California 


DOCTOR’S VIEW ON SEX 

As a medical doctor. T agree heartily 
with Hefner's declaration that the tradi- 
tional sexual code of our society creates 
unhappiness among all age groups. 


Eighty percent of my patients have 
psychosomatic ailments whose origins are 
emouonal conflicts, most of them sexual. 
If I had my life to live over, I would 
specialize in psychiatry. 

Another hormd aspect of the sex code 
is 1S proscription of abortion. My heart 
breaks every time IT must refuse to abort 
an unwillingly pregnant woman, Know- 
tng that her next call will be to a quack 
or a butcher. When will society wntte the 
doctor's hands and allow him to give his 
patients the full benefit of his medical 
knowledge? 

(Name withheld by request) 
Toronto, Ontario 


SELFISH ABORTION 
To all of the ugly. stupid. promiscuous 
people who have advocated in The Play. 
boy Forum liberalizing abortion laws: I 
wish your own mother had aborted vou. 
This world would be better off without 
you and your selfish ideas. We have 
sterilization. contraceptives and absti- 
nence; isn’. that enough? 
D. A. Jalkinskey 
Cleveland, Ohio 


CARELESS LOVE 
In the December Playboy Forum, a 
pregnant college sentor blamed socicty 
for giving her the choice of a self-induced 
abortion or bearing an illegitimate child. 
Her attitude is very immature. If she 
thought herself old enough to indulge in 
sex. she should have been  marure 
enough to take the proper precautions. 
She should assume the responsibility as 
an adult, not add another sin to” her 
record by committing murder. I believe 
in abortion for medical purposes and 
when the pregnancy is) caused by a 
crime such as rape; but when two young 
people choose to have sexual intercourse, 
they must assume the responsibility of 
possible pregnancy. To get rid of an un- 
born child because it is inconvenient ts 
no just cause for an abortion. 
Mrs. William Campton 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
Obviously, you don't: believe abortion 
ris murder (although you say so), or you 
wouldn't approve of it even for medical 
purposes. You seem to think that the 
girl should suffer—perhaps for life—for 
commilting the “sin” of 
We don’t agree. In a truly secular socie- 
ty, the punishment of sinus left to Gad, 
while properly tiself 
with the punishment of crime. 


careless lower. 


sociely concerns 


ABORTION AND THE SOUL 

The abortion issue. which would other- 
wise be a cool, scientific discussion, has 
been overhesed by the itroduction of 
the theological category of the “soul.” At 
what pomt does the soul enter the body. 
so that thenceforth one ts dealing not 
with 2 purely biological organism but 
with an immortal person? Phe Roman 


Catholic Church favors the theory of 
immediate animation—that from the mo- 
ment of union of male and female cells, 
we live a person with an absolute right 
to life. 

This theory must. 1 believe, be reject- 
ed on at least four counts: 

1. Any theory that has. 10 the ordinary 
conscience, such grotesque and = even 
mMolstrous consequences is surcly wrong. 
One nay appreciate the values it is trying 
to safeguard but revolt at the price it asks 
for them. 

2. The fact is that this theory is quite 
incapable of prool or disprool. To say 
that a human fetus at any particular nio- 
ment has or does not have a soul ts to 
make a statement for or against which ne 
empirical evidence cin be adduced. 

3. Moreover, the theory embocies an 
un-Biblical conception. to which the 
Christian theologian has no particular 
attachment. The view that each individ. 
ual possesses an tmmortal soul is a 
Greek, not a Biblical, concept. The Bibl 
cal wradition is committed to no notion ol 
any kind of immortal cntty or substance 
in regard to the fetus. 

4. Psychologically. as Dr. Glanville 
Williams points out. no one consistently 
believes in the theory or subscribes cmo- 
tionally to the view that a fertilized 
ovum is a person. He writes: 


We do not regard a miscarriage, 
when it occurs naturally. as the 
death of a human being—even as 
an accidental death. This attitude ts 
reflected in the law. A fetus that is 
spontancously aborted belore the 
end of the seventh month can be 
burned in the back garden or put 
into a hospital incinerator. No statue 
tory notice of birth need be given. 
There are no obsequies. Even the 
Catholics. who now generally main- 
tain that the fetus has a soul. do not 
perform jt funeral service. 

In the light of these fiaets, it 
seems sale to assert that when an 
embryo or fetus is spontaneously 
aboried, we do not customarily re- 
gard it as a person. By what freak 
of logic, then. cin we assert that il 
the abortion is deliberately induced, 
the fetus becomes a perso: 


Since the theory upou which the tradi- 
ional morality and legality of abortion 
are judged is so questionable. ts it possi- 
ble that we should cease to think of 
abortion as a sin or to treat tl as a crime? 

} think it ts not only possible, it ts 
destrable. 

The Rie Rev. Johan Robinson 
Bishop Sullragan of Woolwich 
London. Kngland 

Bishop Robinson, a liberal English pret 
ale, won acclana with “Honest to God,” 
a book attackine traditional Cloistian 
su pernaluralism, His latest book w °ERx 
ploration into God.” 
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THE DEATH PENALTY 

The discussion of the death penalty in 
The Playboy Forwm has been lively and 
sumulating; however, one of the strong. 
est arguments against capital punish- 
ment has not yet been presented, 

First, the death penalty is an irrevoca- 
ble punishment; yet it is rendered by fal- 
lible men. The many documented cases 
of innocent men who have been execut- 
ed prove that there will be such injus- 
tices as Jong as capital punishment exists. 
If a man is unjustly sent to prison. he 
can be indemnified by the state when 
the error is «discovered. But there is no 
way to indemnify a dead man. In the 
words of Thomas Jefferson, “I shall ask 
for the abolition of the punishment of 
death unul I have the infallibility of hu- 
man judgment demonstrated to me.” 

Bart Wolf 
New York, New York 


HUMAN WEEDS 

Recent Playboy Forum letters oppos- 
ing capital punishment appear to be 
based largely on sentimentality and 
sancuumony. Many advantages would re- 
sult from a uniform penal code making 
capital punishment mandatory under a 
restricted list of circumstances, such as 
the following: 

1. A second conviction for murder in 
the first degree (that is, premeditated 
homicide). 

2. A third conviction for robbery or 
attempted robbery involving threatening 
the vicums with a deadly weapon. 

3. Irrefutable proof that archcrimi- 
nality is one’s established lifelong profes- 
sion, involving participation in organized 
extortion, racketeering and robbery, in 
which assault and murder are standard 
modus operandi. 

The purpose here is not deterrence 
but simply a means of improving socie- 
tv. Isn't it desirable to prune at least 
some of the worst weeds in our garden? 

W. T. Harris 
Woodbury, Connecticut 
Weeds, yes; humans, no. 


DRAFT-CARD BURNERS 

Raymond Page, Superintendent — of 
Public Instruction for the State of Illi- 
nois, has placed a resolution before the 
boards of the University of Hlinois and 
Southern Illinois University that would 
make compliance with the Selective Serv- 
ice Act a requirement for attendance in 
suute institutions of higher educauion and 
would require these institutions to expel 
students who burn their draft cards. 

The Hhinois division of the American 
Civil Liberties Union wishes to express 
its strong disagreement with such a reso- 
hnion, which is a violation of academic 
freedom and of the constitutional rights 
of stuclerts. 

First, it is Our contention that the pub- 
lic burning of a draft card is a symbolic 


act protected by the First Amendment, 
the right of freedom of speech. Our or- 
ganization has so argued in court and, as 
a matter of fact, there are now two 
conflicing U.S. Court of Appeals deci- 
sions on this matter. The most recent held 
that the 1965 amendment to the Selec 
uve Service Act, which calls for punish- 
ment of one who knowingly destroys or 
mutilates his Selective Service certificate, 
is an unconsututional limitation on the 
right of free expression. It is quite likely 
that the U.S. Supreme Court will soon 
be reviewing this entire area. 

A student who is accused of violating 
the law is certainly subject to review and 
punishment by the courts; but for a uni- 
versity or college to expel a student prior 
to his day in court is clearly putting him 
in double jeopardy. Certainly it is a re- 
versal of the basic tenet that an individu- 
al ts innocent unul proven guilty. Even if 
the student should be found guilty, he 
must be permitted to appeal in the 
courts; only if he then loses and is incar- 
cerated should he be expelled from 
school, because he would not be able to 
attend classes while in prison. 

Secondly, the student is a member not 
only of the academic community but 
also of the community at large and of 
other specific communities. Colleges and 
universiucs must regard him as both a 
student and a private individual. They 
must recognize that his being a student 
is often irrelevant to his private status; in 
his capacity as a private citizen, he 
should not be subject to punitive meas- 
ures unless the college can prove that he 
has acted in a way that adversely affects 
or seriously interferes with its normal 
educational functions. We can hardly 
conceive of how a student who makes a 
private decision to burn his draft card 
alfects those functions. 

A college or university should be con- 
sidered a “community of scholars” in 
which the “free market place of ideas” 
prevails. The Page proposal is complete- 
ly counter to such concepts and would, if 
successful, tend to dry up that free 
expression so valuable to the miainte- 
nance of intellectual inquiry. 

Whether or not we agree with these 
dissenting students, they are some of our 
best young people. It would be tragic for 
the state of Illinois and its institutions of 
higher learning to attempt to crush these 
protesters, when, in fet, their activities 
have nothing to do with these mstitutions. 

Jay A. Miller 

Executive Director, Hhinois Division 
American Civil Liberties Union 
Chicago, Hliteois 


EAVESDROPPING VS. WIRE TAPPING 

I can tesuly that members of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Drug Abuse Control are 
careful to observe the public’s right of 
privacy. Recently, I was involved, as a 
private citizen, in helping the Bureau 


apprehend a number of LSD dealers. 
My job was to cavesdrop on my room- 
mate's telephone conversations and relay 
what I heard to the agents. Finally, I de 
cided I couldn't take having to stay up 
all night to listen. I asked the agents to 
tap our phone instead. Their reaction 
was a very quick ““That’s illegal!” They 
added that their head office in Washing- 
ton had recalled all tapping equipment 
months ago and had forbidden — its 
replacement. 

The LSD dealers were caught, prov- 
ing that our law-enforcement agents can 
protect the public interest through hard 
work and sleepless informants. 

(Name withheld by request) 
Chicago, Hlinois 

It's reassuring to learn that the “‘pub- 
lic’s right of prtwacy” ts in such trust- 
worthy hands. 


MARIJUANA BLUES 

It's rather discouraging to spend ume 
in jul for the “crime” of possessing a 
weed, IT haven't hurt anybody, I haven't 
stolen from anybody, I haven't raped any- 
body's daughter—why am I in jail? I 
don’t feel like a criminal. 

I came to Alaska with my dog, want- 
ing only to go into the mountains and 
talk in my way to my God. I had nothing 
to prove to anybody. I just wanted to be 
Jeft alone. But then I made my mistake 
—I committed a charitable act. I felt 
sorry for a fellow who told me he was 
A.W.O.L. from the Army. Since I'm 
against war and everything the military 
stands for, I agreed to turn this poor 
cat onto some grass—at his request. He 
promptly turned me in. 

This silly grass law is only one small 
reflection of the mentality that rules 
America and dictates what we can read, 
what we can think and what position we 
must use when we make love. 

My love to all the gentle people. Our 
day 1s coming. 

Trod Runyon 
Anchorage State Jail 
Anchorage, Alaska 


POLICE PLEA 

The reason for this letter is to make a 
small plea for the police. I am a state 
trooper and a college graduate with a 
B. A. in government, 

We policemen are not politicians; we 
do our job the best we can; we do not 
make the kiws. I do not deny that there 
are cases of police brutality, but I would 
not be a party to this type of conduct, In 
my nine years as a police oflicer, I have 
never had to beat up anyone. 

What about all the good things that 
police officers do every day—finding lost 
persons, aiding the injured, ete.? In this 
country, auto accidents kill 53,000 
people cach year. I, as a policeman, 
can attempt to decrease that number by 
stopping motorists and tssuing verbal 

(continued on page 136) 
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3 bo Stcty dry, Sweetheart” 


Remember mama? Remember how 

8 sho? d get alittle crazy on rainy morn- 
pres She wouldn’t let you get away 
. 4! swith anything. (“Either you fish 
§ ae rall your oatmeal, or no Captain 
> ee Midnight tonight. ’) Then there 
4 was always that extra spoonful of 
tod-liver oil, just to be on the safe 
B side. When it was time to get dressed, 
she'd make you put on practically 
= pou —_ ee when she 
| Seewas through, you looked like one big 

F == a 2 — ee osh. Then held plant a mushy one 

on your a rods stieated brow and lovingly pat you out the door. 

Now that yow’re a big boy, you have to look out for yourself. Only, 
we know you don’t play it as cafe as your mother did. So we do a little 
mothering of our own. We make raincoats 
with a unique fabric that won’t let one single 
solitary drop near mama’s little boy. And just ‘ 
to be on the safe side, we back up the hardest 
hit areas (shoulders, back and arms) 
with our Third Barrier Construc- 
tion. The one thing a Maincoat* 
does let in, is lots of fresh air (some- 

thing your slicker couldn’t do). 
So take care of yourself. When 
it rains, remember London Fog. 
Oh yes, and don’t forget your 


rubbers. London Fog 
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The Heublein Martini. 
Its mostly gin. And strictly for the lion-hearted. 


The Heublein Martini throws down the gauntlet. 
It’s for the man who wants his Martini bone-dry. 
And icy smooth. 

How do we make it? From a sterling London Dry 
Gin. And just a splash of fine dry Vermouth. 
Always fresh. Always full strength. A perfect 
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Just pour over ice. And the field is yours. 


Heublein Cocktails. 15 kinds. Better than most people make. 





sumer ovo CHARLES PERCY 


a candid conversation with the news-making junior senator from illinots 


The real-life incarnation of the leg- 
endary all-American hero—a_ poor but 
honest young man who earns fame and 
fortune through gumption and stick-to- 
itiveness—has seldom been more arche- 
typally embodied than in the bluc-eyed, 
clean-jawed person of 18-year-old Charles 
Harting Percy, the junior Senator trom 
Hlinaw., From oan impoverished —boy- 
hood—at one point diuang the Depres- 
sion. his family was on rveltef—le rose 
before tuning 30 to head a major cam- 
era company and become a_omiltion- 
aire many times over, In politics, he's 
svomed ahead even faster, from fund- 
raining front manioin the late Fifties to 
red-hot Vice-Presidential—or even Prest- 
dential—prospect in 1968.) Despite has 
own disclaimers and the fact that he’s 
spent yust over a year in hits first elective 
office, politicians, pundits and pollsters 
now uniformly yank Chuck Percy right 
along with Richard Nixon, George Rom- 
ney, Nelson Rockefeller and Ronald 
Reagan in the 1908 sweepstakes. Their 
reasons are sound: He is abundantly en- 
dowed with all the essentials for success 
in the political big time. These days, for 
better or for worse, a man’s page is 
powerful political capital; and young, 
handsome, personable Chuck Percy ts 
every inch the ideal politicran—just as 
his photogente wife and children look 
exactly like the proper family. On telewt- 
sion, he comes across smoothly; with his 
deep, resonant voice and pear-shaped ar- 
tieulation. he pours forth thoughtful and 
polished phrases on almost any topic. 


But Percy is more than mere facade. 
He reads widely, works diligently from 
dawn tll late at night, thinks fast on 
Jus feet and has the business background 
so dnghly regarded by much of the 
American electorate. Liberal Republicans 
regard him as one of thetr own; yet con- 
seroatives remember that in 1%1, untirke 
many party liberals, he reluctantly but 
officially backed Barry Goldwater, Thus, 
any one of the mayor Presidential contend- 
ers, deft or right. might well give the 
nod to Perey as his running mate. And if 
a convention deadlock for the ticket’s top 
spot should develop. the ensuing search 
for ao mutually acceptable compromise 
candidate could well add the most suc- 
cessful chapter yet to Chuck Percy's 
rags-to-riches success story. 

Brought up im northeast Chicago, 
Percy demonstrated early a_ singular 
compulsion to get ahead. At the age of 
five, he was out selling subscriptions to 
Country Gentleman and won a_ plaque 
for lining up more than any other city 
salesman im the nation; at cight, he was 
an area captain, with the largest toute in 
the Chicago region. Then, in rapid succes- 
ston, Edward Percy lost his job when the 
bank where he worked as a cashier failed: 
and he was completely wiped out in the 
stock market. In order to help the family 
in ats long, difficult struggle to recover, 
Chuck had to work even harder: he sold 
still more magazines, marketed the cookies 
and cakes his mother baked and started a 
shopping service for women unable to go 
to the stove themselves. Usually busy with 
several simultaneous jobs throughout high 


school, by the time he reached college, 
he had learned the cardinal creed of capi- 
falism: You can make more by using 
other people's labor and services than by 
selling your own, At the University of 
Chicago, where he went on a half schol- 
arship, Percy perfected a cooperative 
agency that pooled the buying of food, 
clothes, linen, appliances and the like— 
al large-volume discounts—for the campus 
fraternities; by his senior year, his fee 
for this service was S10.000. He also 
worked for a group of small colleges 
secking potential applicants among area 
high school graduates; they patd Percy 
five cents a name for cach prospect and 
ten dollars for each student who actually 
siened up with one of them. Farming out 
the work to classmates, he paid them 
three cents a@ name and fiwe dollars a 
sign-up. 

But Percy's big break came when he 
asked Joseph MeNabb, his Chistian 
Setence Sunday-school teacher, to hire 
his in-and-out-of-work father. Head of 
the small Bell & Howell camera compa- 
ny. McNabb took a ltking to the indus- 
frious youngster; he found a job for the 
father and offered another—plus schol. 
arship help—to the son. Percy worked 
for him during summers and vacations 
and, after graduation in 1941, was put im 
charge of a new Bell & Howell division 
that handled defense contracts. The divi- 
ston expanded rapidly and MeNabb saw 
to u that Percy was on the board of di- 
rectors by the time he was 23. Kept on 
as a company officer during his three 
years in the Navy, he was awarded hefty 





“The only way for a nation to be respected 
—by uself as well as by the rest of the 
world—ais to be respectable, in thought and 
deed. I hope to contribute to the process 
of restoring that respectability to America.” 


“The militant Negro leaders aren't going 





to win freedom now—or ever—with Molo- 
lov cocktatls. The white support they need 
towin the black revolution can be regained 
only with nonviolent perseverance.” 


“The bombing of population centers in 
North Vietnam will not disunite that coun 
trys it will unite the country. It will give 


them vistble evidence for the belief that 
we want to overthrow thew government.” 
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stock options and was ultimately des- 
renated as McNabb’s successor. When 
McNabb died in 1949, Percy became 
head of the company shortly before his 
30th bitthday. He did a top-notch job of 
expanding the company’s sales at home 
and abroad, diversified manufacture into 
new lines and generally built the corpo- 
rate image of a responsible, forward- 
thinking business concern, While most 
camera manufacturers supported high 
U.S. tariffs—to keep out German and 
Japanese competition—Percy preached 
tariff reductions, arguing that the carrot 
of U.S. tariff cuts would persuade for- 
eign countries to reduce restrictions on 
American cameras. (Bell & Howell sub- 
sequently acquired sole U.S. distribu- 
tion rights for Japan’s Canon camera 
company.) Hts lobbying for this unusual 
position—along with actiity as an Ilr 
nots Republican fund vatser—brought 
him to the attention of President Etsen- 
hower, who decided that Percy should 
be encouraged in public service and in- 
staled him as head of a prestigious Re- 
publican Committee on Program and 
Progress, designed to shape long-range 
party policy. This position helped push 
him into the spotlighted job of platform- 
committee chairman at the 1960 Presiden- 
tial convention, where he unfortunately 
got’ caught im the sharp cross fire 
between Nixon and Rockefeller forces, 
found himself in deep water and turned 
in one of his rare less-than-impresstve 
performances. 

But Percy's taste of political high life 
had whetted his appetite to run for office 
—and he typically decided he might as 
well start at the lop. He fixed his sights 
on the IHlinots governorship; but months 
of arduous campaigning found him 
running far behind a popular political 
veteran, then-Hlinois Secretary of State 
Charles Carpentier, for the G. O. P. nomr- 
nation. Carpentier, however, suddenly 
suffered a heart attack, pulled ont and 
threw his support to young Percy—who 
won the nomination and seemed secure- 
ly aimed toward victory and a brilliant 
future. But a funny thing happened on 
his way to Springfield: The National Re- 
pubhcan Convention nominated Barry 
Goldwater for President. Hoping to es- 
cape the preconvention infighting between 





the party's liberal and conservative 
wines, Percy promised to go along 


with whatever might be the majority de- 
ciston of the Illinois delegation. This 
finally found him uncomfortably and 
unenthusiastically backing Goldwater in 
the campaign. Running dismally in Ih- 
nos, Goldwater lost by almost 900,000 
voles and drageed Percy down with 
him. Though Goldwater was certainly 
the crucial factor in Percy’s 180,000-vote 
deficit, the Ilimotsian could have done 
more to help himself; in campaign ap- 
pearances, he came across stiffly, tried to 
tightrope walk and often contradicted 
himself on key issues. 


Only momentarily daunted by the set- 
back, however, Percy soon decided on 
another bold stroke; rather than wait 
four more years for another crack at the 
governorship, he would run for the next 
major office opening in Hlinots—the Sen- 
ate seat of the respected veteran: Demo- 
crat, Paul Douglas. Many thought Percy 
was courting another defeat and, with it, 
political oblivion; but a warmer and more 
telaxed Percy waged an intelligent, ag- 
gressive campaign. Douglas was hurt by 
his advanced age, an antt-Democratic 
white backlash, the Vietnam war, a gen- 
eral Republican tide in the natton—and 
a second deep personal tragedy for 
Chuck Percy. His first wife had died 
only four years after they were married, 
the wictim of an adverse reaction to 
pemcillin after two operations for colitis. 
Now, mm the midst of the Senate campaign, 
an oimtruder broke into his) suburban- 
Chicago home and brutally murdered 21- 
year-old Valerie, one of his twin daughters. 
The tragedy made more volers view him 
as a human and sympathetic figure. 

In the Senate, Percy has shown none 
of the usual freshmen-should-be-seen- 
but-not-heard reluctance to speak out. 
He has been sharply critical of U.S. 
bombing policy and has suggested that 
the President be required to submit an- 
nual reports to Congress outlining the 
nation’s foreign commiuments, He spon- 
sored a widely supported bill that would 
provide funds for slum dwellers to re- 
model and buy their homes at low down 
payments and low monthly carrying 
charges. Ultimately, his persistence forced 
the Administration to accept a watered- 
down version of this proposal as part of 
a housing bill now making its way through 
Congress. He’s also emerged as a leading 
Senate advocate of more commercial and 
cultural contracts with Communist na- 
tions, Almost immediately upon election, 
too, he began traveling the speakers’ cir- 
cui, addressing groups ranging from bank 
presidents (whom he urged to support his 
housing plan) to students at Berkeley 
(where he talked of “chanemeg values” and 
the need to protect individual privacy). 
In practically all appearances, he went 
over predictably big. 

Probably Percy's greatest political 
handicap ts a widely shared feeling among 
his critics that he’s too perfectly drawn, 
too anxious to please, a little too cute and 
cautious, a little too ambitious and caer. 
In December, his eagerness took him to 
the Vietnam front lines, where he was 
caught in a mortar attack—and_ subse- 
quently had to face a domestic barrage 
of criticism for what many consttiuents 
saw, erroneously, as a rash, headline- 
grabbing act, And about the same time, 
a brouhaha began to brew over a private 
fund supplied by friends. Percy quickly 
explained that for some time, he'd been 
making up the difference between his 
Senatorial expenses and his Senatorial 
salary out of his own pocket and that his 


benefactors neither expected nor earned 
any political favors for helping him out. 
But when his critics continued to express 
their displeasure over its existence, Percy 
announced in January that the fund was 
being dissolved: he returned all the money 
and asked all the donors to make their 
names public. Apart from these incidents, 
Percy’s track record to date has been 
enviable and spotless. 

To keep u that way, Percy organizes 
his time down to the split second. Per- 
haps because he travels at almost a dead 
run fo and from the Senate, between 
commilice meetings and between cham- 
ber and office, he makes a_ point of 
physical ftiness; a onetime captain of 
Chicago’s championship water-polo team, 
he tries to swim daily in the Senate 
pool. At meetings, he reads and signs 
correspondence while other people talk, 
rarely missing anything. Then, from time 
fo time, he puts his letters aside long 
enough to make his own remarks. 

Percy allocated three large blocks of 
time for Washington correspondent Alan 
Otten—ca pital bureau chief of Vhe Wall 
Surcet Journal—io interview him for 
PLAYBOY in fis ground-floor office (once 
occupied by another ambitious young 
political hopeful, New York's Senator 
Robert Kennedy) in the New Senate 
Office Building. One appointment was 
canceled; Percy had to meet with 
Treasury Secretary Fowler and Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman Martin to 
discuss his housing bill. The second ap- 
pointment was kept but repeatedly inter- 
rupled by dashes to the Senate floor to 
vole. The final sesston broke for half an 
hour while Percy attended a party for 
Senator Dirksen. 

Each time Percy sat down on the 
couch in his large corner office to talk 
to Olten, however, his mind focused 
completely on the questions, which he an- 
swered thoughtfully and fully. Occasion- 
ally, his secretary would come in and hand 
him a written query; he'd shake his head 
yes or no without even breaking sentence. 
Only two subjects were put off limits: his 
preference among the candidates for the 
Republican Presidential nomination and 
his chances of winning that nomination 
himself. That situation, he explained, 
kept changing so fast that anything he 
mught say for publication could be hope- 
lessly out of date by the time it appeared 
in print. We began by asking what 
prompted him to enter such a volatile and 
uncertain profession. 





PLAYBOY: Whiat made you decide to leave 
the lucrauve and orderly world of busi- 
ness, in which you were obviously very 
well established, for the unpredictable 
and not very profitable arena of politics? 
PERCY: Well, sometimes I wonder. Some 
days you have such a series of frustra- 
tions—unable to get anything done— 
that you wonder why you would want to 


leave a = welbordered, structured — life, 
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where you can make a decision and then 
enforce that decision without the process 
that we have to go through in govern- 
ment. But it was a gradual weaning 
away from business that I went through. 
When I came back from the War, I 
started right in on polities with the Re- 
publican organization, tying to mterest 
returning veterans in contributing part of 
their time to politics. From that 1 went 
into fund raising, policy writing and 
platform-committee writing; I backed and 
supported candidates. But then [had 
the frustration of seeing the platforms 
that we wrote not fully enunciated, 
of backing candidates whose perform- 
ance was then disappointing, and I 
realized that the only place I could make 
a satisfactory contribution, where the 
factors were more under my control, 
would be m= actually holding public 
ofhce. | would have no one to blame then 
but myself if 1 Jost. I had finished 25 
years with one company and, having 
been elected head of that company at 
an early age, IT also felt that it would 
be fairer to the succeeding management if 
I let them try their own approach and 
their own ideas, rather than just lang on 
unl To had my 50-year watch and then 
retire with a big banquet; I wanted to 
leave feeling that I sull had something 
to contribute but that [I should give the 
fine men I worked with a chance to 
procecd on their own. 

PLAYBOY: To what cxtent were you moti- 
vated by the feeling that too many 
people, particularly businessmen, tend to 
criticize Our political system without olfer- 
ing auy alternatives or doing something 
about it themselves? 

Percy: I think there is a great deal of 
denunciation of buresucracy and the 
high cost of government by business- 
meu but rekuively modest: involvement 
on their part—in contrast with the labor 
leader, who gets right down to the guts 
of politics. He organizes, he supports, he 
works at the precinct level and up. The 
labor leaders know and have learned 
through the years that they can gain 
more for Jabor in the halls of Congress 
and the state legislative halls than they 
can on the picket lines. 

PLAYBOY: You've finished your first year in 
clective ofhce. Have you been able to get 
as much accomplished as you expected? 
Percy: When I came to Washington, I 
took tite consideration the fet Uhrat it 
would be my first time im public ofhce, 
that I would be a freshman member of 
the Senate. that J would be a member of 
the minority party, and J was prepared 
for the worst. But my Democrauc asso- 
ciates have treated me as graciously as 
my fellow Republicans; and every one 
of my G.O.P. colleagues in the Senate 
and 110 members of the House supported 
the first bill that [ put im [the National 
Home Ownership Opportunities Act— 
Ed.); U've been told it was the first time 


in 50 years that a major bill has had the 
support of every Republican Senator, I 
was also fortunate, of course, to have as 
my senior colleague from Illinois Senator 
Everett Dirksen, who has given me im- 
measurable help and support in) many 
aspects of my career here. And the com- 
mittee work that [I've done has been 
equally rewarding. T was assigned to the 
very committice that ] wanted to get on 
—Banking and Currency—and to its sub- 
committee on Housing and Urban Affairs, 
and have been treated extremely fairly by 
the chairman of that committee, Senator 
John Sparkman, and by the ranking mi- 
nority member, Senator Johu Tower. So 
that part of my job has been very 
satisfying, 

PLAYBOY: \Vhat about the frustrations you 
mentioned carlier? 

PERCY: Well. the slowness of the legisla- 
tive process can certainly be frustrating. 
It's designed to keep any man of evil in- 
tent from accomplishing his own designs, 
but it applics also to men of good will, 
with worthwhile ideas. The resistance to 
new ideas, ideas that have not been tried 
and tested, is unbelievable. The forces 
marshaled to stop the National Home 
Ownership Opportunities Act, for exam- 
ple. were powerful. There was one day 
when I was sure the wheels of Govern- 
ment must have stopped, when there were 
about 30 top ofheials, from the Housing 
Department and the Federal Reserve 
Board and half a dozen other agencies, in 
oue room for the entire day. arguing over 
just one feature of that bill. When you 
get to the end of a long legislative session 
like that and everyone is tired and upset 
and sometimes angry, everything seems 
almost to grind to a halt. The system is 
designed to slow things down and. that's 
just what it does. 

PLAYBOY: Any other frustrations? 

PERCY: Our stalls are inadequate, too. The 
stall size for all Senators is geared to 
some median state. It may be more than 
adequate for a small state, but it’s totally 
inadequate to deal with the load in a 
large state like Illinois, one and a half 
hours away by jet and 60° cents away 
by phone. where daily papers flood the 
people with information about issues. 
And the number of committees you have 
to serve on here in the Senate ts appall- 
ing. IT have 14 committee and subcom- 
nutice assignments. Some of them overlap 
and you're never able to get your home- 
work done the way you'd like. But despite 
all these problems and though the work 
is exhaustively demanding, the challenge 
and diversity is exhilarating. And you 
develop a very healthy respect for the 
quality of the men you work with. I 
think, even more than I did belore, that 


a United States Senator has the best 
elective job in the world. 
PLAYBOY: Some of the men you work 


with don’t seem to appreciate your 
eagerness and impatience to get things 


done. In private conversations, several 
fellow Republicans have culled you too 
pushy, too much the young man in a 
hurry. Governor Romney, in fact, was 
reported to have desaibed you as “an 
opportunist’; and then when news of this 
leaked out, he explained that he meant 
this in a good sense, tn the sense of “‘rec- 
ognizing the right time to act.” But 
many people feel that the more commou 
and less favorable meaning of the word 
was itended and is, in fact, completely 
appropriate, What's your answer? 

PERCY: They could well be right. You 
have a good illustration of my attitude 
toward my work when I] came to the 
Senate. The tradition is that a new Sena- 
tor do nothing for the first six months to 
a year, that he just sit and listen. Under 
ordinary circumstances, I think — this 
would be a wise thing; but today we're 
not confronted with ordinary circum. 
stances. We're enmeshed in a twagic war 
in Vietnam: we've had an eruption in the 
Middle East; we've had a new crisis in 
Korea: we've had our cities burning. How 
cin [ sit there—one of two Senators from 
one of our great states—and say to my- 
self, “I'm not going to express opinions; 
I'm not going to put a bill m: I'm not 
going to work. because I'm not supposed 
to.” I think a tradition like that makes 
no sense in today’s society, and I'm not 
going to be so false with mysell, my 
constituents and my colleagues as to sit 
here and do nothing simply because 
that’s the tradition. It’s time to break a 
few of the traditions, When the five or 
six Senators who are ino my class, in- 
cluding Senator Baker, Everett Dirksen’s 
son-in-law, met and had lunch with Sen- 
ator Dirksen and Senator Mike Mansfeld 
early in our Senate careers, we put this 
question to them. They said, “Don't ever 
sit there if you've got something to say 
and not say it. You have not only a 
right but an obligation to start to work 
the day you get here.” Well, that's just 
what we've done. 

PLAYBOY: Hive your other Senatorial 
elders taken the same positive attitude 
toward this disavowal of tradition? 
PERCY: Oh. I think they've viewed it in 
mixed fashion. Though I haven't had 
any criticism come directly to me, [can 
well imagine that some does exist. But 
you can’t keep ao dynamic institution 
such as the Congress of the United 
States exactly the way it was before, The 
times are simply too critical. There's a lot 
of work for all of us, and I think every 
member of the Senate expects us to pick 
up our share of the load and get about 
our business. 

PLAYBOY: If we might dwell on the sub- 
ject of opportunism a bit longer: Repeat- 
edly in the late Filties and the carly 
Sixuies, vou declared your admiration for 
IHinois’ Senator Paul Douglis as a great 
political leader and a great humanitarian. 
And yet you ran against him, beat him 
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and ended what most people thought was 
a very noteworthy Senate career. Some 
critics regarded that as a confirmation of 
Governor Romney's charge of opportun- 
ism. How would you reply? 

PERCY: IT clon’t think tt was opportunism 
and F don't think Senator Douglas 
thought so, cither. 1 called him up dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays in 1965, while 
he was getting a well-earned rest in Mexi- 
co, and J told him T had thought long and 
hard about this and that 16 party leaders, 
headed by Senator Dirksen, had asked me 
to run for the Senate. And | said, “I've 
decided to go ahead.” [ expressed my 
hope for a high-level Gimpaign, based on 
issues and not on personalities—a_ hard- 
fought and clean campaign. He told me. 
“You have no alternative.” He mdicated 
his feeling that the two-party sysiem= in 
[ilinois depends upon the G. O. P. putting 
up the strongest candidate it has. He also 
expressed the hope that we could have 
a campaign that would distinguish itself 
for its high level. I think that we fulfilled 
that wish to a great extent. Now, I didn't 
like beating Senator Douglas. because I 
think he is a fine man and was a fine 
Senator. Buc I must sav that although | 
disliked beating him, I'd have Liked it 
even less if he had deleated mie. 
PLAYBOY: Well. when you announced your 
candidacy against Douglas in 1966, you 
promised vou wouldn't make an issue of 
his advanced age. And yet your campaign 
posters—— 

PERCY: I sail lis age, not his advanced 
Agee. 

PLAYBOY: All right. Yet vour campaign 
posters and literature showed you in an 
open-necked shirt, looking about 20 years 
old, above the slogan “A Strong New 
Voice for Tlinois.” Wasn't this really 
making Senator Douglas’ age an issue? 
PERCY: | don't think so. The slogan “A 
Strong New Voice for Illinois” meant ex 
actly what it said—a new voice speaking 
for the state of Illinois: there was no age 
implication whatsoever intended. And I 
made a public statement right at the 
start of the campaign that Senator Doug- 
las later quoted many times, that a man’s 
age in the Senate should not be a deter- 
mining factor. | said that no man should 
be qualihed simply because he was 
young or disqualified simply because he 
wasn't. Phere was nothing that anyone 
could specifically point to and say that 
age had been made a factor in that cam- 
paign. Senator Douglas, on the other 
hand. mentioned it several times; he 
gave a public statement on the health 
report that he'd had from his doctor; he 
was shown and depicted many times 
swinnning. He took every opportunity to 
demonstrate and prove thar he was in 
good physical condition and alert: men- 
tally—all of which I felt was perfectly 
appropriate for him to do. But one 
principle in our campaign was that we 
wouldn't discuss age. and I never did. 


PLAYBOY: Whether or not age was an is 
sue in your campaign, vour swilt rise in 
politics seems to exemplily a trend to- 
ward personable young men in’ public 
office. Do you agree with those who feel 
that these qualities have become essential 
to political success in the Sixties? 

PERCY: As lar as vouth is concerned, I 
don’t think it’s a coutrolling asset at all. 
Everett Dirksen is one of the most color. 
ful personalities in public life, one of the 
most sought-after men by the Washing- 
ton press and certainly by television. 
He's a man with many youthful ideas. 
I've Known voung people who are old 
fogics im the way they think, and I've 
known older men—like Senator Douglas 
—who have been dynamic and bold in 
their concepts. But T think Jack Kemmedy 
did cdo a great deal to advance the cause 
of young men in politics, just as I hope 
that I have perhaps given new hope to 
young men in business that they can be 
entrusicd with the inanagement of a 
large corporauiolt. 

PLAYBOY: Avent clean-cut, all-American 
good looks such as vours becoming an 
equally important political asset in’ at- 
tracting the pivotal bloc of white voters? 
PERCY: Let's take a few specific personal 
ives: Jack Javits in| New York, for in- 
stance, I have never known him to claim 
that his greatest asset was his handsome 
looks. but he is certainly a tremendously 
successful politician, and I'm proud to 
have him as a Republican, On the other 
hand, of course, you've got John Lind- 
sav. Who is the epitome of fine appear- 
ance; but his appeal. as [ve seen as ] 
have gone around New York, attracts 
the Negro in Harlem, the Mexican, the 
Puerto Rican as well as Broadway and 
Wall Surcet. As we drove through the 
streets, people would call out to him. He 
has associated himself with the hopes 
and aspirations of the poor rather than 
just the rich, And T think that Governor 
Rockeleller in New York has done the 
sume thing, and very. very successfully. 
He is a dynamic man, with broad voter 
appeal. 

PLAYBOY: On a related theme. many 
commentitors have expressed the view 
that the political success of such former 
show-business personalitics as Ronald 
Reagan and George Murphy is attributa- 
ble almost enurely to their marquee 
names and atiracuve TV images. Do you 
think there’s much truth to that? 
PERCY: Shirley Temple Black is’ prettier 
and it didn’t work for her. A politician's 
ability has to be more thin skin deep. and 
J tend to chink that television and the 
press dig rather deeply. A candidate ran- 
ning for public ofhce, where problem solv. 
mg has to be the primary consideration 
wud responsibility, cam cover up with 
clichés and slogans for just so long, but 
then he’s got to produce. I think that over 
the long pull. most candidates are going 
to have to have something more than an 
image that is appealing and pleasant to 


the viewer, There isn't any question, 
though, that television and radio have 
brought about a change. They require a 
new asset in a candidate. and it’s one of 
those factors that’s now taken into con- 
sideration, along with all the other fac- 
tors. But T hope we'll still be looking for 
intelligence. perception, depth of reason- 
ing and the ability to recognize prob- 
lems. conceive alternate solutions and 
then decide upon and carry out the best 
solutions. 1 think in the end that’s going 
to be the only Kind of politician who will 
really survive—ail our society is to survive. 
PLAYBOY: Speaking ol political survival, 
a great deal has been written lately 
about the high cost of serving in public 
othce—particularly im the Congress. Ar- 
zona Congressman Morris Udall. in fact. 
wrote an article on this subject for 
PLAYBOY last November. Do vou feel. as 
some of your colleagues doe. that the 
mounting burden of expenses for cam- 
paiguing. Congressional correspondence, 
ofhcial yunkers. constitucne relauions and 
the like are making it increasingly cith- 
cul for men of modest means to enter 
politics? 

Percy: Yes, I do. There are many men 
for whom this is a far more serious prob 
lem than it is for me, but it's becoming 
increasingly dithcult even for men of 
some means to enter and) remain in 
poliucs, I'm concerned that personal 
wealth is rapidly becoming a require 
ment for ofhce secking—a requirement 
never contemplated by the founding fi 
thers. Somehow, we've got to make it 
possible lor the best-qualihed men and 
women, rich or poor. to have an equal 
chance to gain and hold public ofhce. 
PLAYBOY: A group olf your friends in Ili 
nois recently tried to raise S100.000 to 
help pay for the extra expenses you incur 
as a Senator with a large correspondence 
and) much in demand as a speaker 
around the country. If you're well off 
personally, why did they think it was 
necessary? 

PERCY: They thought it was necessary 
because the cost of being a Senator from 
a large state like Illinois far exceeds the 
allorment provided by the Goverument. 
senate cdlotments and benefits, so far as 
ofhce space and stall are concerned. tend 
to favor Senators from the majority party, 
from smaller states and those with senior: 
itv. Pm from the minority party, from a 
big state and a freshman. E plowed my 
entire Senate sakiary and fees back into 
office expenses. and during my first 11 
months in olhice, TE spent another 540,000 
of my own money to do my job the way 
I thought it should be done—the way I 
promised during my campaign it would 
be done, The group of friends vou men. 
tioned learned of this, and they felt that 
public ofhce should not entail such a hirge 
financial sacrifice and offered to trv to 
ratse some money to help offset part of my 
EX PCIISCS, 

PLAYBOY: When the fund began tw be 
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widely publicized. there was a good deal 
of speculation that it might be improper, 
that it might give the contributors some 
sort of special claim on you, In the wake 
of this criticism. you asked your friends 
to call it off. Was the fund improper and, 
if not, why did you change your mind 
and decide to stop it? 

PERCY: Ilhere was nothing improper 
about it or IT never would have given 
permission to let them raise the monev. 
Despite the fact that every step was tak- 
en to guarantee the full integrity of the 
fund and its use, there was widespread 
concern and misunderstanding about it. 
So I decided that until such time as the 
Congress has clearly defined a set of 
rules for activities of this twpe, 1 would 
ask that all the money be returned, and it 
was. 

PLAYBOY: Do vou think the Senate should 
provide larger expense allowances for 
Senators from big states, or should make 
it clear that expense funds such as the 
one vour friends were raising are perfectly 
proper? 

PERCY: As I just indicated, I would hope 
that Congress would draw up a set of 
ground rules for office seekers and office- 
holders who now operate with inadequate 
funds and without guidelines, 

PLAYBOY: How can other Senators get by 
without this sort of fund? Isnt) much 
of your extra expense due to the fact 
that vou're being widely discussed as a 
possible Presidential or Vice-Presidential 
candidate? 

PERCY: Let's be realistic. If T wasn’t being 
mentioned that way, the expenses I incur 
would undoubtedly be somewhat—but not 
much—lighter. The day I arrived in the 
Senate. however, bags of mail were piled 
up outside my door. For months on end, 
I received 1500 to 2000 letters a day— 
$5 percent from [linois—plus 200 phone 
calls a day and 21,000 visitors my first 
year. Someone had to handle all of this, 
and I hired the necessary staff to help 
me do the quality job people had a right 
to expect of me. The exua cost of 
research and development expenses for 
my Home Ownership Opportunities Act 
amoumed to only the cost of six low- 
cost houses, and yet we ended up with 
a bill chat will help 230,000 families own 
their own home who could not otherwise. 
That's a good return on an investment, 
and I'd do it again. 

PLAYBOY: Isn't there the temptation, 
though, for some members of Congress 
who find the cost of giving official par- 
tics. Chtertamiing comstrtuents, etc., Cx- 
cessively high. to resort to testimonial 
dinners and other fund-raising functions 
where the proceeds go to the Congressmen 
themselves, who might then be unduly 
obligated? 

PERCY: Speaking for myself, I've never had 
to accept a dime that had any string at- 
tached. In fact, only once did anyone try 


to ule a@ string to a elt: it was a STOOO 
contribution to the Republican Party in 
Iliinois when I was finance chairman, 
I sent it back. As far as other members of 
Congress go. [ don't know what they do. 
But for the most part, I doubt that you'd 
find a more honorable group of men and 
women anywhere in the world than in 
the United States Senate and the House. 
But T think a uniform procedure and code 
of ethics is long overdue, including 
names of contributors and an audited 
statement of expenditures. [also favor 
public disclosure of earned income for 
legislators and the requirement that a 
copy of income-tax returns be filed with 
the Comptroller General of the U. S. 
PLAYBOY: You were among the Senators 
who voted to censure Thomas Dodd for 
his misuse of campaign funds. Justifiably 
or nol, some critics regarded your subse- 
quent approval of an expense fund for 
yourself as an example of ethical incon- 
sistency. Do vou think that’s unfair? 
PERCY: Yes. There ts no parallel at all 
between the two cases. and [ don't see 
any inconsistency in my position on either. 
The facts about my expense fund were 
public knowledge; the money was never 
intended for personal use and no one has 
even slightly imphed that it ever would 
have been so used. The only money ever 
spent for my official additional office 
expenses was my own, When questions 
were raised about the propriety of these 
supplementary monies, however, T asked 
for all of it to be returned before a penny 
was spent and requested that the donors 
make their names public. With respect 
to the censure of Senator Dodd by the 
Senate. Pd rather not comment about 
that, The proceedings and judgment are 
a matter of public record. 

PLAYBOY: Your critics also accuse you of 
contradicting yourself on a number of 
other important issues, At one time, for ex- 
ample, you were against fair-employment 
legislation; now you're for it. You were 
against open occupancy; now you favor 
it. You were critical of the Supreme 
Court's one-man. one-vote ruling: then 
you supported it. How do you explain 
these reversals in) position? 

PERCY: I hope I don't have my mind so 
rigidly set in concrete and my ideas so 
firmly fixed that I'd refuse to alter a 
judgment that I had made, after an in- 
tensive study of an issue. with new Laces, 
new circumstances, new conditions con- 
fronting us. If a person can go through 
life without making a mistake or having 
cause to change his mind. I think it’s to 
be admired. but Ive never been able 
to. And when I make a mistake, I want to 
clearly acknowledge it' and amnounce 
that I've made a mistake; and if I have 
to change course. then IT do so—without 
any shame or apologies whatsoever. But 
the fact that my critics are able to point 
out only two or three position changes in 
the course of the 22 years I've been in 


politics, I think, shows they've had to dig 
pretty deep to try to come up with some 
Issucs. 

Lei’s take each one of those you men- 
tioned. On one-man, one-vote, T think a 
good case can be made that this is not 
the only principle of democratic govern- 
ment. and that’s the point that 1 wanted 
to make onginally. We also have a tra- 
dition of unrepresentative, nonpopular 
government—in such institutions as the 
Electoral College, the Senate of the 
United States and the Supreme Court. 
But as I saw the state legislatures change. 
as I saw each state respond to popula- 
tion changes—with more and more being 
drawn from the suburbs and the cities, 


and the rural communities becoming 
less and less of a dominant factor in 
the state legislatures—I found — those 


legislatures to be more responsive, cre- 
ative bodies of government than before. 
It’s for that reason that I became a 
strong adherent of reapportionment. After 
I saw 36° states reapportion themselves 
with far more creative state legislatures 
than they had before, I became convinced 
that one-man, one-vote, as it affected state 


legislatures, was an absolutely proper 
principle. But that doesn’t mean, of 


course, that I think it should be the prin- 
ciple by which we elect the Senate of the 
United States; so my initial statement 
that this is not the only principle of 
representative government sull stands. 

As for fair-employment practices, | 
have always felt that we should have 
equality of opportunity as a principle of 
our society, but for a long time I didn't 
believe it would be necessary as a coer- 
cive force in law. I became increasingly 
disillusioned. however, about the pros- 
pects of moving fast enough without it. I 
recognized that in business we have 
virtually a monopoly on private emplov- 
ment and that you can’t allow a monop- 
oly of that type to discriminate against a 
person—as it all too often docs—simply 
because of race. color or creed. For that 
reason, I changed my position as a busi- 
nessman and I went to the state legislature 
and fought for a fairemployment-practice 
law at the state level. I felt it would be 
beuer to have the kaw at the state level, 
rather than wait for the Federal Govern- 
ment to act. There's no question that 
these laws have opened doors that never 
would have been opened otherwise. I 
had thought we could rely on education 
amd voluntary action, but IT was LOvO 
percent wrong, and [ admitted it. 

The same process of thought change 
took place on open housing. [ felt initial: 
ly that this could be done without law, 
but I became increasingly disillusioned 
that we would ever move fast enough in 
this field without the moral force of law 
behind it. So I publicly announced that I 
had been mistaken before—that the umes 
were changing too rapidly, that we must 
respond much more quickly to the 
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legitimate needs and aspirations of all our 
people. Since then, I have fought for 
open-occupancy legishatton. 

PLAYBOY: [here's no open-occupancy stat- 
ute in your former home town of Kenil- 
worth. Would you support one? 

Percy: I did. 

PLAYBOY: How many Negro families are 
there now in Kenilworth? 

Percy: We have. I think, 3000 people 
and we have one Negro family. They 
moved in four years ago; they've been 
well received in the community and 
we've had no problem as a result of it. 
But 1 would much preler to sce every 
village, every cuy in the state of Illinois, 
with an ordinance for open occupancy, 
and 1 certainly have commended every 
city recently—Joliet, Elgin, Weston and 
others—that has come forward with these 
ordinances. More than half the people 
in Illinois are now living under such 
local laws. Progress is being made locally, 
but it’s too slow and too piecemeal. That's 
why I've been working to pass open-occu- 
pancy bills at the state and Federal levels. 
It will take many years, of course, to bring 
about freedom of residence in every city 
and town across the country, even with 
Federal legislation—just as it has taken 
years with the various other civil rights 
laws—but that’s no excuse to delay any 
louger in setting that process into mouon. 
PLAYBOY: Most of your efforts in the 
housing area have been directed toward 
passage of your bill proposing home 
ownership by lower-income families, This 
would set up a Government-chartered 
foundation, backed by Government credit, 
to provide low-interest loans to unions and 
other groups that would acquire slum 
housing, rehabilitate it and sell it to poor 
families who would pay partly with  la- 
bor and parily with cash. Even assuming 
that this would work as well as you think 
it would, isn’t it a rather limited and 
long-term solution to the problem of 
urban renewal? 

PERCY: Long-term, yes; limited, no. In 
the past 30° years, America has moved 
from one third homeowners to two thirds 
homeowners, but this has happened 
mainly in areas outside the inner city. 
In the ext decade, we will have to find 
Ways to increzse ownership in the city 
itsclf, where home ownership is rare and 
geltung rarer, especially in our swelling 
ghettos. The core cities are soon going 
to be all black, surrounded by white sub- 
urbs, unless we can find a way to make 
our cities attractive enough to lure white 
families back in. Just as we have found a 
way to develop and stabilize the suburbs, 
we are gong to have to find a way to stabi- 
lize the cities, This will be an enormous 
task: but a good beginning, I think, 
would be to encourage ownership—own- 
ership of business as well as ownership 
of housing; we've got to help our minori- 
ty groups become entreprencurs as well 
as taxpayers. This is really the foundation 


of our soaety—to be somebody, to have 
something of your own, to make a con- 
tribution. Yet millions can't achieve it. 

Ownership gives a sense of pride and 
digmty to people: it helps them inte- 
grate mto the community. If you're a 
transient coming mito a commutity with 
only the thought of getting out of it, you 
haven't any roots, any stake; you don't 
care enough. And that feeling of not 
being wanted or needed is the lack that 
we find in the city. We have got to find 
a way to tike the rural immigrants from 
the South and give them the same sort of 
acclimation to urban living that we gave 
to the immigrants from Europe when they 
came and landed at Ellis Island and were 
brought in by their kinfolk and taken 
into their community. The Greeks, for 
instance, went to the Greck Orthodox 
Church, and they went to the Greck res- 
laurants and were im a community and 
had folklore enough to cushion them 
through the adjustment to their new life. 
There isn’t that transition now. We sim- 
ply assume, as we throw these individu- 
als into urban life, that they are going to 
adjust somehow. Well, they haven't ad- 
justed. The adjustment is taking place on 
the street now—and the experience has 
alienated them. from their roots. from each 
other and from their new environment. 

The whole essence of our home- 
ownership program is to sce if we can't 
democratize the city to the point where 
you have the same sort of feeling of be- 
longing. the same sense of being an im- 
portant part of the community in which 
you live, that middle-income Americans 
develop in owning their own homes or 
a condominum or a co-op aprrtiment. 
They parucipate; they decide who is 
going to be living there; they make 
decisions about their landscaping, their 
gardening, their improvements, and so 
forth. I think we have to give the low- 
income city dweller the same feeling 
that he has something to say about the 
immediate environment in’ which he 
finds himself. Hf he has that feeling, he 
will have a feeling of pride and interest 
in the community—just as in the suburbs 
when you have your own home, you are 
immediately tmterested in the parks, the 
schools, the village administration, the 
police department, and the like. You can 
vet Negroes into white communities and 
whites into Negro communities if every- 
one is convinced that each fellow will 
take care of the property, and keep it up, 
and not throw trash into the yards, and 
all the rest. We have an area in Chicago 
where it’s about 50 percent Negro and 50 
percent white; this neighborhood is  sta- 
bilized. The one thing they all have in 
common 1s their mortgage. And all are 
concerned with their property and take 
care of it. 

When I went through Bedford-Stuy- 
vestnt with John Lindsay, TE saw that on 
blocks that were stable, the homes and 





businesses there were owned by the 
people on that block; a block away, where 
it was unstable, the entire block was 
transient. There will have to be many, 
many other changes before we can 
achieve stability, of course. I'd like to 
explore. for example, the possibility of 
Federally subsidized exper:mments with 
educational parks in the midst of the 
ciues. model schools that will) attract 
whites as well as Negroes. But we've got 
to crawl before we can run; before we 
can undertake such ambitious projects as 
these, we've got to show that we care 
enough about those who live in the ghet- 
to to pass such basic legislation as a rat- 
control bill without bickering over the 
amount of money necessary to keep their 
children safe from attack by vermin 
while they sleep. 
PLAYBOY: The rat-comtrol bill calls for a 
relatively modest $40,000,000 appropria- 
tion; but the cost of your home-ownership 
plan, added to that of all the other urban- 
renewal and city-beautification bills cur- 
rently under consideration, would run 
into billions a year, The Administration 
claims it’s already spending all that can 
be aflorded on such programs without a 
substantial increase in taxes, as requested 
by President Johnson. Would you favor 
raising taxes in order to pay for these 
projects? 
Percy: Yes, I would—not only to help 
narrow the gap in our deficit but to sym- 
bolize the fact that the Administration 
has been dead wrong when it has said 
we can have guns and butter with no 
sacrifice on anyone's part. Both the war 
and our urgent domestic programs are 
going to have to be paid for by the 
present gencrauion, and one way to do 
that is with a tax increase. We must also 
drastically reduce nonessential Federal 
spending: for instance, ] have proposed 
delaying public-works projects generally, 
even if they aflect Hlinois. But | feel also 
that there are many, many areas of ur- 
ban redevelopment that private enter- 
prise can be brought into, and I have 
talked to many labor-union heads and 
corporation heads about it. I've spent a 
good deal of ume in Chicago, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit and Los Angeles work- 
ing on that very thing, secing how we 
could interest private enterprise m_ invest- 
ing in the cittes to a much greater extent 
than it is right now. If it doesn’t invest 
more in some of these problems today, 
tomorrow it’s not going to have the con- 
sumers, the educated employees, the cli- 
mite for business that we've had in the 
p<tst. 
PLAYBOY: Many urban experts have be- 
gun to believe that the basic answer to 
the ghetto problem is simply to get more 
income mto the hands of ghetto families 
—with Government-provided jobs or some 
sort of family allowance, negative income 
(continued on page 164) 
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EVERYONE EXPECTED a formal reading of 
the will, but nothing of the kind hap- 
pened. Three days after Ernest Curtin’s 
unforeshadowed death from a heart at- 
tack, his son Christopher opened the safe- 
deposit box and found it, wedged between 
some A. T.& T. certificates, ridges of 
US. Steel, a pile of Du Pont, Government 
bonds, The estate was in a very viable 
condition. There were also some old school 
report cards, some out-of-date family jew- 
elry. lists of holdings, financial footnotes. 

Christopher pulled the will out from 
this welter and unfolded it. There were 
two witnesses with him, a Mr. Williams 
of the bank's trust department, who was 
10 be one of the executors of the estate, 
and Christopher's uncle, George Curtin, 
the other. 

He began swiftly scanning it: “. .. 
to mv beloved wile . . . bequeath .. . 
revocable . . . trust. . . my sole legatee 

. She shall have in addition .. . trust 
... furthermore .. . all monies... .” 

“Give it to him,” said George Curtin, 
indicating Mr. Williams. 

Christopher went on quickly scanning 
the document, which, in view of the 
shoals of assets that had surrounded it, 
was surprisingly short; as nearly as he 
could make out from the swiftness of his 
reading and the legalisms of the writing, 
absolutely everything had been left to 
his mother. 

“Give itto Mr. Williams,” repeated his 
uncle a shade more inpauently. 

Christopher stared at the will for a 
moment or two and then took a sidelong 
look at his uncle. “Do vou mind if I read 
mv father’s will?” he asked evenly. 

“You should already know the gist,” 
George Curtin answered with a shrug. 

“I'm interested in the wording.” Chris- 
topher said through set teeth. 

The two other men proceeded to 
spread out the securities on top of the 
oval mahogany table in this private con- 
ference room provided by the First: Na- 
tional Bank of Connecticut at Hartlord 
for certain major transactions of its major 
accounts. 

All the stock certificates crackled 
wealthily as they were unfolded and 
sorted. None of them was in the name of 
cither Christopher or his older brother, 
Ernest, Jr; all were either part of their 
father’s estate or already owned by their 
mother. There were a few flukes. de- 
faulted highway bonds, expropriated for- 
cign companies: but most were as solid 
as anything could be. Ernest Curtin’s 
idea of taking a flier had been to buy 
into the Columbia Broadcasting System 
or Trans World Airlines. 

“I'm hungry,” said Christopher sud- 
denly. 

“Shall I send out for something?” sug- 
gested Mr. Williams. “Unless you would 
like to go out for lunch and go on 
IMehc ae 

“Let's go on,” said George Curtin. “I'd 
like a sandwich and coffee, though.” 


, 


Food was ordered and by the time it 
arrived, the tangible results of Ernest 
Curtin’s much-admired and envied life 
were arranged in seven rather small piles 
on the shining solid-mahogany tabletop. 
He had. really, devoted his life to this 
moment: that these seven piles of paper 
would be lving here on this table. 

There was one very singular re- 
maining item. It was a large manila en- 
velope addressed to Ernie, who was far 
away, sick with hepatitis in Cairo, where 
he worked as Middle East correspondent 
for World Geography magazine and also, 
his brother sometmmes suspected, as a spy. 
He presumed that if that was true, he 
was a spy for the United States: but 
Ernie being Ernie. he couldn't be certain. 

In this conventional, orderly, deeply 
conservative group of documents, the 
envelope was as conspicuous as a_ red 
flag. What could it mean, with its nerv- 
ously scrawled inscription, its urgency, 
its secretiveness? The three men spent a 
great deal of time dealing with the other 
papers. shuffling them and rearranging 
them, drawing up lists of them, checking 
and rechecking what they were already 
perfectly sure of: that the estate was in 
immaculate order. 

At last they turned their attention to 
the manila envelope. 

“Addressed to Ernest,” said George 
Curtin. 

ek 

“OF course, vour father never imag- 
ined Ernest wouldn't be here at a time 
like this.” 

“No, he couldn't have foreseen that.” 

“As a matter of fact, he did.” put in 
Mr. Williams. He indicated the words 
written by the deceased beneath the 
large. scrawled “To My Son Ernest Cur- 
tin, Jr.—Strictly Private and Strictly Per- 
sonal—To Be Opened Privately Only By 
Him.” Underneath. in an only somewhat 
Jess emphatic script, was written, “In the 
event he predeceases me, the envelope ts 
to be immediately burned, This is my 
express final wish, which 1 solemnly in- 
struct be honored by my heirs and exec 
utors.” And beneath that. written in all 
its familiar, hurried forcefulness, was the 
signature. 

“But, of course.” said Christopher irri- 
tably, “that isn’t foreseeing the present 
situation at all.” 


“No, not this specific situation,” mur- 
mured Mr. Williams. 

George Curtin had picked up the en- 
velope and was holding it before him, 
turning it slowly back and forth. “If he 
doesn't come for the funeral, we'll send 
it to him, special delivery and registered, 
and so on.” 

“To Egypt?” said Christopher. 

George Curtin just looked at his neph- 
ew in his formidable, ex-football-lineman- 
with-brains way. 

“You cant send anvthing as confiden- 
tial as that through the mails to Egypt,” 
Christopher went on. 

The fixed irritation of George Curtin’s 
face reminded Christopher very much of 
the way his brother had contemplated 
him from time to time. Finally, the uncle 
said flatly, “Why not?” 

Always better informed than anyone 
else in his family, Christopher had 
learned some years before to underplay 
this advantage, if that was what it was. 
In a great many respects, it had seemed 
to him a drawback, “Egypt's a military 
dictatorship,” he murmured hurriedly. 
“Everything's censored. Who knows 
what's in therer We might not want it 
read.” 

To cover his ignorance about Egypt, 
George Curtin attacked on the other 
point, Christopher noticed without sur- 
prise. “What could be in there that’s so 
bloody special, such a secret?” 

Christopher chuckled. “Maybe Ernie 
and I are adopted.” 

George Curtin put the envelope down 
on the table. “Do you have any objection 
to sending even that information § to 
Egypt? Some wog finds out you're adopt 
ed. so what? To was at the hospital the 
day you were born and I was there the 
day Ernie was born and so IT sort of don't 
think that's probably what's in there.” 

Christopher took a one-beat pause, 
which he knew would infuriate his un- 
cle, having gouen tired of his policy of 
appeasement, and then said, “It's too 
risky. Ermie’s got his job and his family 
and everything in Egypt. They throw 
foreigners out all the time, on any pre- 
text, They expropriate their property. 
Who knows what's in there? It could be 
anything. It's too risky. We could get 
Ernie into a tuemendous amount of 
trouble.” 

There was a silence and then George 
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Curtin muttered, “It’s just something 
about ‘Take care of your mother.’ ” 

After another. longer silence. Mr. Wil- 
liams said encouragingly, “These high- 
wav bonds here and uncle and 
nephew turned resolutely to examine the 
highway bonds. 

e e . 

The funeral had been postponed two 
days. in the hope that Ernest. Jr., would 
be well enough to fly home. 

It was three in the afternoon when 
Christopher got home. The house, capa- 
cious Colonial Connecticut in design, 
was choked by banks and mounds and 
cascades of flowers, so tntolerably odor- 
ous that their fumes transformed the 
atmosphere of this respectable family 
place into that of, it seemed to him, 
some Oriental love garden, some Persian 
terrace, corrupt and drugging. It was 
as inappropriate and as sickening as 
possible. His father’s body, which he in- 
stinctively and absolutely would not ap- 
proach. certain that he would find not 
his father, not the body of his father but 
some cosmetician’s violation, was in the 
living room. The house was also full of 
excruciatingly helpful friends. “He looks 
more rested today,” one lady said to him, 
Stricken. Christopher could only stare at 
her. Then someone came up out of the 
hubbub to say that there was an over- 
seas telephone call. He went imo the It 
brary and locked the door. It was Ernie 
calling from Cairo, his voice coming 
through very faintly. squeezed by being 
transmitted 5000 miles, the volume ris- 
ing and fading, as tenuous. Christopher 
suddenly reflected, as tenuous as life. 

There.” he heard his brother 
yelling. “I need to be!” 

“Are you coming!” he yelled back. 

“I can’t come. The doctor here abso- 
lutely says no. I feel ugrah. .. .” 

“What!” 

Barbara's voice came threading to him 
across the world. “He's too ill to travel. 


He just can't. He just can’t.” 
Then Ernie’s voice again: “How's 
Mother?” 


“She's going to be all right.” Then he 
heard himself blurt, “Dad left everything 
to her.” 

“What?” 

“She inherited everything.” 

“T can’t hear you.” 

“You will.” 

“For Christ’s sake, can’t you speak 
louder? I'm in Egypt!” 

“MOTHER GOT EVERYTHING.” 

Silence ensued in Egypt. Then he 
heard Ernie say, his voice as thin as a 
needle, “I hope you ... taking... 
wrangements.” 

“There's a special letter for you from 
Dac. How shall we get 1 to you. now we 
know vou can’t come? ] was afraid you 
couldn't.” 

“What's in the letter?” 


“It’s confidential to you. I don't know 
what's in it.” 

“I hope you know what you're doing 
about everything. I hate . . . so sick.” 

“Take it easy. Everything's all right. 
Get better soon, I'm going to get Mother 
now to talk to you.” 

“T hope you knew what you're doing 
about everything there.” 

“Get better soon. Goodbye.” 

The funeral took plaice two days later 
in the Congregational Church. It was 
well auended, for a funeral, and it 
helped a hulle. The fact that funerals 
happened so offen, that there was an 
age-old formula of words and a_ pre- 
scribed service. immemoriiuly performed 
and reperformed, helped a little. 

But then came the snow-sopped cem- 
etery. the casket, the flowers, the tent, 
fake grass, minister, handlul of mourn- 
ers. It was intolerable that this was 
happening at all; and at the same time, 
it should not be happening so fast. lt was 
indecent. disrespectful, brutal; it was a 
violation. 

As the family was leaving the side of 
the grave through the slush, Christopher 
was overcome with a sudden fear: “They 
are not going to bury my father. Once 
we are gone, they will take the body and 
sell it to some medical school or just 
throw it away.” He would certainly have 
stayed and seen that the interment—he 
flinched as this word crossed his mind in 
reference to the human being who had 
been his father—that the imterment was 
carried out to the last detail, except for 
the thought that, if they were really res- 
olute body snatchers, he could stand 
there guarding it, and when he was gone. 
they could dig his father up and dispose 
of him any way they wanted. It was all 
intolerable. 

“T can’t believe he isn’t going to say 
anything else to me,” Christopher blurt- 
ed 1o his mother and uncle in the car 
driving away. “I just can't believe it. I 
don’t believe it. It isn’t possible.” 

| | See 

“T . . . all those conversations and 
phone calls and letters and advice and 
arguments and orders and fights and all 
that, ever since | was born. It isn’t over 
yet. He hadn't finished what he started to 
say. He's been inlerrupted. He's been 
interrupted.” 





i > ws 

Following lunch—roast lamb and 
boiled potatoes—the heiress and the prod- 
igal son, as Christopher now pictured 
them, since his mother had been left all 
the property and his brother had been 
left the only message and he himself had 
simply been left, quitted, the heiress and 
the prodigal son sat down with Uncle 
George around the large oval table in 
the library to contemplate the manila 
envelope addressed to Ernest. 

At first George suggested they mail 
it, but then Christophers point about 
censorship was acknowledged. George 


thought of a friend in the State Depart- 
ment who might put it in the diplomatic 
pouch to Cairo, but that was discarded 
as impractical and possibly illegal. Mrs. 
Curtin suggested waiting unul Ernie's 
next planned return to America but was 
reminded that that was nearly a year 
away. They finally concluded that the 
manila envelope would have to be taken 
by hand to him in Cairo. No one knew 
anyone planning such a trip. Someone 
would have to go expressly for this pur- 
pose. Whor There was no more ap 
propriate person than Christopher—not 
marricd. 23. just out of college and just 
about to be drafted. 

“TI go.” he said, “but not by plane.” 

“Not a plane?” said Uncle George. “hh 
would take weeks by ship. Of course 
youll fly. Why not?” 

“PH go. But not by plane.” 

He was afraid he might be killed if he 
flew. Sudden death had suddenly be- 
come terribly possible. Before, it was 
something that had happened to others, 
other people, other families. With horror, 
he had seen the people on the sidewalks 
look with a certain interest at the hearse 
carrying a member of fis family and at 
the black limousine carrying him move 
slowly along toward the cemetery, Just 
as he had looked with mild interest often 
at the funerals of strangers. But now it 
was his own father. his family, and he 
was a mourner. which he had never had 
any intention of being. Sudden death: It 
existed. 

“TH go. But I won't take a plane.” 

He sailed from New York first class on 
the Cristoforo Colombo on January 
tenth, The manila envelope, with its ur- 
gent, scrawled directions, traveled with 
him like an unexamined bomb. 

To take his mind off it and off death 
itself. he tried to read. settling into a 
deck chair on the enclosed promenade 
deck. All of the other chairs were occu- 
pied by marricd couples in their 50s 
and 60s and 70s. for this was just the 
sort of winter trip 10 a mild climate that 
attracted them. The men wore expensive 
tweceds and sweatcrs or sports jackets, 
the women wore cuecfully harmonized 
skirts. blouses and sweaters that  but- 
toned up the front, and they all looked 
affluent, comfortable and rather optimis- 
tic. In just these kinds of clothes, in just 
this kind of stvle, with just such expres- 
sions ou their faces, Mr. and Mrs. Er- 
nest Curtin had sailed from New York to 
Venezucla, had sailed through the Canal 
to Caltlornia and Haewaii, lad sailed to 
Lapland and the Balue Sea, had circled 
the Mediterranean. vistted the Greater 
and Lesser Antilles, had sailed around 
the world, 

very day after lunch. all of the eld. 
erly couples. and Christopher. would 
gather up a book or some stationery and 
repair to their deck chairs. spread blankets 

(continued on page 102) 





I don’t think much of the Emperor’s new clothes, 


but did you get a load of the Empress'?!”’ 


in the eyes of the internal revenue service, the unmarned guy is a fiscal pigeon 


TAX AND THE SINGLE MAN 


article By PHILIP M. STERN 


THERE IS NO QUESTION: The tax laws of the United States are the result of a fiendish conspiracy among 
the AMA, the NAACP and the ADA, using the powerful medium of CBS and with potent, behind: 
the-scenes backing from HUAC. To anyone with a decent respect for bachelorhood, these initials stand 

for, respectively, the American Marriage Association, the National Association for the Advancement of Connubial 
Profit, the Abolish Divorce Association, a newly formed group named Chastise Bachelors and Spinsters 

and, finally, a powerful but covert organization called Housewives United Against Cohabitation. For the fact 

is that the tax laws of the United States of America discriminate flagrantly and massively against unmarried 
citizens. For example, if you are a $12,000-a-year bachelor with a taxable income of $10,000, you 

are paying $502 more in taxes each year than the bridegroom in the apartment down the hall, “The 

fact that your newly married neighbor has just acquired a dependent, allowing him to claim another 3600 
exemption, accounts for $132 of that amount in his 22-percent tax bracket. But almost three quarters of his tax 
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savine—$370—is the resule of a myth, 
embodied in Section 2 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, which permits any mar- 
ried couple in the United States to pre- 
tend, in computing their taxes, that half 
their income is earned by the wife. She 
may be as indolent as Scarlett O'Hara, 
but in the eyes of the friendly tax col- 
lector, she is responsible for half the 
family income. 

This is an expensive myth for the 
bachelor. Section 2 grants the more afflu- 
ent married couples of the United States a 
tax subsidy estimated at close to ren billion 
dollars a year. In other words, Congress’ 
decision to tex wealthier marmed couples 
more lightly than single taxpayers de. 
prives the United States ‘Treasury of that 
much money each year, and the sum must 
be made up in higher taxes paid by single 
taxpayers and others who may not enjoy 
the blessings of Section 2. It is, in effect, 
a double penalty. 

Congress is probably unaware that its 
decision to subsidize marrage to the tune 
of ten billion dollars places America 
in exclusive and (from Congress’ point of 
view) unpalatable company in the family 
of nations. Only six other countries tax 
their unmarried citizens more heavily 
than their married couples. Of the six, 
five are totalitarian dictatorships: Russia, 
three of her satellites and Spain. Only 
the Netherlands, among democracies, 
places a tax penalty on being single. 

How does the myth of Section 2 oper- 
ate to save the $12,000-a-year newlywed 
$370 a year in taxes? While he was bliss- 
fully unwed. the tax on his $10.000 tax- 
thle income amounted to $2190—S910 
on the first $5000 and $1280 on the sec- 
ond $5000 (since, under the American 
system of graduated income-tax rates, the 
tax bite rises as income increases). 

But once connubially joined, he and 
his wife may file a joint tax return. This 
has the effect of dividing his $10,000 
taxable income mto two $5000 parcels, 
marked HIs and HERS. The tax on each of 
these parcels is the same: S910; adding 
them together, the total tax on the 
$10,000 taxable income is now $1820, in- 
stead of his former tax of $2190. Saving: 
$370. Vhis, together with the $132 > sav- 
ing from the additional personal exemp- 
tion, means added annual “take-home 
pay” of 5502, or 59.65 a week. This is 
the equivalent of a SI4-a-week raise; for 
in order to receive an additional $9.65 
after taxes, the bachelor’s before-tax 
raise would have to amount to a little 
over $14 ($14.19, to be exact). This 
would amount to an annual pay increase 
of $738. If a married man needs to add 
allure to his thoughts about his wife (or 
if his eye begins to wander and his mind 
turns to thoughts of leaving her), he can 
hgure up her capital value, In the case of 
the $12,000 chap, his wife may be con- 
sidered an asset worth $16,075; in’ the 
sense that this much cish would be re- 


quired, ina four-percent savings account, 
to net him an added $643 in belore-tuxes 
income, which, in turn, is what he would 
need in order to realize the alter-tanx saving 
of 5502 that his wife represents. 

Because the tax rate) climbs more 
steeply in the upper ranges, the tax 
blessings of marriage (and, conversely, the 
financial penalties of bachelorhood or di- 
vorce) increase dramatically as one as- 
cends the ladder of success. At 530,000 
of taxable income. marriage represents 
about S67 in added weekly take-home 
pay (and one’s wife assumes a capital 
value of S148.450), At S100,000 of 
taxable income, Uncle Sam confers a bo- 
nus for marriage of 5205 a week—over 
$10,000 a year—in added after-tax 
spending money, and the capital value 
of one’s wile becomes S711.525. At 
$200,000 of taxable income. one is living 
with «a million-dollar asset—S1,243.150 
—for in the 70-percent tax bracket into 
which one would have ascended, that 1s 
the amount of cash needed to yield the 
additonal $49,726 of before-tax imcome 
that, in turn, would be required to net 
the extra 5287 a weck of added pocket 
moncy deriving from marriage. 

These tax blessings that descend upon 
a happy couple the instant they are pro- 
nounced man and wile have frequently 
been called Unele Sam's dowry. But the 
financial aspects of marriage. American 
style, difler in one crucial respect: from 
the European version. The Continental 
dowry is a one-time affair, whereas Kind. 
ly, munificent Uncle Sam renews his gilt 
annually, in ever more gencrous amounts 
as the prosperity of the couple increases. 

Some pious souls have charged that 
Section 2 and its income-splituing myth 
are an essential bulwark of marriage and 
that its repeal would encourage cohabi- 
tation, concubinage and other moral 
atrocities. But the facts indicate that the 
institution of matrimony does not lean on 
such a frail reed. This ts because Section 
2 not only discriminates against single 
taxpayers, it also discriminates cruelly 
among various married couples—heap- 
ing gencrous but little-needed benefits 
upon the affluent, while largely or wholly 
excluding the majority of young newly- 
weds who most need tax relief to sup- 
port the added expenses of married lille. 
They are excluded because the splitting 
of a couple’s income results in tax sav- 
ings only when at helps bring heavily 
taxed high-bracket dollars down into low- 
er tax brackets. But iff all of a couple's 
income is either nontaxable (becuse of 
personal exemptions and deductions) or 
in the lowest tax bracket anyway, splitting 
it in half saves little or nothing. ‘This is 
truce for every family of four with an in- 
nual income of less than $3400, which 
includes roughly one filth of all joint 
return filers. For a family of four with an 
income of $5400—about one third of all 
jointreturn = filers—Section 2 adds just 


about 80 cents a week on the family 
grocery budget, Despite the absence ol 
tax incentives, great numbers of — these 
people sull marry, giving the lie to the 
argument dit marriage necds tax support 
to keep it from dyimg out altogether, 

The tax benefits from income splitting 
also represent a ludicrous distortion of 
the real costs of married life, which be- 
gin to be felt far more acutely with the 
advent of offspring. For a bachelor with 
a taxable income of $25.000. the taking 
of a bride brings a tax saving of 52726, 
whereas the arrival of each child wins a 
tax abatement only about one tenth as 
large (S208). At the $100,000 level, the 
comparative savings are even more ab- 
surd: StOS10 at the ume of the wed- 
ding and only $372 for each child. 

ven the doubling of the personal ex- 
emption that) accompanies matrimony 
disoiminates unfairly against the unmar 
ricd taxpayer, since it scems to assume 
that conmubial life is twice as expensive 
as single existence. The costs of both, 
however, have been minutely studied, 
revealing that. on the average, couples 
live on a budget about one third larger 
than that of a bachelor—not twice as 
large. as the tax laws assume. 

One factor in this less-than-reasonable 
cost diflerential is that a married man is 
usually spared the bachelor’s expense of 
paying a maid to do the housework. 
Thus, if the bride renders maid service 
that used to cost the bachelor $30 a week, 
she is. in effect. earning the maid's former 
silary. But the kindly Internal Revenue 
Service does not count these “earnings” 
us part of the couple's income. 

Bachelors and bachelor girls who tend 
towird acuice paranoia may imagine that 
this conspiracy against them is the con- 
scious policy decision of Congressmen and 
Senators. 94 percent of whom are married, 
But those made anxious by such a 
thought may be soothed in the knowl 
edge that the discriminatory Section 2 
and its income-splitting feature. like so 
many other cxamples of tax legislation, 
was dictated by political convenicnee 
rather than by deliberate policy. 

lronically enough, the deed was done 
in the name of ending tax discrimination. 
Prior to 1948, married couples in cight 
states were blissfully and exclusively ¢n- 
joving the tax advantages of income 
splitting, because under the community- 
property laws in their states, half of each 
couple's property legally belonged to the 
wife. The legislatures of other states, 
pained at seeing their residents dis. 
crimimated against in their Federal 
income taxes, began enacting their own 
commumity-property laws, Congressional 
action was necessary to 
epidemic. 

Conveniently enough, the 1948 com. 
munity-property uproar happened — to 

(continued on page %%) 
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A LITTLE OVER a year ago, PLAYBOY an- 
nounced, “Vhere is a full-scale revolution 
taking place in men’s fashions.” Our 
forecast has proven uncannily correct. 
Since then, the locked-in look of | sarto- 
rial traditionalism that repressed—rather 
than developed—the wearer's individual 
fashion image has rapidly faded from 
the urban seene and a bold new breed 
of American and European  designer- 
inspired styles is becoming the clothing 
order of the day. For the warm months 
ahead, we see a continuing trend toward 
bolder shades, trimmer tiloring and 
lighter, more luxurious fabrics. Catego- 
ries of clothing are disappearing; once- 
sporty accessories, such as the turtleneck, 
now can be coupled with suits and formal- 
wear for a sophisticated yet casual look. 

This spring, begin sprucing up your 
wardrobe by selecting suit stvles that are 
both close-htting and colorful. You'll find 
that jackets now extend an inch or two 
longer, with more shape at the waist; la- 
pels are broader and the chest is trimmer 
but not tight. Trousers are slim and 
slightly tapered. We prefer styles that 
otler an angled cuff that covers the back 
ol the shoe. This keeps the ankles out of 
sight while you're walking. In any fash- 
ion picture, details play an umportant 
part. This year, suit manufacturers have 
taken their tailoring cue from the aus 
tom shops by offermg slimmer sleeves 
and higher armholes that give coats a 
sinooth, fitted look across the back. 

If you're a staunch supporter of Ivy- 
inspired suits with three buttons, center 
vent and conventional pockets, try a color 
ful change of pace. Conservatively cut 
stvles are now available in a rainbow of 
hues, including green and yellow. They 
look best when worn with a medium. 
spread-collar, deep-tone shirt. 

Double-breasted styles in suits, sports 
coats and blazers have taken shape in 
the best of fashion traditions. Four- or 
six-button models with deep side vents 
in solids, bold plaids, chalk stripes on 
color-on-color stripes are the established 
ground rules to follow. 

The Mao coat, with straight stand-up 
collar and lapelless button tront. is a 
good-looking substitute for a sports coat 
or a blazer. We predict that it will open 
new fashion directions and, by next sea- 
son, will have strongly influenced suits, 
sports apparel and formalwear styles. 

Slacks in a multitude of colors and 
fabrics—from persimmon to mint green 
and pin-wale corduroy to velvet—are 
solid favorites. Colors such as royal blue, 
lavender or emerald green can stand alone 
or be mixed—say, orange with brown— 
for additional fashion effects. Also look 
for trim Ivy-style slacks in wisteria (a 
subtle purple) and a pure pink shade in 


linen blends and pin-wale corduroy. 

In dress shirts, there’s a sunny spec- 
trum of shades from which to choose, in- 
cluding clectnic blue, melon, gold. purple. 
raspberry (text concluded on page 93) 





Casually ahead af the slow-maving traditionalists, our man on the 
apening page stylishly sets his own pace—and gets the girl— while 
wearing a double-breasted palyester and cottan sailcloth shaped 
suit, by Bill Blass for PBM, $115, over a cottan broadcloth shirt, by 
Gant, $B.50, and an Indian silk tie, by Tucker, $7.50. Left, three 
intrepid men find new fashian fields ta conquer. Left ta right: Stal- 
wart chap takes pride in his lightweight silk and waal tweed shaped 
suit, $150, caupled with a cottan broadclath shirt, $18.50, both by 
Bill Blass for PBM, and a Thai silk tie, by Tucker, $6.50. Upbeat 
outdoarsman blazes new trails in a warsted and mohair blazer 


with a greatcoat collar, $120, that camplements his woal worsted 
slacks, $70, both by D'Avenza Roma, and flat-knit acetate turtle- 


neck, by Himalaya, $10. Our third man in the field favors a hand- 
waven silk suit, by Linett, $135, a cotton batiste shirt, by Fxcella, $8, 
and an Indian silk tie, by Polo, $10. Above: Two great dictators 
enjoy VIP status with their twin executive sweets. Forward-looking 
leader up frant is togged in a Terylene and worsted double- 
breasted suit, by Fashian Park, $125, a cottan voile shirt, by Oleg 
Cassini, $16.50, and a silk tie, by Ben Pulitzer, $5. His ca-captain 
of industry enjoys a different view, having danned a Dacron and 
worsted shaped suit, by Linett, $100, a catton broadclath shirt, by 
Hathaway, $9.50, and a Thai silk print tie, by Ben Pulitzer, $7.50. 
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Way out West, the horseflesh fancier on this page discovers 
that he's no lone ronger after being ambushed by an oll-girl 
band of blonde equestriennes. They dig his Arnel ond rayon 
twill fly-front jocket with Mao collor, by Clinton Swan, $55, 
worn over Orlon and wool bonded jersey slocks, by Paul 
Ressler, $15, and an Indian silk neck square, by Hand- 


| craft, $6. Hall fellows well met, the avant-gardesmen on 


opposite page strike o supercontemporary pose, The chop 
ot left favors an English mohoir ond worsted six-button double- 
breasted longer jocket, worn with wool worsted stovepipe- 
legged slacks, by Blades, $150, a cotton broodcloth shirt with 
higher medium-spread collar and French cuffs, by Hardy 
Amies U.S. A., $B.50, ond a herringbone-ribbed silk twill tie, 
by Ben Pulitzer, $5. The elegontly attired guy at center hos 
donned a cotton and rayon velvet shoped suit with a Mao col- 
lar, by Clinton Swan, $100, worn with on Indian silk paisley 
neck square, by Hondcroft, $3. The mon at right wears o five- 
button silk print shaped jacket with a Mao collor, by D’Avenzo 
Roma, $140, over imported cotton velvet slacks with a satin 
side braid stripe ond quarter top pockets, by Dunlee, $35. 








and apricot. Collars are fuller, broader 


and higher; buttondowns, incadentally, 
simply don’t make it with the trimmer, 
more shaped styles in suits. Save them to 
wear with Ivy-inspired outhits. 

Our Spring and Fashion 
Forecast is highlighted by the introduc- 
tion of the supershirt: a casual shirt of 


luxurious fabrics—velvet or cotton Jac- 


Summer 


quard, for example—that’s cut longer 
and wider, with a Ingher collar. For 
added clegance, you can wear it open, 
with a full scarf knotted 
neck, or closed, 


around the 
with a pocket square 
tied under the collar like a te. 

From adventurously colorful business 
suns to supershirts, we've outlined the 
coming trends toward more sophisticated 
urban wear. Now it's up to you to pick 
out the hot new items that will best en 
hance your warm-weather fashion image. 


The fashion front-runner at far left mamentarily outdistances four fast lasses 
making advances. His getaway garb is a flat-knit wool full turtleneck, $30, warn 
with linen slacks, $55, and a sueded-leather belt, $12, all by Pierre Cardin for 
Bonwit Teller. Left: Two tastefully attired sandmen soon will be dining down by the 
sea in superstyle. The chap at left likes a cotton Jacquard supershirt with tapered 
body, by Ken Scott, $30, warn with catton velvet jeans, by Elegantissimo, $18.50, 
and a French silk neck square, by Yves St. Laurent, $45. His buddy goes for a 
cotton voile supershirt, by The Different Drummer, $13, imported cotton velvet 
slacks, by Dunlee, $35, and an Indian silk neck square, by Handcraft, $6. 
Above: Wearing the latest in swimwear, three sartorially well-balanced water 
sparts contemplate motions made by comely board members. From left to right: 
Expert pool player has donned a pair of cotton twill swim trunks, by Jantzen, 
$8. Lad in center is striped for action in a pair of form-fit cotton and rubber 
knit swim trunks with a web belt, by Jantzen, $16. Our scuba-look end man 
prefers a ane-piece nylon twill knit wet-suit-style swim outfit that features a full 
front zipper and white web belt, by McGregor, $25. Top right: Rugged in- 
dividualist steals the alfresco scene in a cotton lisle pullover with squared-off 
neck, $22.50, and floral-print linen slacks, $35, both by Bill Blass far PBM. 
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High-stepping to a new fashion plane, guys with doll resurrect the Thirties look G la Bonnie and Clyde. The fast-drow artist 
ot left makes his move in a wool worsted six-button double-breasted sports jacket with slant flop pockets and deep side 
vents, $100, worn over wool slacks, $35, both by Society Brand; a sea-island cotton broadcloth shirt with higher spread 
collar ond French cuffs, by Sero-Margate, $19.50, and o hand-loomed Indian silk tie, by Polo, $10. His well-armed gunning 
mate looks tough to beat weoring a wool worsted four-button double-breasted shaped suit with slont flap pockets, by Oleg 
Cassini, $155, an imported cotton broadcloth shirt, by Excello, $11, and a silk tie with line overploid, by Mr. Fish, $15. 
Light-show stor at right heads toword where the action is in a British wool twill six-button double-breasted shoped suit that 
features greatcoat lapels ond fabric-covered buttons, by Cecil Gee, $150, complemented by a cotton broodcloth shirt 
with medium-spread collar and French cuffs, by Hardy Amies U.S. A., $B.50, ond a Thoi silk print tie, by Ben Pulitzer, $7.50. 
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coincide with a political stalemate in Con- 
gress. The Republicans, in the majority for 
the first time in 16 years, had promised sub- 
stantial tax reductions for middle- and 
upper-bracket taxpayers; but their first 
two attempts, in 1947, had so blatantly 
favored the rich chat President Vru- 
man had successfully vetoed them. The 
community-property problem provided the 
magic answer, for its solution—spreading 
the blessings of income splitting to mar- 
ried couples in all states—not only con- 
ferred far handsomer tax blessings on the 
affluent than the earlier, less subtle 
G.O. P. measures; it also carried the emi- 
nently respectable label of a “tax reform.” 

And so Congress ended one discrimi- 
nation, in the way two groups of states 
taxed married couples; but in so doing, 
it created a new and far more serious dis- 
crimination: between the married and 
the unmarried in all states. While this 
new law worked to the great disadvan- 
tage of bachelors, there could be little 
doubt as to who profited most from it: 97 
percent of the benefits went to the top 
five percent of the married taxpayers; 
while at the bottom of the economic pyr- 
amid, 80 percent of all married couples 
were completely denied the benefits of 
income splitting. So lopsided were its 
effects that Couple A, with 20 umes the 
income of Couple B, could enjoy 319 
times as much tax benefit. 

Congress was so cager to seize upon 
this “tax-reform” solution to its political 
deadlock that income splitting was 
adopted with virtually no debate. But it 
soon became clear that Congress. in the 
process, had unwittingly discriminated 
against a large group of taxpayers: the 
single people who were obliged to sup- 
port expensively dependent relatives and 
whose living costs were clearly equal to 
those of bridegrooms. And so, in 1951, 
Congress sought to right the wrong, by 
confermng half the benefits of income 
splitting on so-called heads of house- 
holds—unmarried taxpayers who sup- 
port their parents or whose dependent 
relauves live with them. 

Some observe irreverently that a 
sponging relative 1s a vastly greater ex- 
pense than an eager new bride and that 
Congress was niggardly in bestowing 
only half the blessings of marital income 
splitting upon heads of households. But 
there is an even more fundamental ob- 
jection: Like the marital provision, the 
head-of-household tax concession confers 
the greatest benefits on the wealthiest 
taxpayers, while withholding — benefits 
from the most sorely pressed, low-bracket 
taxpayers. Moreover, no income-splitting 
tax concession whatever is granted to the 
bachelor obliged to support his aged 
aunt (or any relative other than a parent) 
in, say. a nursing home, rather than in 
his own apartment. 


(continued from page 86) 


Income splitting is the grossest of the 
tax discriminations against single per- 
sons, but there are other tax advantages 
that accrue to the married. A minor one 
is that the tax-deductible expenses of 
two persons are combined on one tax re- 
turn. If, for example, both members of 
the marital combo invest in the stock 
market, the wife's capital losses may 
serve to offset the husband's capital 
gains—or vice versa. And if a bachelor's 
medical deductions fall just shy of the 
three-percent-of-income floor for deducti- 
bility, when he takes a bride, all of her 
medical deductions are deductible. Mar- 
ned couples also have the privilege of 
conferring on any favored friend or rela- 
live tax-free gifts up to $6000 per year, 
contrasted with a paltry $3000 tax-free- 
gilt privilege for bachelors and single 
girls—a tax concession that is bound to 
bring cries of joy from fully four ten- 
thousandths of one percent of all who 
read these words. 

Moreover, any unmarried man who 
feels his demise ts close at hand should 
lose no time in securing a wile. He can 
leave half his worldly goods to her free 
of any estate tax; whereas, if he remains 
a bachelor, there is no one—not even his 
sainted mother—to whom he can make 
such a tax-free bequest. Even though 
the funds he lovingly leaves to his wife 
become subject to an estate tax upon her 
demise, the eflect in death, as in life, is 
to split his hypothetical estate — of 
$10,000,000 into two $5,000,000 parcels— 
half taxable at the husband's death and 
half at his wife's. The tax saving, in this 
instance, is $1,000.000. Moreover, if the 
wife had not been able to receive that 
$5,000,000 tax-free at the time of her 
husband's death, an added tax of 
$3.500,000 would have gone to the U.S. 
‘Treasury; but under the kindly estate-tax 
laws, that $3,500,000 is permitted to re- 
main in the wife's mattress (or in her in- 
vestment portfolio) as long as she lives. 
Assuming she survives her husband for 
ten years and earns only a paltry four 
percent on her money, this delay alone 
comes to be worth at least about 
$1,400,000. 

Also nestled in the tax laws is a cluster 
of blessings that attach to the happy 
state of home ownership. While home 
ownership does not automatically  ac- 
company marrage and while it is cer- 
tainly not barred to bachelors, the fact ts 
that for most bachelors, it's not worth 
the effort. The homeowner sacrifices his 
freedom of mobility. This is a great deal 
for a bachelor to give up, but the mar- 
ricd man—at least in the eyes of the 
bachelor—has already lost it and has lit 
tle left to lose. Married persons receive 
93 percent of Federal Housing Authority 
home mortgages. 

To understand the tax advantages of 
home ownership, consider, for a mo- 


mem, the example of two gendemen. A 
and B, renting apartments at $200 a 
month, or $2400 a year. Suppose that at 
the same instant, each of them comes 
into a modest inheritance of $25.000. A. 
a bachelor who is happy in his in-town 
pad and does not need or want the both 
er of owning a home in the suburbs, in- 
vests his $25,000 conservatively in the 
stock market and realizes a four-percent 
return, or $1000. This, of course. 1s 
added to his taxable income and, in his 
tax bracket, he must pay an additional 
$320 in taxes. 

B, a new bridegroom whose union will 
soon bear issue, invests his $25,000 in the 
purchase of a handsome $50,000 house and 
moves out of his apartment. His return on 
his $25,000 lies in no longer having to pay 
$2400 a year in rent. True, as a home- 
owner, after the various tx write-offs he's 
entitled to, he sull has to pay about $1700 
a year on the mortgage; but compared 
with the $2400 rent he had been paying. 
he is still $700 ahead. Although A earned 
$1000, he had to claim this amount as 
income and paid $320 tax, for a net in- 
come of S680. But B's $700 appeared 
nowhere on his tax return. 

This anomaly may become clearer by 
imagining that B's company sends him 
abroad for a year and he rents out his 
house while he is away. Vhe rental in- 
come he receives while he is gone is 
clearly an income return on his invest. 
ment—and, indeed, he must pay taxes 
on it. But the minute he moves back into 
the house—-the same structure, worth 
precisely the same amount and capable 
of commanding the same rent—the dol. 
lar yield from this valuable piece of prop- 
erty vanishes, as far as the tax collectors 
are concerned. 

But the generosity—or. more accu. 
rately, the schizophrenia—of the tax col. 
lectors extends even further. Consider, 
again, the example of B renting out his 
house for a year; clearly. his mortgage- 
interest and real-estate-tax expenses are 
outlays necessary to maintain the house 
and realize his rental income and, as 
such, are quite naturally tax-deductible. 
as all business expenses are. When he 
moves back tnto his house and the Gov 
ernment stops treating his home as an 
income-yielding investment, it would be 
logical for the IRS to cease treating 
morigage-interest and property-tax out 
lays as deductible expenses. But, as is so 
often the case, the ways of the Govern 
ment are not logical; these deductions 
are part and parcel of the tax perquisites 
of a homeowner. He's allowed the de. 
ductions as if his home were an invest- 
ment. Heads, he wins; tails, the tax 
collectors and the Government—and other 
tax payers—-lose. 

These deductions are sizable, both on 
an individual and on a national basis. 

(continued on page 179) 
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“We must 
have something 
they want... .”” 
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‘* That little ‘invention’ of yours worked—TI guess... . 
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. v, sa —s “Fl, Og! Hi, Oona!”’ 








“You swing a great club, Gork, 
but you've got the worst taste m the world.” 







““T think what 
we re involved with 
here 7s a swatch-hitter. 








“And don’t forget— 
I’m gowng to check for 


lumps when you get home!” 


b] 





“Pssst! Feelthy cave drawings. . . . 







“You can’t say 
I didn’t bring 
that kid up right.” 
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“ Theyre not half bad, 


once you skin ’em... . 


3) 


“Hit me on the head! ... Hit me on the head! 
... That’s all you ever think about!” 


“Tm laying m 
a stock for the winter.” 
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READING OF TNHIE WILL 


over their knees, contemplate the empty 
Aulantic becoming every day a_ little 
more benign as they proceeded toward 
Gibrahar, and every day, sooner or later, 
most of the older people would fall 
gently asleep. 

Seeing this was by far the worst expe- 
rience he had had since the sight of his 
father’s casket about to be lowered (or 
not lowered!) into the wintry ground. 
The old people became efhgies on their 
own future coflins when they fell asleep, 
heads back, mouths slightly open, color 
growing waxen, postures final, ultimate, 
hands folded on the lap or crossed like 
Egyptian mummies on the chest, they 
lay there in these long reclining chairs 
very clearly, to his hypersleepless stare, 
rehearsing, every day after lunch, for the 
coming arrangement of their bodies in 
the horror of the plush inner lining of 
their caskets. 

Then an old lady would stir, the eyes 
reluctantly open, blank at this return 
from the edge, re-collect herself gradually, 
glance at the old male body lying mo- 
tionless beside her, and her slowly  re- 
turning animation would communicate 
itself to him, he would stir, shake slight- 
ly, pull himself once more, this time, 
back into the living world and, two Laz- 
aruses, they would say to each other, 
“Shall we have some tea?” and “I 
dropped off there for a little while,” “So 
did I, I think,” and then, slowly, they 
would rise. 

But the people and the reading and 
the ship and the Adantic Ocean itself 
could not keep his mind off the manila 
envelope. He was beginning to think he 
ought to... to do something about it, 
It lay at the bottom of the smaller of his 
two suitcases, under his accumulating 
dirty laundry, where he also concealed 
his traveler's checks and his passport. He 
extricated the envelope from this hiding 
place before dinner the third day out 
from New York and turned it in his 
hands this way and that. The envelope 
was quite Opaque, no matter how strong 
the light he held it in front of. It felt rath- 
er thick, as though there were a number 
of sheets of paper—or, for example, 
stock certificates—inside, or something 
like a birth certificate (“Your brother 
was adopted from a fisherman and _ his 
common-law wife in Provincetown . . .”’) 
or medical documents (“Following my 
examination of Christopher Curtin, age 
four, I hereby certify that he is suffering 
from hereditary, congenital and incura- 
ble . . .”) or legal documents (“In this 
confidential codicil to my last will and 
testament, I, Ernest Curtin, Senior, do 
order and direct that my younger son, 
Christopher, be disinherited upon the 
demise of myself and my wife, unless he 
will agree to enter the ministry of the 
Congregational Church . . .’’). 


(continued from page 82) 


Ridiculous fantasies, although in the 
Curtin family, nothing was ever really 
impossible; and also, what could his 
mind do but invent such things when it 
didn't know? There might be something 
truly precious within the manila enve- 
lope, perhaps a confidential diary his fa- 
ther had kept, a record of his inner life 
and profoundest thoughts, of his hopes 
for the family’s future that he wanted 
to communicate to his older son and only 
to his older son. Or was he passing on to 
Ernie some task, some duty, that he, and 
only he, the older, was to be allowed to 
perform for their father? Why were the 
survivors ordered to destroy it unopened 
if Ernie had died first? What could he 
and only he be allowed to see? 

He began to wonder if there might be 
a jet of steam somewhere on_ board, 
around the ship swimming pool, maybe, 
or in the kitchens. And then he nnmedi- 
ately put that thought out of his mind. 

It was of very suff, firm manila paper, 
the flap sealed in the ordinary way with 
glue. 

. es a 

The Ausonia, the ship he'd boarded at 
Naples, docked at Alexandria in the 
afternoon on January 20. The wild uproar 
on the dock, vendors and porters and 
taximen yelling and scrambling, estab- 
lished the theme of the remainder of the 
day and maybe, he thought, of his stay 
in Egypt and even of his whole future life. 

For it was now to be a Life Without 
Father, and who knew into what confu- 
sion, even chaos, that might lead him, 
especially when his mother was so vague 
and impractical and his brother lived on 
the other side of the world and didn’t 
always parucularly like him? 

A gaggle of porters in dirty white-and- 
blue striped pajamas with rags on their 
heads swept up to him, yelling and ges- 
ticulating, and he was immediately en- 
gulfed in Egypt. Eventually he found 
himself in the Customs shed and the 
olhcial asked him to open the smaller of 
his two suitcases. As he opened it, its con- 
tents divided into halves and the manila 
envelope, which he had buried in_ his 
dirty laundry in the middle, came face 
up on top. Both he and the inspector 
gazed down at It. 

“Personal material?” 
inspector. 

“Yes, it is——" 

“This is your name? It is not, is it?” 

“That's my brother. He is a”—spy al- 
most sprang out of his rattled mind—"“a 
correspondent, World Geography maga- 
zine, in Cairo. This is yust—I'm taking it 
to him... .." 

‘The inspector fished around the con- 
tents of the bag briefly, and then it was 
over and he was admitted to the country 
and obtained some Egyptian pounds and 
piasters, tattered and smelling of camel 
and horse and sweat and poverty and 


inquired — the 


desperation; and with these = scattered 
like confetti on all sides, he got himself 
and his two suitcases out of the shed, 
into the bright warm afternoon sunshine, 
into a corrupt taxi with a gangster at the 
wheel, through a ramshackle, teeming 
Alexandria, alive with children every. 
where, to the railroad station, cursing 
himself regularly for his sudden phobia 
against flying, got his ticket with delays 
and difficulties, waited a long time be- 
fore being able to board the train, wait- 
ed another long time before the train 
started, and then it proceeded at a very 
cautious rate of speed up the delta of 
the Nile to Cairo, where he arrived at 
precisely the time he had not wanted to 
arrive, dead of night. Not only that, but 
he had gotten reservations at a hotel that 
was well out of town, out in the Sahara 
desert, apparently, a hotel that he had 
chosen because it “overlooked the Great 
Pyramid”; and in America, that had 
seemed very important. 

Christopher seemed to be almost the 
only traveler, and certainly the only for- 
eigner, in the vast and hollow nighttime 
Stallion, as he made his way through it, 
his bags being carried by an old man in 
a gray dress, whose eyes were very badly 
crossed. 

On the street, the porter began install- 
ing his bags in a taxi and Christopher 
was struck by the look of its driver, an 
assassin with poimted teeth, black hair 
standing on end and the blazing grin of 
a maniac. Spread over his knees and tied 
by a string to the steering column was a 
dark-brown hawk whose wings, spread, 
would have measured approximately 
four feet. 

His bags were already in this taxi and 
there was, in fact, no other waiting, so 
he slowly gave the porter money, got 
into the back seat, which had linoleum 
on the floor and_plastic-covered seats, 
and, its motor rattling uncertainly, the 
taxi set off into the blackness. 

The hawk now moved to the seat be- 
side the driver and began to open. its 
wings, fixing one eye on the passenger in 
the back seat. They were passing an in 
tersection with a streetlight on the cor 
ner and the driver grabbed the bird and 
shoved it onto the floor, so it would not 
be seen. Christopher thought one of its 
wings was broken by this treatment, but 
when they were on a dark stretch of 
road again, the bird climbed back onto 
the seat and partially spread its wings 
again. 

“English?” said the driver, grinning 
back at him. 

“American.” 

Boal 

‘They were driving along a broad road 
lined with large trees and they kept driv- 
ing on and on and on. There were almost 
no people and no cars anywhere. The 
driver continued to manhandle the hawk 
from time to time. The hawk had not 

(continued on page 187) 
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how to match your life style with your favorite aesthetic diversions 


satire By DAN GREENBURG 


CULTURE used to be a very simple proposition. When 
exposed to it, all you had to do was say you didn't 
know much about it but you knew what you liked. It 
is no longer socially acceptable when speaking of cul- 
ture either to know nothing about i or to know what 
you like. Culture has become de ngueur; and though 
it’s still not necessary to actually be cultured, it is man- 
datory to look. sound and act as if you are. The fol- 
lowing is a handy guide to building an appropriate 
personal image at most of the cultural events you are 
likely to attend. 


HOW TO GO TO AN 
UNDERGROUND FILM 


Be an unemployed actor who has never driven a cab, 
or a part-time coflechouse waitress, or a really bad 
kinetic sculptor, or a nonunion film editor who works 
ina union shop at night, or an account executive at 
J. Walter Thompson who gets his kicks wearing cham- 
bray work shirts and black knit tics on weekends. IH 
you're a girl, don’t wear underwear. If you've a guy, 
don’t wear socks. Own a collec-stamned Burberry trench 
coat with all the buckles unlastened and wear it like a 
cape. Have a scraggly beard or a scraggly mustache— 
even you're a girl. Come from a farm in South 
Dakota. Despise vour family’s wealth—or lack of tt. 


Squint at everyone. Have an American Youth Hostel 
card, issued in Switzerland. Sit on floors in people's 
houses, drink lots of cheap chianti, chain-smoke home- 
rolled cigarettes—lighting them with wooden kitchen 
matches struck on your thumbnail and flicking your 
ashes directly omo the carpet. Have bad teeth. Wear 
cheap imitation Levis and, on formal occasions, an old 
bagey tweed sports coat with a T-shirt. Live in a loft 
with past and future lovers and/or half a dozen cross- 
eyed cats with names like Thanatopsis. OK comments 
on (1) Bunuel: “Scratch an tconoclast and find a roman- 
uc’; (2) Cocteau: “Think what heights he might have 
attained had he ever met Mr. Right.” 


HOW TO GO TOA 
FIRST-RUN FOREIGN FILM 


Be a liberal-arts major in a Big Ten university who's 
moved out of the fraternity house but who still goes to 
meetings. Or be two well-dressed matrons from West 
chester who always read the essays in Tame. Or be a ‘TV 
producer in a large ad agency and carry a fat new 
manila envelope instead of an attaché cise. Own four 
Ivy suits in a tiny gray herringbone that were bought 
in a store located on the sixth floor of an old office 
building. Wear regimental-striped ties and striped 
buttondown shirts that don't (continued on page 214) 
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GRADUATE 
a commencement- 

hoto shooting has 
Opened whole new 
istas for springtime- 
young gaye rennie 
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WHEN GAYE RENNIE appeared at the Glendale, California, studios of photographer Bill Figge less than a year ago to sit for her high 
school graduation pictures, Bill decided to offer her the chance to become a Playmate. “The moment I looked at her,” frequent 
gatcfold-girl finder Bill told us, “1 felt a quality that I was able to define only later. It’s the ‘Thirties’ film-star quality Jean Harlow 
epitomized—an ultimately stylish, glamorous essence. It’s a matter of face and hair and figure, of course, but also something in 
the smile and the voice—and Gaye has it.” Soft-spoken Miss Rennie smiles at Bill's reaction while disclarming any ambitions to 
make that quality more real by working for a film or stage career. “What I do want,” says Gaye, “is to follow up my Playmate appear- 
ance with more modeling. I feel wonderfully at ease in front of a camera and have had an interest in fashion for as long as I can 
remember.” Waiting for the break into fashion modeling that she hopes her centerfold stint will bring, Gaye has been employed 
since graduation last June as a receptionist at Marilynne’s City of Styles, a Glendale beauty salon. “The job is a great way to keep 


The Glendale beauty salon in which she doubles as receptionist and well-groomed model of what the shop would like to accomplish for its 
customers is Playmate Gaye Rennie’s ticket to enjoyment of a host of activities. “After | leave the shop, | feel wonderfully free to do what- 
ever | want the rest of the afternoon,” says Gaye, “no matter how simple the fun might be.” At bottom left, she joins a nephew and his 
friends in all-out slot-car competition; at right, she allows herself the luxury of an hour alone with her sketch pad in an out-of-the-way glen. 
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myself solvent and yet have 
time to do what I want,” 
says our lady in waiting, for 
whom doing what she wants 
means reading, painting and 
leading an active social life. 
“I'm pretty much a_ fun- 
and-pames person on dates, 
whether it’s slot-car racing 
in the evening or an ex- 
hausting afternoon of ten- 
nis. The quietest moments I 
leave myself are those when 
I go off to sketch.” Poised 
on the threshold of her ca- 
reer but still free enough to 
enjoy social evenings and aft- 
ernoons alone with her pas- 
time, Gaye Rennie makes a 
thoroughly model Playmate. 


Gaye’s intraduction ta regular 
bowling began with confusion: 
“Are yau sure I’m supposed 
to be using a ball this big?” 
she asked friend Ed Salven. 
But her experience with the 
duckpin version of the game 
paid off in the strike-reflecting 
sequence of shots below. On 
mare formal nights out, Gaye 
opts for dinner-ond-jazz dates 
if the jazz can be had in 
concert ar caffeeshop. “Night 
clubs are out,”’ says 18-year- 
old Gaye, “and I'm having 
too much fun ta miss them.” 
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PLAYBOY’S PLAYMATE OF THE MONTH 





Arriving at her digs’ doorstep after the evening's bowling and a late snack at a nearby Mexican restaurant (’’Enchiladas, tacos, 
tortillas—| love them all, and the hatter the food the better’), Gaye lets Ed know she’s loaking forward to their next outing. 
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PLAY BOY’S PARTY JOKES 


Congratulate me, Pop,” said the young man, 
“I'm in love with a girl.” 

“Son,” observed his dad, “you couldn't have 
made a better choice.” 


Have you heard about the ingenious callgirl 
who found a better-paying position? 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines maiden- 
head as a virgin who wips out regularly. 





Within a year after marrying one of a set of 
gorgeous identical twins, the exec found him- 
self in court, asking for a divorce. When the 
judge demanded his reasons, the exec replied, 
“It's this way. My wife's sister visits us a lot 
and I sometimes come home and make love to 
her by mistake.” 

“But surely there’s some difference between 
the two women,” the judge said. 

“You bet there is,” responded the exec. 
“That's why I want a divorce.” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines wiener as 
the first to cross the line in a Mexican horse 
race, 


The young college physician was bewildered 
by the procession of unhappy coeds regularly 
visiting his office for a pregnancy test. ““There 
seems to be something in the air this time of 
year that causes young girls to get pregnant,” 
he commented to an older colleague. “What 
is it, I wonderr”’ 
“Their legs,” replied his friend. 
Our Unabashed Dictionary defines a transves- 
tite as a fellow who likes to eat, drink and be 


Mary. 


Then there was the jaded bachelor who finally 
got married—so that he could join a wife- 
swapping club, 


While he was struggling with a jammed ciga- 
rette machine in the lobby of his hotel, 
the youthful conventioneer’s hand slipped off 
the knob and his elbow struck a passing girl 
on the chest. 

“I'm terribly sorry,” the man said. “But if 
your heart is as soft as your breast, you'll 
forgive me.” 

“Oh, I do,” she answered with a warm smile. 
“And if the rest of you is as hard as your 
elbow, my room is 613." 


It must be terrible to be Jame,” the woman re- 
marked, dropping a quarter into the beggar’s 
hat. 

“It sure is, lady,” he agreed. 

“But wouldn't it be worse to be blind?” she 
asked. 

“Much worse,” replied the beggar. “People 
kept giving me slugs when I was blind.” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines peer group 
us a voyeurs’ Club. 


While studying in Paris, the son cabled his 
wealthy father: “PLEASE SEND $300. AM GOING TO 
THE COUNTRY TO VISIT A FRENCH COUNT.” 

Cabled his father in reply: “NOT ANOTHER 
DIME UNTIL YOU LEARN HOW TO SPELL.” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines nympho- 
mania as aye trouble. 


How did you like your stay at the nudist 
camp?" asked one bachelor of another. 

“Well,” responded the neophyte, “the first 
three days were the hardest.” 


During a conversation with a kindly old min- 
ister, the young man asked, “Is it really such 
a sin to sleep with a girl?” 

“Oh, no," answered the minister, “but you 
young boys—you don't sleep.” 





I went golfing with Scott yesterday,” the at- 
tractive student told her sorority sister. 

“Does he use the woods well?” asked her 
friend. 

“I really don’t know,” sighed the first girl. 
“He insisted on playing golf all day.” 


With their wedding date finally set, the bride- 
to-be snuggled up to her fiancé and said, ‘Dar- 
ling, I want to make love before we get 
married.” 

“But it won't be long unul July, dear,” he 
replied. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed enthusiastically. “And 
how long will it be then?” 


Heard a good one lately? Send it on a post- 
card to Party Jokes Editor, pLaysboy, Playboy 
Building, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 60611. $50 will be paid to the contributor 
whose card is selected. Jokes cannot be returned. 





to.” 
“I'm sorry, son—if I let you, they'll all want 
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fiction 31 JOM ING Piles 


“THERE (8 NO SUCH THING as heat lightning,” Bobby Norton told his wile. ““Uhe iluminations of a hot summer eve- 
ning, flashing and flashing again, with no following sound, are actually made by lightning strokes m_ electrical 
storms so far away that the thunder dies in the air long before it can reach the ear of the observer. While a lightning 
stroke is destroying something somewhere, it ts flickering, you see, like the aurora, somewhere else. A thunderstorm 
over Washington can cause ‘heat lightning’ to appear tn ratniess skies in Connecticut. A thunderstorm over central 
HMorida can produce ‘heat lightning’ that brings a second of daylight to a ship in darkness two hundred miles at sea.” 

Bobby Norton never required much of an occasion for one of these lectures. If he had the information, it would 
eventually come out; and he was full of information, He was, this me, at the helm of a 12-foot dinghy, powered by 
a small outboard motor, moving north across Lake Howard, in Winter Haven. Over the south shore of the lake, the 
sky was compounded with thunderheads, supported on brilliant stilts of lightning. His wife, Ruth, sitting in the bow 
of the boat, was worried. Bobby waited for her to ask him a question, something to show that, despite her fears, she 


was absorbing what he was saying. She said nothing. He paused in his discourse. Talking over the sound of the engine 





his reassurances were based on knowledge, but even a lot of knowledge 
can be a dangerous thing when a boat challenges the artillery of the gods 


caused considerable strain in his throat. She kept her eyes on the storm. The thunderheads had not yet cut off the 
sun. In the sunlight, only Ruth would be afraid. Other boats were moving on the water in apparent unconcern. 


Earlier in the day, Ruth’s fear had been the sun itself. They had rented the dinghy at the far end of a chain 
of lakes. Going from one Jake to another in the glaring light, she had begun to worry about the possible effects 
of too much sun and had become so preoccupied that he—annoyed, angered, impatient to get on with the boat trip, 
although it had no planned destination—had stopped at a marina so that she could buy a bonnet. “Why didn't you 
bring a hat with you?” he had asked. 

“P didn’t think there would be so much sun.” 

“What did you think?” 

Her voice took on some anger of its own. She said, “IT didn’t think there would be so much sun.” 


Ruth, not hurrying, chose a straw bonnet patterned in white and orange checks, filigreed with strands of 
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metallic thread. When she had returned to 
the dinghy, Bobby pulled explosively at 
the cord of the outboard engine and it 
startcd the first ume. He shoved the 
throttle all the way over and they moved 
briskly away from the marma. Bobby 
had an cagle nose and cyes; and he 
watched everything, Jett and might, with 
an alertness that went beyond the de- 
mands of travel in a small outboard. 
Bobby had something of a flush in his 
face and was out of condition, but he 
did not look his age. He was 40. It 
pleased him that he was sull called Bobby. 
He kept his hair shaggy. He never wore 
a hat; and he hoped that he would be 
called Bobby all his lile. In the bow, Ruth 
scemed a litthe more at ease, under the 
wide brim of the bonnet, sitting with her 
arms wround her knees. She sat with her 
legs toward the stern, toward Bobby; but, 
lor some time after leaving the marina, 
she kept her eyes on the passing shore line. 

Most of Winter Haven'’s lakes were 
cdged with lawns, attractive houses and 
ornamental citrus urees bright with fruit. 
Emerging into Lake Eloise, the eighth 
lake i the chain, Bobby was impressed 
with its peripheral stands of cypress. The 
bix trees seemed to wade out imto the 
watcr on their thousand-legged — roots. 
The shore line was hidden among them. 
They readily formed, in Bobby's imagi- 
nauion, an athiete’s broken field, an irre 
sisuble network of dark channels. He 
swung the bow of the dinghy toward the 
shore, picked a likely opening and 
churned between two trunks into the 
cool Jabyrinth between the outer trees 
und the obscure beginimings of dry land. 
“Bobby, where do you think = you're 
voing? Bobby!" He swung the bow too 
far, missing one tree. and glanced off an- 
other. “Bobby! You're going to wreck the 
boat.” 

He found «a clearer route among the 
trees and the dinghy moved on. They 
sped past the big trunks, sliding over 
outreaching roots. This was a series of 
challenges and crises, and Bobby faced 
cach successive one with increased sure- 
ness. As the boat shoved past one giant 
cypress, the propeller guard) struck a 
submerged root, the engine tilted for- 
wird aud the propeller, coming out of 
the water, screamed in the air. “Bobby,” 
Ruth shouted, “I am going to tike the 
next train home.” 

He shouted back, “Cypresses were de- 
rived from pines during the Mesozoic 
era.” The propeller bit into the water 
again. He looked at) Ruth. She was 
clutching a gunwale. “Cypresses were 
sacred to Pluto. If a cypress is cut down, 
its stump will not put forth new stump 
sprouts, and the cypress is therefore a 
symbol of the dead.” He turned sudden- 
ly, almost at a right angle, and headed 
toward a slot between two preat trees, 
beyond which was open lake. He was 
heading for pay dirt now, shaking off the 
secondary. ‘The boat) picked up speed 


and the hump of white water behind it 
uicreased, “Cypress knees breathe.” said 
sObby. The boat started to go between 
the two tuees. The propeller hit: another 
root and bounced up out of the water 
acceinh, Tagg. 

“Bobby!” Ruth saewmed. The propel- 
ler dropped back into the water, but the 
boat, as it moved out of the shade of the 
cypresses and into the sunlight, 
drifting and had no power, Tlie cngine 
was still going. Bobby looked over the 
stern. The propeller was not moving, 

“Something must have knocked it into 
neutral,” he said to Ruth. Phe boat was 
drifumne farther out from the trees. He 
shut the engine ofl. “I don't know what's 
the matter with it,” he said. 

“You hit a reot-——that is what is the 
matter with it,” said Ruth. “Why do you 
take chances only when you know you 
can’t really get hurt?” 

Bobby picked up an oar, angled its 
blade, slapped the surface of the lake 
and sent a sheet of water in her direc 
tion. It missed her and fell back tmo the 
lake. He lilied the oar, as if to Uy again, 
but this time he waved the oar at a man 
and a woman in a cabin cruiser that 
had rounded a point and was moving 
toward them. The couple waved hack. 
Bobby kept swinging the oar back and 


was 


forth over his head. The other boat 

slowed down and turned toward them, 

drifting to a stop beside them. 
“Something wrong?” asked the man 


who was operating the cabin cruiser. 

“The engine goes, but the propeller 
doesn't,” satd Bobby. “Do you know how 
these things work? This ist my beat.” 

“Let me have a look at it,” said the 
other man, who was wearing bathing 
trunks and had an emphatic tan. Lean- 
ing far over the rail of his boat, he 
reached down and inspected Bobby's 
outboard motor, In a moment, he 
straightened up. “You've broken your 
shear pin,” he told Bobby. “T think 1 
probably have something here that will 
at least hold for the rest of the day.” He 
tassel a seat cushion to the deck of his 
boat. lifted a lid) and began to hunt 
around in his tool chest. He found what 
he was looking for and, with a wrench 
in one hand, again cantilevered himself 
toward Bobby's motor, 

“My name is Norton. I'm glad you 
came along.” 

“Mine is Johansen.” said the other 
man. “I'm the photographer at Cypress 
Gardens. My wife here was Miss Florida 
at Atlantic City two years ago. Can you 
believe 102" 

“Oh, Joey,” Mrs. Johansen said com- 
plainingly. She was going to have a 
baby, apparently within the weck. 

Bobby looked with interest: at Mrs. 
Johansen. Actually, Ruth was the better 
looking of the two women. Ruth hid 
green cyes and dark-brown hai. Her 
appearance suggested aggressive health, 
but fears of illness and disaster rotated 


endlessly through ber mind. What Ruth 
necded most in the world was diver- 
sion, something to push aside her sell 
propagating suspicions. Her marriage to 
Bobby. whom she had met one summer 
in Rhode Iskind, had happened largely 
because Bobby diverted her. She was 
brighter than he was, but he knew more. 
He became a kind of intelligence i 
wailing for her, delivering cadences of 
fact while she listened. He described the 
solar system to her on one carly occasion 
and, on another, explained the making of 
hail, He knew unbelievable things about 
the Six Nations of the Iroquois. Amused. 
impressed, distracted, she married lim. 
At breakfast, lus encyclopedic monologs 
were better dian the backs of cereal boxes 
and, at other times, he replaced maga 
zines. Bobby received as much as he 
gave. He not only liked to be listened to, 
he needed to be listened to. Unfortu- 
nately, the couple had, by now, in other 
respects, developed between them a_ fri 
tion that went beyond the reach of any 
kind of insight. Ruth no longer found 
Bobby either interesting or diverting. 
When he talked to her now, he often 
realized that he was only talking to hin- 
self: and at these moments, she sometimes 
cnraged dum. 

Above their heads, a man on water skis 
was flving. He had a large [ramed-Ganvas 
sail and he had turned himself into a 
human kite. A Chris-Craft’ was towing 
him and people on the shore were clap- 
ping sincercly for him as he swooped 
and soared lugh above the water. Bob 
byv's boat and Johansen’s boat had clrift- 
ed into view of the main waterfront of 
Cypress Gardens. Beyond the — grand: 
stand of the waterskimng show, college 
girls in ante-bellum gowns were posing 
on sloping lawns before the cameras of 
tourists, with rare blooms and Japanese 
rialios in the background. ‘Three water 
skiers, side by side, went up an inclined 
platform and sailed through the air to 
perfect and simultaneous fandings; and 
the human kite descended climactically 
and fanded with a distinguished splash. 
Ruth did't seem to notice. She had. a 
moment before, heard the first sound of 
thunder. 

“There she is.” said Johansen, pulling 
himsell back into his boat. “Try it new. 
It should be good for five or six hours’ 
use. “Pell the man who rented it to vou 
that he needs a new shear pin.” 

‘The two boats separated with a flour 
ish of motors. Deciding to. start back. 
Bobby headed for the outlet that would 
reuurn them to the seventh lake in’ the 
chain, Thunder sounded, and Bobby 
studied the cumulus formations to the 
south, trying to sce which way they were 
moving. “TE don't think we ought to be 
out on the water in a lightning storm,” 
said) Rath. 

“The sun is shining.” said Bobby. 

(continued on page 126) 
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igelumet-lil't- (ele mee luiiie) st 
to tequila fresas—a colorful 
assortment of 
cordially concocted potations 


drink 
By THOMAS MARIO 










bedeviled the early 
liqueur drinkers in 
Europe, who used 
both words together, 
liqueurs cordtalis, 
meaning liqueurs of 
the heart, to describe 
the mellifluent com- 
pounds invented by 
monks and dispensed 
in monasteries for all 
whose spiritual comfort 
ECMuletalloliiwmertaas| 
by a small potion of 
bodily comfort. Later, in 
France, the crémes appeared, 
Amnericans searching liqueur the creamy smooth liqueurs 

shelves are still occasionally baf- : with the special softness and full 

fled by the two words liqueur and - flavor found not only in certain 
cordial. They mean exactly the ae: . liqueurs but even more so in the 

4 same thing.- No such bafflement iran mixed (text continued on page 120) 


oe HE BREWS, so shall 
he drink.” Bibulous 
Ben Jonson's words 
have a special ring 
of truth in the age 
of the side car, the 
stinger and the rusty 
nail—all typically 
colorful names for 
cocktails compounded 
with liqueurs. The lat- 
. est, the rusty nail, is 
also one of the most 
mellow—a simple liba- 
tion of Scotch on the rocks 
with a float of Drambuie. 
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THE BAR FACTS. Following the numbers: 
1. Cut-crystal wine bucket, from Dunhill, 
$65. 2. Seven-speed blender, by Hamilton 
Beach, $49.95. 3. Bar block and knife, 
from Hammacher Schlemmer, $13. 4. 
Chrome-plated ice bucket, from E. J. 
Coles, $42.50. 5. Push-button blender, by 
Waring, $34.99. 6. Silver-plated cham- 
pagne cooler, from C. D. Peacock, $160. 
7. Brass martini pitcher, from E. J. Coles, 
$12.50. 8. Wine basket on brass-finished 
stand, by Kraftware, $9. 9. Crystal cham- 
pagne glass, by Lenox, about $3.50. 10. 
Battery-powered Drinkmaster, from 
Neiman-Marcus, $10. 11. Brandy warmer 
with snifter, from E, J. Coles, $6.95. 12. 
Espresso maker, from Bonniers, $11. 
13. Crystal decanter, from Bonniers, $25. 
14. Individual martini server, from fron 
Gate, $30. 15. Ice crusher, by Swing-A.- 
Way, $11.95. 16. Glass cocktail shaker, 
from E. J. Coles, $4.95. 17. Glass condi- 
ment set, by West Virginia Glass, $6 com- 
plete. 18. Tulip champagne glass, by 
Riekes-Crisa, $9.60 per dozen. 19. Cocktail 
pitcher, from fron Gate, $11. 20. Crystal 
decanter, from Abercrombie & Fitch, $40. 
21. Glass ice bucket with flask, from Dun- 
hill, $25. 22. Grasshopper cocktail glass, 
from The Reeves Co., $9.60 per dozen. 23. 
Cherry cobbler in 12-0z. highball glass, by 
Lenox, about $2. 24. Sloe gin fizz in 16-oz. 
highball glass, by West Virginia Glass, 
$7.20 per dozen. 25. Brandy snifter, by 
Lenox, about $2. 26. Yellow fingers in sau- 
cer glass, by Baccarat, $6. 27-30: Apple 
ginger fix in 10-0z. highball glass, about 
$2.25; parfait/sour glass, $2.40; tequila 
fresa in old tashioned glass, $1.30; B & B 
with cream in liqueur glass, about $2.50, 
all by Lenox. 31. Brandy snifter, from 
Bonniers, $8. 32. Gold cadillac in saucer 
glass, by Lenox, about $3. 33. Irish coffee 
glass, by Lenox, $2.95. 34, and 35. Two- 
Oz. cognac and brandy glasses, $9.60 
and $8.40 per dozen, both by Riekes- 
Crisa. 36. Double-barreled jigger, trom 
Neiman-Marcus, $8. 37. Brass Gouble jig- 
ger, from E. J. Coles, $2.50. 38. Stag- 
handled bar tools, from Neiman-Marcus, 
$40 the set. 39. Brass corkscrew, from 
Hammacher Schlemmer, $12. 40. Ice 
tongs and pick, from Hammacher Schlem- 
mer, $6.50 the set. 41. Champagne-cork 
remover, from Bonniers, $3. 42. Stainless- 
steel and walnut bar tools, from Hoffritz, 
$60 the set. 43-45: Garnish spear, $4.25; 
corkscrew, $3.75; stag-handled corkscrew, 
$12.95, all from E. J. Coles. 46. Cork 
pump, from A. & F., $7.50. 47. Ice tongs, 
trom Hammacher Schlemmer, $6.75. 48. 
Teak coasters, from Bonniers, $8 for eight. 
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drinks glorified with liqueurs. Another 
type, which bobbed up in the U.S.—fruit- 
flavored brandy—is simply a liqueur 
guaranteed to have a brandy base and to 
be of somewhat higher proof than other 
liqueurs. 

But glossaries aside, what makes ail 
liqueurs such effective tools in the hands 
of skillful barmen is the fact that, for 
mixing purposes, liqueurs are composite 
masterpieces to start with. When you 
crack a bottle of whiskey, you know that 
it's made from grain; rum comes from 
sugar; wine, from grapes. But liqueurs 
are blended from a fantastic assortment 
of seeds, roots, flowers, fruits, peels, ber- 
ries, barks, herbs, essences, sugar, hon- 
ey; and neutral spirits, brandy, rum and 
even wine at times. It’s easy to believe, 
once you've carefully sipped it, that 
Chartreuse contains 130 ingredients. The 
reverently guarded formula was given to 
the Carthusians of Paris in 1605 and 
passed along by them to the monastery of 
La Grande Chartreuse, where it was per- 
fected in 1757. Not even the torture spe- 
cialists of the French Revolution nor the 
enforced exile of the fathers to Spain 
could pry loose the secrets of their velvety 
liqueur. When an outsider once joined the 
Péres Chartreux with the specific goal of 
discovering the coveted recipe, he was 
nabbed just as he managed to lay hands 
on the withered old document. What the 
culprit failed to realize was that his sen- 
ior colleagues were not only liqueur. 
making monks but Frenchmen. And 
Frenchmen have never been tn the habit 
of giving anything away, particularly 
one of their oldest and most renowned 
digestifs. Even as presumably simple a 
liqueur as the blackberry-flavored brandy 
made by Leroux contains several different 
kinds of berries; each must be bal- 
anced from ciop to crop each year and 
from batch to batch. To make the final 
blend even more like blackberries than 
blackberries themselves, a small stream of 
fresh raspberries with their silken flavor 
or rich-scented loganberries may be added 
as an artful overtone. All of this, in sub- 
Stance, means that when you concoct a 
drink such as a tall blackberry collins, 
you're starting out with compound rather 
than simple interest from the very first 
ounce you draw from the bottle. 

Mixed drinks with liqueurs are not 
designed for stuffed shirts but for the 
enlightened minority that ts sufheently 
mature yet young enough to welcome 
new taste sensations. Especially at the 
kind of party where the tried-and-true 
roast beef is being offered, or at a buffet 
table where the reliable curried shrimp 
or platters of familiar cold cuts are on 
display, new liqueur combinations be- 
fore or after dinner will pamper the most 
critical palates. When we think of I: 
queurs as exclusively after-dinner drinks, 
we forget that two of the most illustrious 


pre-prandial drinks—absinthe in France 
and the Sazerac cocktail in New Orleans 
were both made with an anise liqueur, 
Absinthe, the green muse, contained 
wormwood and is now. sensibly out- 
lawed. It was the drink that not only 
caused the great French poct Alfred de 
Musset to miss many sessions of the 
French Academy but also brought down 
on his head the stricture of his fellow im- 
mortals that “He absinthes himself too 
much.” Absinthe’s direct descendant, 
Pernod, is a perfect example of how a 
liqueur can shine as well in the prolog of 
a party as in the epilog. It's one of those 
assertive high-proof liqueurs whose per- 
sonality you might not expect to blend 
well in the mixed company of other po- 
tables. However, we know of no eye 
opener more soul-gladdening than the 
new brunch drink, the tiger tail-—a jig- 
ger of Pernod and three ounces of fresh- 
ly squeezed orange juice on the rocks 
with the juice of 4 or VY lime all 
churned in an !1-0z. old fashioned glass 
and topped with a slice of lime. In 
France, the most celebrated predinner 
aperiuf is the semitall vermouth cassis— 
vermouth, créme de Cassis, soda water 
and ice. Actually. a@réme de cassis, a low- 
proof liqueur made from black currants, 
is seldom if ever taken at the end of a 
meal. A cousin of the vermouth Cassis, 
the vin blanc cassis, makes an even hap- 
pier balance. In proportions of seven 
parts white wine to one part créme de 
cassis, it’s known as the kir cocktail, a 
particularly ingratiating drink for those 
who want their appetites gently elevated 
rather than suddenly jolted. 

One of the unforeseen blessings of Pro- 
hibition was the talent developed by 
many hosts for making mixed drinks 
with liqueurs. The most barbarous bath- 
tub gin, it was found. could be made 
potable by the addition of just-off-the- 
boat créme de cacao and sweet cream 
dervishly shaken with ice and alchemized 
into an alexander (35 years after the in- 
iquitous dry era, women’s infatuation for 
this sweet, rich cocktail shows no sign of 
slackening). It was a time when a man 
who owned a bottle of one of the old 
proprietary liqueurs could pour the tuniest 
float on a glass of doubtful Scotch and the 
dram was instantly made civilized, Al- 
though necessity is no longer the mother 
of new drinks, liqueurs. like silken diplo- 
mats, are still smoothing the way for 
venturesome drinkers. Countless travel- 
ers south of the border have taken to 
tequila. You can lead an American to te- 
quila, but the best way to raise the cur- 
tain on the Mexican spirit is to serve a 
margarita, a cocktail of tequila,~ lime 
juice and triple sec. Beginners can be 
assured that Mexican tequila isn’t the 
rough-and-tumble drink 1 once was. It's 
now carefully pot-stilled from mescal, 
aged in wooden casks and bottled at 80 
and 86 proof. When taken suaight, 





bears an almost uncanny resemblance to 
Holland Genever gin, another favor that's 
usually not love at first sip but that 
eventually becomes captivating. To most 
Americans, tequila is sll a new vessel 
on the drinking sea, but in a margarita 
the modest 1 ounce of triple sec (a Le 
queur that you dont have to learn to 
like) is the smooth operator that puts the 
margarita across. Banana frozen daiquiris 
made with the true fruit banana liqueur, 
a high-fidelity Mavor at its finest, are both 
smoother and more consistent than {frozen 
daiquiris made with fresh fruit. 

For the past several years, the dessert 
cocktail has gained more and more ac- 
ceptance. Many an alert host has discov- 
ered that his guests prefer an impromptu 
gold cadillac cocktail to a thick chunk of 
napoleon pastry, or an icy grasshopper to 
a stodgy Boston cream pie. Although 
dessert cocktails are made at the last mo- 
ment, they're not an elaborate ritual re- 
quiring you to go A. W.O. L. from your 
guests while the drinks are being mixed. 
Many dessert cocktails are lavish with 
swect cream, served biting cold, in deep 
saucer champagne glasses or oversize 
cocktail glasses. Many are simple floats 
—a float of sweet cream on a coffce h- 
queur such as Kahlua, or a float ol 
whipped aeam_ flavored with green 
creme de menthe on curagao. Recently, 
bottled liqueur amalgams have — ap- 
peared: Vandermint, a Dutch combina- 
tion of chocolate and mint; Sabra, a 
liqueur from Israel made from cactus; 
coffee and créme de menthe in De 
Kuyper’s Kofhe Menthe. 

Centuries ago, Hippocrates mixed his 
hydromel, a combination of wine, honey 
and herbs, and called it medicine, In the 
ages that followed, sorcerers of all stripes 
mixed spirits, sugar and spices and 
presented them to people such as Mad- 
ame de Montespan, the nustress of Louis 
XIV, who called the drinks aphrodisiacs. 
Alchemists hoped that if they kept muix- 
ing liqueur combinations long cnough. 
they'd eventually transmute base metals 
into gold. Hosts nowadays are more con- 
cerned with conviviality than with carats. 
They mix their drinks with liqueurs and 
hope the results are sterling. Each recipe 
makes one drink. 

GRASSHOPPER 

34, oz. white or brown créme de cacao 

34 oz green créme de menthe 

Y, ov cream 

Shake well with ice. Strain into pre 
chilled large cocktail glass. 

COFFEE GRASSHOPPER 

34 ov. collee liqueur 

34 oz. White creme de menthe 

3/, Ov. Cream 

Shake well with ice. Strain into pre- 
chilled large cocktail glass. 

(continued on page 184) 
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HOW TO PICK 
THE RIGHT MAN 


Seoe AUVIEE FUR IRIE EXECUTINVVE WHE 
WOULD HIRE AND PROMOTE WISELY 





THE PROBLEM of how to select the right men to fill executive jobs has been occupying 
—and, in some instances, preoccupying—many individuals in the business world for quite 
some time. Fully aware that no company can be any better than the people who run it, 
businessmen are ever hopeful of building management stalls made up of men who are 
paragons of all known or suspected virtues. Theoretically, there should be an ideal 
man for every position; but, in pracuce, this is seldom, if ever, the case. No one is with- 
out flaw. The perfect man—or, if you prefer, the compleat executive—may be born some- 
day in the distant future, but | am inclined to doubt that he will make his appearance 
in my lifetime or in that of anyone who reads this article. Hence, the selection of execu- 
tive personnel boils down, as do just about all things in life, to accepting the fact that 
although perfection may be a goal, it ts seldom attainable. Instead, one must find the 
most promising compromise, seeking out the man who seems best qualified for any 
given opening and who is thus the right man for that job. 

Business management is largely a matter of decision, and there are few decisions 
more critical than those involved in hiring or promoting executive personnel; for the men 
ultimately picked will themselves be required to make decisions that can quite literally 
make or break the company that employs them. In recent years, the devising of yardsticks 
by which an individual's qualifications and potential may be measured has become 
at once a parlor game, an honored prolession, an obsession and an industry in itself. 
Businessmen, personnel specialists, management consultants, psychologists and countless 
others have devoted vast energies to formulating lists of characteristics that, they claim, 
a man should possess if he is to be a successful executive. There is some agreement on 
certain fundamental and rather obyious qualities (for example, most sources concede 
that an executive should be “intelligent’); beyond such basics, the crystal ball is clouded. 

But then, there has never been anything like full agreement on what makes a man 
better or worse than his fellows. More than 2000 years ago, Plato theorized that hu- 
man behavior patterns are controlled by three factors: appetite, emotion and thought, all 
of which should function tin harmony. However, Plato warned, “even in good men 
there ts a lawless wild beast... which peers out in sleep.” Aristotle argued that when 
any human qualities are carried to extremes, they become vices, and that “good” quali- 
ties are those that lie midway between bad extremes. For example, ambition is the de- 
sirable middle ground between the bad extremes of laziness and avarice. Socioeconomic 
theorist Charles Fourier spent years painstakingly cataloging what he maintained were 
the 810——-no more, no less—types of human character; while William James simply di- 
vided people into two groups, the “tough-minded” and the “tender-minded.” Sigmund 
Freud injected the id, the ego and the superego—and a host of theories regarding sex- 
ual motivation—into the question of personality appraisal, William McDougall, an 
avant-gardist in social psychology, neatly explained human behavior with seven motivat- 
ing “instincts” —flight, fight, curiosity, disgust, parental behavior, sell-assertion and 
seHl-abasement. 

The list of theorists and theories could be extended almost indefinitely without 
showing any appreciably greater degree of agreement. Nowadays, personality and aptitude 
testing has become a major industry, said to gross well over $50,000,000 per year. A 
University of Texas Bureau of Business Research survey of 852 U.S. companies showed 
that 56 percent of the firms were using personality and aptitude tests in personnel selec- 
tion. Fortune magazine placed the national average even higher. A single testing organi- 
zation is reported to have more than 11,000 industrial clients on its books. Another large 
testing firm runs more than 35,000 job applicants—mostly (continued on page 158) 
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HOROSCOPE: 


by their signs ye shall 
know them: the way to 
a girl's heart is through 
her zodiacal charts 





(March 21—April 19) 

A charmer of Aries—whose very symbol, 
the randy Ram, connotes action—has 
a get-right-dowi-to-brass-beds philosophy 
speHed out succinctly by  astrologtan 
Carroll Righter: She ts willful and impul- 
sive; and if things don’t happen now. a 
potential partner may find her ship has 
sailed even before he reaches the dock. 
Properly symboled males know that the 
shortest way to her heart is a straight 
line—followed by a quick delivery. Gov- 
erned by Mars, the fetchingly direct Ar- 
an is suffused from torso to tarsi with the 
energy clement, Cardinal Fire. This key 
element makes her a creature of catholic 
tastes (although she is quite willing to 
be enlightened by ccumenical eroticism) 
and produces m her a natural inclinauon 
for prolonged physical activity. So it be. 
hooves the itelligent wooer to eschew 
the great outdoors—unless he wants to 
end up playing field hockey or chasing 
her over hill and dale in a private run- 
ning of the Boston Marathon. Brainy 
athletes of Gemini and Aquarius stand 
the best chance of channeling the Arian 
verve into more hedonistic directions, 
but Cancers and Capricorns might as 
well hang up their gym shoes at the out- 
set. For this girl, any hint of Oedipus 
wrecks the relationship, so a chap who 
needs mothering had better head for 
home immediately. The way to win her 
is with massive infusions of sweets— 
Milky Ways preferred, or any other 
celestial confecuons under the aegis of 
(who else?) Mars. Since Aries also rules 
most of the spices, the paramour of our 
ardemt Arian would do well to engage a 
gastronomic guru like Maharishi Mahesh 
Yogi to whip up a snack for her; in any 
effort to aim her for the downy kip, it's 
an ampemous way to curry her favor. 


(April 20—May 20) 
Rock-ribbed fundamentalism is the tech- 
nique calculated to extract the most 
down-to-earth fun from a torrid “Taurine. 
Affected by Venus, the laziest and most 
amorous ol planets, she masks lotus-eating 
indelence with the explosive strength 
of her symbol. e/ toro. Thus, he who 
would wave his cape before a Taurine 
should discard the brittle patter of the 
cocktail-party caballero and come on as 
theugh hed been coached by Vince 
Lombardi: Lure her into an alfresco set- 
ung (the Packers’ stadium would be ide- 
al) and try for a touchdown by the most 
direct of off-tackle plays. Passes are un- 
necessary, and the nian in movion doesn't 
have to worry about being penalized for 
offensive holding. This blunt tack should 
carn him not only Miss Taurus’ cheers 
but a Most Valuable Player Award. 
It had beter; for the Taurine admures 
preen power as much as manpower, and 
if she’s less than ecstatic when the clock 
rans out. she may suggest that your rela- 
uonship lose its amateur standing. She is 
also hungry for experience and decided 
ly uninterested in clothes—and what 
gentleman would be cad enough not to 
appease her appetite and remove the 
cause of her ennui? Able to smell a pho- 
ny ata single sniff. Taurines will put up 
with no bull. They tend to paw the 
ground in approval of Cancerian and Pis- 
cean gents who come on like El Cordobés; 
but Taurines should) never be permit- 
ted to lock horns with Leos or Aquarians. 
Such an ill-fated encounter could) bring 
on quinsy. glanders and dyspepsia—or 
even an Excedrin headache. To summa- 
rize, the game plan should call for power 
plays that keep her pitoned to mother 
earth. The ‘Taurine girl will blushingly 
confess, “There's no place like loam.” 


a5 
GEMI 


(May 21—June 21) 

This owner of the Twins symbol gets her 
mercurial excitability from the planet 
(Snap Quiz: Uranus? Mercury? Mongo: 
Check one.) and the element of Mutable 
Air. A dual personality, she loves to play 
Bug the Boyfriend with coquettsh con 
versutional eames. but she can also be a 
dedicated believer in passionate communi- 
attion, especially with Leos and Arians 
who hold enormous blocks of IBM; im 
poverished Virgos and Pisceans need not 
apply. Ever stimulated by travel and 
brilliant authors, a Gemini would be 
happiest on a global junket with Norman 
Mailer. But she might find Terry South. 
ern just as Kicky, since Miss Gemini is 
inclined toward a rather perverse sense 
of humor—and tends to laugh at exactly 
the wrong time. So don't be put off il 
what you consider your most accom 
plished line is greeted with a giggle or a 
gulfaw. Go along with the pag, because. 
uluimately, that’s the best way to top it. 
One of her more attractive attributes ts 
an ingrained fear of marital entrapment. 
A hip horoscorer should inform her chat 
he intends to play their scene for laughs 
and not for keeps. Astrologically, a glam 
orous Gemini has a= mechanical flan 
and a love for gadgetry, so play Tom 
Swift and invite her over to inspect your 
electric etchings—a collection of kinky 
kinetic sculpture: youll find it goes a 
long way toward mixing your media. Be 
cause of the duality of her being, an 
affair with her should take place in an 
old Gemini capsule or aboard a private 
plane circling over Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Twin Leos and Arians stand the 
best chance of showing her a good time, 
for fun-loving Gemini unabashedly he- 
lieves in the old commercial ditty, “Dou 
ble your pleasure, double your fun.” 


IF SOME ENTERPRISING CHAP were to reprise Bing Crosby's best-selling disc from the 1940s and croon into a contempo- 


rary chick's shell-like ear, 


“TH go all the way, mac—-if it’s in the zodiac.” 


“Oh, would you like to swing on a star?,” her answer more than likely would be a fervent 
Astrology, that age-old quasi science, is back with a megaboom, enjoy- 


ing a fantastic vogue among the fair sex. Today, dolly birds of all descripuons are definitely star-struc k; they may be 


chic socialites riffling imperiously past such tony lashion-magazine articles as “Twiggy Paimts Her Pinkies Paisley” 


“Be Bold—Go Bald!” i 


who pore over canned features such as “Star Gazer” or ‘ 
“DYING. .. 


coded messages ol vast import, lke 


TODAY . CAN... BE. 


and 


in order to get to the monthly horoscope; or they could be the pussycats among the proles 
‘Your Stars Today” in the daily tabloids, picking out numerically 
. . DETRIMENTAL. 


" Dare we males sneer at 


their preoccupation with occultism when so many maidens base their earthly positions on planetary ones? Does it 


CAN CER 


(June 22-July 21) 

Potential romancers of a curvaceous 
Cancerian should not be dismayed one 
whit by her symbolic accouterments. Al- 
though this ofttimes moody moon child of 
the Cardinal Water clement is graphical- 
ly envisioned as housed in the = un- 
yielding shell of a crab, the observant 
male will soon discover that beneath the 
forbidding exterior lurks a compliant lass 
whom no one would crab about. Brim- 
ming over with common sense, Canceri- 
an misses make wonderful teachers, and 
men lucky enough to entice these in- 
Structresses into the groves of academe 
readily vouch for the veracity of that old 
epigram “Teacher is the best ¢xperi- 
ence.” Her willingness—nay, eagerness 
—to experiment stretches from bed to 
board; Cancerian cooking is strictly cor- 
don bleu (quie a fringe benefit for the 
man who usually lives for bread alone). 
Taurine and Virgoan gentlemen, those 
most welcome at the pad of a bewitching 
Cancerian hostess. will soon find that the 
way to her heart is through their stom- 
achs; they can expect to be offered such 
culinary exotica as escargols bourgur- 
gnonne and huitres au gratin. Arians and 
Librans, on the other hand, will be lucky 
to come up with an American-cheese 
sandwich on stale bread. When the 
moon is at its fullest and her mind seems 
238.857 miles away, Miss Cancer is ac- 
tually in her most approachable phase. 
The horoscorer who would take full ad- 
vantage of her dwindling resistance during 
this dreamy state should get imto her orbit 
by crooning a few song parodies laden 
with suggestive lunar references—Full 
Moon and Empty Bed, Moon Gwver, ete. 
—and then begin his amorous moonlight- 
ing. A trajectory such as this should 
assure him of a soft and happy landing. 


LEO 


(July 22—August 21) 

A lass of Leo has literally got the lion's 
share of extroverted femininity—and it 
takes nothing less than an aware Tarzan 
to keep up with her unorthodox and en- 
ergetic proclivities. Daughter of the sun, 
she ts ablaze with enough Fixed Fire to 
incinerate all but the most unquenchable 
of lovers. A Leonine miss growls impa- 
viently at humdrum routine and will 
never come near the lairs of paper lgers 
whose idea of a heavy date is a rousing 
rubber of bridge followed by a_ racy 
nightcap at the malt shop. The big-game 
hunter who would snare her must share 
her flair for the dramatic; try taking her 
fishing for piranha at the local aquarium, 
or teach her to roller skate on the dance 
floor at Arthur. Miss Leo also possesses 
both the stamina and the appetite of her 
worldly symbol, Simba the Lion. So 
overpowering is she that a match-up of 
Leos, male and female, would be an 
unthinkable—if not downright catastwoph- 
ic—simba-osis. Miss Leo is forced to 
settle for nocturnal assignations with 
men of Gemim and Libra, who at least 
come close to approximating her gran- 
diose requirements. The suitor contem- 
plating a conjugal get-together with the 
Leo in his hfe will be wise to forgo se- 
cluded glen and inaccessible aerie in fa- 
vor of the Hollywood Bowl, for lovely 
Leo is not one to hide her talents under 
a bushel. An aristocrat at heart. this lion- 
ess purrs loudest at urbane attention 
and affection, and is most apt to bestow 
her favors on a man of equally regal 
bearme; if your bloodline doesn’t run 
blue, your best bet would be to put in 
an appearance wearing the cmperor’s 
clothes. One last word: If you ever try to 
boss her around, watch out—lovely though 
she be, she'll never take it lying down. 





VIRGO 


(August 22-September 22) 
Regal and discriminating, the Virgoan 
woman proudly expects—and often re- 
ceives—worshiplul admiration from suit. 
ors in waiting. With her feet planted in 
the element of Mutable Earth and her 
head in the clouds (watching for Mercury, 
her beneficent planet), Virgo is represented 
cum spike of grain, symbolizing the 
promise of the new harvest. But don't 
expect to sow your wild oats with her, 
at least not without a germination pert 
od; even Canccrians and Scorpios—her 
star mates—will be turned out to pasture 
if either should attempt to reap his zodt- 
acal reward too quickly. Only the most 
tempestuous ‘Taurine could sweep a Vir 
goun olf her feet. If you don't fit this 
description, be prepared to give a time 
consuming Virgoan anything she wants 
in return for her affections; and be 
warned that her wants may eventually 
include a ring on her finger as well as on 
the phone. (Geminis or Sagittarians need 
not come a-cailing. however; they'd be 
star-crossed off her list.) Though Miss 
Virgo is olttimes as slow in making up 
her mind as she is in passing out her fa- 
vors, she’s seldom late for an appoint. 
ment; so if you should decide to tie the 
Knot with her, have no qualms about her 
getune to the diurch on time, A scholar 
ly type, the Virgo girl is also a semantic 
specialist; a Phi Bete debater might have 
the key to her intellectual kingdom, but 
he shouldn't be surprised if the evening 
ends in a scoreless tic. One other ploy is 
open to Virgo fanciers. The lady has an 
aflimity for spotlessness; if she believes a 
male to be pure as the driven Ivory Snow, 
she just might slip and fall for him. Obvi- 
ously, Yale men—whose motto is “Lux 
et Veritas’—have it made. So remember: 
Where there's soap, there’s hope! 





not behoove us to uncover whatever it is that fascinates them Out There—if we want to do some uncovering Down 


Here? — 


To this noble end, pLaysoy, keenly aware that modern birds are viewing potential paramours from an astro- 


logical point of view, has created the concept of horoscoring, a call-de-sack stratagem of astrologistics based on a knowl. 
edge of the misses’ horoscopic make-up. Below, we shall delve into the attributes of each girl's individual zodiacal sign, 
explore the special sexual prelerences that are its unique attributes, describe the motivating forces (air, fire, e: ivth, 
water) and even suggest what male signs are most and least compatible. Carried to extremes, astrology can become 
rather involved—indeed, arcane and mysterious. For simplicity’s sake, we've bypassed some of the more technical 


LIBRA 


(September 23-—October 22) 
Seen usually in the zodiacal symbol 
carrying the scales, a Libran miss ts com 
mitted to a sense of orderly balance in 
nature that stamps her as a philosophical 
moderate. She holds to the motto “Ex- 
tremism in the pursuit of vice is no liber- 
ty. if you practice it in moderation.” To 
illustrate her balanced approach to love 
anc life, a Libran may don the miniest of 
miniskirts and then mitigate the effect 
by wearing chain-mail panties. Or she 
might pick you up for a nude romp at a 
free beach, and then spend the entire 
day buried in the sand, As you may have 
guessed, Librans delight in assuming a 
hard-to-get guise—a playfully coy pose 
that can be overcome only by patience, 
coolheadedness and cold showers. The 
influence of Venus, her beneficent plan- 
et, and the element of Cardinal Air will 
keep Miss Libra out of the clutches of 
Cancerians and Capricornians, but lion- 
hearted Leos and wily Sagittarians are 
definitely fair game—provided they re 
main reserved. In deference to her need 
for balance, properly accredited lovers 
should take stock of this knowledge and 
proffer their check- and bankbooks for 
an accounting. If they don't, a Libran 1s 
likely to conduct her own audit and 
chances are she'll leave them bankrupt. 
The emblem of the scales also signifies 
her burning love for justice. which trans- 
lates itself in’ humanistic terms into 
concupiscence with lawyers, magistrates 
and court clerks—who will find her ap- 
pealing even after the case is closed. 
Miss Libra’s lone weakness is a tendency 
to overtipple, but don't Ict this fact 
leave you in your cups. The thoughtful 
horoscorer knows that the libation most 
likely to rock a Libran back on her 
Achilles’ heels is, of course, a Cuba Libra. 


SCORPIO 


(October 23—November 21) 
Puzzlesome Scorpio is the crazy, mixed- 
up kid of the zodiac. Such are the com- 
plexities of this native of the Fixed 
Water element that either of two planets, 
Mars or Pluto, run her psychic shop. ‘The 
Scorpio miss can manifest herself in two 
vaslly different guises—either as the scor- 
pion guarding itself with a potent stinger 
or as the elegant eagle unafraid to leave 
the roost unprotected. Inordinately fond 
of two disparate colors, red and black, she 
likes to go around with men who earn 
their living—and her keep—at the roulette 
wheel, and is apt to have a pet spaniel 
named Checkers. From her dark side, she 
inherits the power of divination; a Scor- 
pio confronted by a masked gunman 
leaping at her from a dark alleyway 
would be able to sense the danger. Since 
a love of the macabre pervades many 
females of this sign, you would do well 
to take her on a cheery midnight picnic 
in a cemetery. Spread your cloth on a 
toppled tombstone; spice the cole slaw 
with wolfsbane and give her an aflection- 
ate nip on the neck; it should warm her 
blood. Our enigmatic Scorpio also strives 
to surround herself with an aura of mys- 
tery, savoring little secrets; she’s just lia- 
ble to break the news, whilst flagrante 
delicto, that the key heard turning in her 
apartment door signals the arrival (Sur- 
prise! Surprise!) of her roommate and 
five friends for the party she neglected to 
tell you about. La Belle Scorpio’s pen- 
chant for secrets also means she may 
have several other gents tucked away in 
various corners of her life, so don't ex- 
pect her to be as constant as the North 
Star. Though Leos and Aquarians may 
find this Barbie doll a deadly stinger, 
Virgoan and Capricornian men will find 
her a thoroughly gratifying swinger. 





SAGITTARIUS 


(November 22—December 21) 
Fueled by the libidinal element of Muta- 
ble Fire, a lady of Sagittarius often falls 
impulsively in love with whoever hap- 
pens to be within reach. Her easy grasp 
of abstract concepts tempts her toward 
escapades with silver-tongued practition. 
ers of law and religion. In the first cate 
gory, she’s irresistibly attracted to legal 
eagles, but only those with soaring sala 
ries and well-feathered nest eggs. Perry 
Mason types need have no qualms about 
setding out of court with a Sagittanan 
she is seldom innocent. Students of relt- 
gion, too, will find tarrying with her a 
heavenly experience, since she practices 
the doctrine of love with an evangelical: 
fervor and expertise that’s often a total 
revelauon, In a Sagittanian’s anatomy, 
Jupiter holds sway over the right ear lobe, 
the hips and the thighs. Though sweet 
nothings from the lips of Virgoans and 
Pisceans are destined to fall on deaf lobes, 
Librans and Aquarians never fail to tickle 
her fancy with a few well-chosen words 
of endearment. Symbolized by the half- 
equine bowman, Miss Sagittarius is noted 
for her love of animals—four-legeed as 
well as two-legged—so stay out of the dog. 
house by presenung her with a lifetime 
membership in the A.S.P.C.A., an LP 
recording of Rin Tin Tin barking Trees 
or a chinchilla turtleneck sweater for her 
Mexican hairless. In return, she may 
bestow her own estimable gifts on you. 
The centaurian Sagittarian often possesses 
the spirited impulses of a thoroughbred 
race horse—a characteristic worth remem- 
bering when one is jockeying for her 
affections while heading into the home 
stretch. A few gentle nudges will tell you 
if she digs the bit. After that. with a bit 
of luck, you'll be on the nght track— 
and the feeling will be pari-mutuel, 
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terms, such as decans (ten-day forecast messages), pecans (ten-day lorecast messages from nuts) and houses of the zodiac 
(in these we have absolutely no interest, unless, of course, they're houses ot assignation). We would highly recommend 
a reference source we found invaluable: Culpeper'’s Complete Herbal, the work of astrologer-herbalist- Nicholas 
Culpeper (1616-1654), which discusses the rare herbals associated with various planets—things like lenugreek, maiden- 
hair fern, mugwort, campbark, horehound, which no enlightened bachelor should be without. In essence, today’s 
young ladies are telling us in a Shakespearean paraphrase: Our fall, dear brutes, is i our stars. Let us therefore 
learn the whys and wherefores ol celestial navigation and follow our favorite terrestrial sign: MAKE LOVE, NOT WAR. 


ey > 
CAPRICORN 


(December 22—January 20) 
A mixed bag of somewhat stuffy co. 
efhcients-——Cardinal Earth, saturnine Sat- 
urn and the symbol of the silent, stoic 
mountain goat—gives the comely Capri- 
corn a decidedly conservative nature. 
Thus she’ give short shrift to adven- 
turesome Arians and liberal Librans 
who, in all probability, are high on the 
most-wanted list of New Left subver- 
sives compiled by J. Edgar Hoover (him 
self a Capricorn). However, the door 
swings wide to four-square, clean-shaven 
and solvent (Dun & Bradstreet reports 
are among her favorite reading matter) 
Scorpios and Pisceans who are cx—cagle 
scouts or 4-H Clubbers and card-carrying 
members of the Young Americans for 
Freedom and the Reader's Digest Con- 
densed Book Club. A suitor for Miss Cap- 
ricorn’s hand (and he may be lucky to 
get even that) should suit himself in a 
sincere lony-green-colored single-breasted 
suit from Goldwaters department store 
in Phoenix, patriotic Eagle buttondown 
shirt and a red, white and blue rep 
(flor Republican) tie. He should ail 
for her in his vintage Lincoln, gift her 
mum and dad with a lifetime subscrip- 
tion to National Geographic and treat 
the whole gang to a down-home-style 
clambake and rib roast at the local How- 
ard Johnson's. On the way there, he 
should catechize a passing panhandler 
on the earning power of the dollar and 
how it can be stretched through careful 
budgeting. Once alone, a Capricornian 
and her date should snuggle at a Doris 
Dav flick and then end the evening be- 
fore a roaring fire of Birch logs at his 
country house, reading The Wit and 
Wisdom of William Miller, She may then 
be induced to yield 51 percent of her all, 
because in her chart she knows he's right. 









AQUARIUS 


(January 21—February 19) 
Galvanized by emanations from far-out 
Uranus—that planetary progenitor of all 
things electrical. original and offbeat— 
the unconventional maid of Aquarius be- 
lieves wholeheartedly and whole-bodily 
in bestowing her universal love of life on 
all mankind. Happily changing partners 
faster than a square dancer, Our ¢nerget- 
ic Aquarian leaves the impression—olten 
too true—that she’s a flighty bird who 
won't be caged. No fragile butterfly, 
however, she also enjoys sparring verbal- 
ly with her latest suitor—though che 
disagreements are usually of the “Your 
place or mine?" variety. Miss Aquarius 
works out beautifully in the business 
world providing her boss is a wise old 
Capricornian who expects no after-five 
townfoolery. Leos, those notorious lion 
ess tamers of the boudoir, may discover 
that an Aquarian is too hot to handle 
and decide to throw her to the hungry 
Libran wolves that are forever hanging 
about her door waiting for a handout. 
Arians and Sagittarians, both destined by 
the zodiac to be her soul- and bedmates. 
can count on finding delight in the at- 
tractions of an electrifying Aquarian; but 
she'll short-circuit switched-on “Taurines 
and Scorpios attracted by her light: att- 
wide to life. Avocationally speaking, the 
mail of Aquarius is interested in artistic, 
scientific and literary types: dius, her high 
voltage might appeal to an Arian illus 
traior for Scientific American who sparks 
her desives with some clever groundwork 
and then proceeds to turn her on with 
ultrahigh frequency. A sexual altruist 
with so much to give to so many, the 
sparkling Miss Aquarius ts inclined to be 
somewhat impractical: though she's jam- 
packee with electricity, this G.E. whiz has 
seldom if ever been known to overcharge. 






(February 20—March 20) 
Ruled by trident-toting Father Neptune, 
the playful pixy of Pisces, under the Mu- 
table Water clement, definitely has a pas- 
sion for propinquity; her zodiac symbol, as 
you may have noticed, is two small fishes 


frolicking in piscatorial togetherness. 
Though she’s star-bound to deep-six the 
floundering efforts of Gemini and Sagit- 
Gein mermen, Taurines and Capricomi- 
ans who want to land a Pisces usually 
have all the right angles. A night of 
dancing renders Miss Pisces an easicr 
catch, so seafaring zodiophiles should be 


thoroughly familiar with such dated 
lerpsichorean crazes as the swim, or 
theyll be sunk, Oddly enough, ou 


warmhearted dancing devotee’s anatom1- 
cal weakness is cold feet—literally, not 
heuratively, we might add. Smart suit 
ors. therefore, will see to it that she lis 
her feet off the ground and under wraps 
preferably a warm, woolly blanket— 
ut the drop of a degree. Pisceans also 
have a touch of the poet in them; thus 
forewarned, one should fash his poctic 
license and come armed with a couple of 
couplets to set her aesthetic antennae 
atingle. Perhaps: “Please share with me, 
Q lovely Pisces, / A plenitude of verse 
and vices” or “My finny friend, You are 
most hip: / Let's hit the beach and skinny- 
dip.” Since Neptune is the controlling 
force of all things hallucinogenic, a clev- 
er chap will lure her into a local psy- 
chedelicatessen and turn her on with a 
full-course meal: No-Cal mescal, Camp 
bell’s Cream of Sacred Mushroom Soup. 
rye bread with morning-glory seeds, 
hashish kabob, coffee with LSD sugar 
cubes and the piece de resistance—pot 
roast. The result will be that he'll have 
a hightlying fish on his” hands. 
Then theyll get) on—swimminely,. 


PLAYBOY 


126 
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RUTH, THE SUN IS SHAINING 

“I don't care. That storm is coming 
this way.” 

“How do you know?” 

“The wind is blowing this way.” 

“Not necessarily up there.” 

“T domt like it.” 

“IT suspected that.” 

Both Ruth and Bobby were watching 
the cloud front a moment later, when a 
lightning bolt stood out clearly against 
the gray. Ruth gasped. “One, two, 
three,” said Bobby with measured slow- 
ness. “four, five... ."" He went on count- 
ing. When he said “Fourteen,” thunder 
came tumbling from the cumulus fronc. 


“The lightning is almost three miles 
away, said Bobby. 
“But this boat ts slow.” said) Ruth. 


“And we're out in the muddle of a lake.” 
“Ruth, the storm is three miles away.” 
She remained quiet for a while and 

did not protest when, emerging from the 
canal between Lake Eloise and the lake 
beyond, he headed out into open water. 
The storm scemed to be keeping its dis- 
tance. Its rumblings did not noticeably 
become louder unul Bobby and Ruth 
were on Lake Shipp, the next one tn line. 
The rumbling was harsher, more pound. 
ing. Bobby looked back at the clouds 
and watched them until he saw a stroke 
of lightning. This time, he counted si- 
lently. When he reached nine, the thun 
der seemed to renew itself. The storm 
was now less than two miles away. The 
canal from Lake Shipp into Lake May 
was a short one. There was a_ bridge 
across it and Ruth said) she wanted to 
stay under the bridge until the storm 
had passed. 

Churning under and past the bndge, 
Bobby said, “Don't be absurd. There is 
no sanctuary from lightning. You can die 
in bed from lightning. Hf lightning wants 
you, it will get you. It ts the arullery of 
the gods. In Illinois, a barn was once hit 
by lightning and every living thing in- 
side it died. If you had been there, you 
would have dashed into the barn. The 
farmer who owned the barn was not 
hurt, because he was sll out in the open 
when the lightning struck.” 

Glancing around, Bobby saw another 
bolt and began to count. He got up to 
five before a loud detonation stopped 
him. “One mile,” he said. 

“Bobby, let me out of this boat.” 

“Ruth, you're unnecessarily nervous.” 

“IT want to get out of the bout.” 

“Ruth, the sun is shining. A week lat 
er, lightning hit a metal hayshed owned 
by that same farmer in Illinois and 
the hayshed was shattered. Crumpled. 
‘Twisted. Wrecked. Where was the farm- 
er? Outdoors. Two days after that, he 
was leaning agaist a fence on his prop- 
erty. Lightning hit the fence. danced 
along it for maybe seventy-five yards 
and knocked him flat. He lost conscious- 
ness, but he wasn’t hurt. A month hater, 


(continued from page 116) 


though, he was standing inside a neigh- 
bor’s barn, talking to three other men, 
when a bolt of lightning, striking on a 
slant, shot into the barn and got him. 
Killed him right where he stood. The 
three other men weren't even touched.”’ 

The canal between Lake May and 
Lake Howard was a short one. “Bobby, I 
don’t want to go out on this bake,” said 
Ruth, as they moved through the canal 
and once more approached open water. 

“Its only a mile across,” Bobby said, 
heading straight for the middle. Sceing 
another flash in’) the sky behind him, 
Bobby waited for the thunder. When he 
heard it, he said, “The storm is hardly 
gainmg on us at all. We'll give oa run 
lor ils money.” 

“Bobby, turn around!” 

“The sun is shining. There are more 
electric storms in central inland Florida 
than anywhere else in the United States. 
This is the home of the lightning storm. 
You have to learn to live with it. You 
can’t run and hide every time there ts 
thunder in the sky. There’s thunder in 
the sky all the ume. Look at the other 
boats.” 

“People down here don't care whether 
they live or die,” said Ruth. 

Actually, most of the other boats were 
beginning to head for shore. The way 
out of Lake Howard was dramewunically 
across from them, and Bobby  contin- 
ued to head for it. “Lightning is consid- 
erate,” he told her, hesitating to see what 
effect such an idea would produce. She 
suid nothing and continued to look at the 
storm, holding her lower lip between the 
thumb and forefinger of one hand. 
“Lightning once struck a house in Penn- 
sylvania, set the house on fire, jumped 
across the strect to a firealarm box and 
started the alarm.” he went on. “Out 
came the fire department and put down 
the blaze. Lightning ts chance self. A 
writer im Minneapolis was once situng at 
his typewrntter when a lightning — bolt 
came crashing out of nowhere and hu 
the typewriter, The typewriter shot up to 
the ceiling with such force that im re- 
mamed embedded there. The writer 
wasn't even singed.” 

The dinghy was now about 500° yards 
from shore. A stroke behind them = was 
followed quickly by an explosion of 
thuncler. 

“Bobby!” 

“Ruth, the sun is shining. In the sum. 
mer of 1769, lightning hit the Tower of 
St. Nazaire. tn) Brescia, and the electric 
fluid, as people called it then. went down 
imo a powder magazine under the tow- 
er. More than two million pounds of 
gunpowder, property of the Republic of 
Venice, exploded. ‘Three thousand people 
died.” The bow had gradually swung 
off course. Bobby studied the far shore 
for «a moment and re-estublished his di- 
recon. “Some people ring church bells 


to drive lightning away,” he conunued. 
“Some fire cannons. The emperors of Ja- 
pin used to hide in caves hollowed out 
under Jake bottoms. They thought the 
lightning would go into the lake and 
fizzle out like a torch in a bucket of wa- 
ter. People used to hide from lightning 
in cages made of glass. Only eighty 
years apo, they uted carrying metal 
umbrellas that had chains that dragged 
on the ground. Casualues were one 
hundred percent. Roman generals slept 
in sealskin tents. They thought 
were immune to lightning. How do you 
know what people are going to believe 
two thousand years from now? Last 
vear, a man at a lule-league ball park in 
Klizabethport, New York, ran into a tck- 
et booth to get away from lightning. He 
had. no doubt, been taught to seck shel- 
ter moa storm. Lightning hit a power 
line, then ran along it and down into the 
ticket booth, where it charred him like a 
frankfurter.” 

Ruth was looking 
unnatural steadiness. 
light iluminated the walls of the black 
clouds behind them. ““Uhat was sheet 
lightning,” Bobby explained. “There 
were clouds between us and the actual 
stroke, so all we could see was the light 
on the clouds. Forked lightning, bead 
lightning, ball lightning, chain lightning 
—they're all the same. They were once 
called thunderbolts. Each bolt of light- 
ning has component parts. First, a stroke 
shoots downward out of the clouds at a 
hundred miles a second. This ts the pilot 
leader. The pilot leader. Are you listen. 
ing? Then, one after another, brighter 
and faster, come the stepped — leaders. 
Lach step goes about a hundred and fifty 
feet farther than the one before it and 
they're all meshed, like a braided cable. 
When they finally hit the ground, they 
shoot upward again, all together, up the 
same path, at twenty thousand miles per 
second. “Pwo hundred thousand amps. 
Four nullion volts. Down from the top 
comes another stroke—the dart leader. 
It hits the ground and grows as it rises 
again, always in the same path. Down 
comes another dart leader. Then another. 
Then another. All of these parts together 
make a single bolt of lightning, striking 
in one moment, at one place. Sometimes 
a single lightning stroke has forty parts. 
Usually it has three or four. If the parts 
widen out a bit, the bolt as a whole is 
called ribbon lightning. A lightning bolt 
is never jagged. It meanders in curves, 
like a river.” 

It was at this moment—about half a 
mile from shore—that he explained heat 
hiehtning: but Ruth's eyes had taken 
on a panoptic glaze and she was obvi 
ously not listening. Bobby looked up at 
the sun. The black front of the thunder- 
heads was now so close to it that the sun 
appeared to be on the point of setting 
into a dark and ulted sea. Feelers of 

(concluded on page 186) 
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article By THEODORE J. GORDON burning at the stake may be a thing of the past, 
but today’s unorthodox theorists often see their careers, grants and reputations go up in smoke 


IN THE LATTER PART Of the 16th Century, an Italian philosopher named Giordano Bruno speculated that the stars were 
really suns like our sun, surrounded by planets like our own earth. Bruno was accused of heresy and pursued through 
Switzerland, France, England and Germany. Finally, in 1593, the churchmen caught him in Venice. He was thrown 
imto prison, excommunicated and finally turned over to civil authorities with the request that he “be weated genty 
and without the shedding of blood.” He was burned at the stake on February 17, 1600. 

Ignaz Semmelweis was the first man to suspect that discase might be carried by unclean hands and surgical instruments. 
He forced students and nurses in his hospitals to scrub up after dissecting corpses and treating the festering wounds of 
patients. He proved beyond doubt that fever deaths after childbirth were drastically reduced by these practices. He wrote 
papers, he taught, he cried, he pleaded. He saw his patients live while others died. Yet (continued on page 134) 





IF YOU HAPPEN TO CATCH 
“TAMBURLAINE THE GREAT” 

AT YOUR NABE, PLEASE REMEMBER 
THIS GRADE-Z EPIC WAS WRITTEN 
UNDER PRETTY WILD HANDICAPS 


FICTION By RAY RUSSELL 


NAKED AS A JAY BIRD, Clayton Horne was 
shaking his head emphatically and No- 
ing into the phone: 

“No. Oh. no. I'm sorry, but [I really 
couldn't. No. not a chance. ['d love to 
help out, but it’s impossible, You're ask- 
ing too much.” 

“Asking too much??? Are my ears de- 
ceiving me? Did you say I'm asking too 
much of you, Clay? My dear old buddy, 
Lam grome. One of the biggest, hottest, 
most in-demand screenwriters in the 
business, namely me, Chesley B. Mon- 
tague. am ollering to cut you in on one 
half, tifty percent, of my most delicious 
plum. Did 1 say plum? It’s a peach, a 
honevdew, a watermelon! I am gming to 
you one half the loot, one half the 
credit!” 

“Can I call you back? I'm standing 
here hall-showered, dripping all over the 
Noor, i 

“Don't call me back. Come over.” 

“AIL right. VI be there in about an 
hour.” 

“Fine. Got a pencil? I'll give you the 
address.” 

“Chet, I know your address.” 

“I'm not at home. Too many interrup- 
lions there, too many phones ringing, too 
many persons from Porlock dropping in. 
I escaped to a motel out here in Laguna. 
Got a penal? ‘i 

an ms i 

The L'Amour Toujours 'Amour Motor 
Hostelry, in Laguna, is a mixture of ar- 
chitectural styles, It combines the most 
grandiose features of Versailles, the Al. 
hambra, San Simeon, the Taj Mahal. 
Forest Lawn and early Balaban = and 
Katz. It boasts the largest swimming 
pool in the world, even though an even 
larger swimming pool, the Pacific Ocean, 
pounds and roars, forever fortissimo, just 
outside its windows. The cabins are not 
known as cabins, nor even as bungalows 
or cabanas or lodges: they are called 
havens. The havens are not numbered. 
Instead, they are named after famous 
sirens of history, fiction, Seripture and 
legend—Cleopatra, Pompadour, Semira- 
mis, Scarlett O'Hara, and so on. There is 
around-the-clock room service. One can 
pick up the phone and order Wiener 
Schnitzel a la Holstetn at three in the 
morning (and it will be authentic Schnitzel 
—tx-Viennese Horst Graustein has put his 

12g stamp of approval on it); at any time of 
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the day or night, you can have a barber, 
a manicurist, a stenographer, a chiroprac- 
lor, a massecur, a masseuse, a fellaurice, a 
priest, a minister, a rabbi, an analyst or a 
tax expert at your beck and call within 
five minutes. Low-sodium, low-cholesterol, 
low-calorie, diabetic, Lenten and kosher 
diets are catered to ethciently and with 
out a blink. It is a hotel, a hospital, 
a bordello, a rest home, a resort, a hide 
oul, a private insane asylum, a genteel 
prison, and occasionally it was the work- 
shop of Chet Montague. 

But they never heard of Chet at the 
desk. Horne spelled the name, pro- 
nounced it in as many variations as he 
could think of, described Chet physical- 
ly, ancl stall the girl at the desk shook her 
head prettily and said, “I'm sorry, sir. 
There's no Mr. Montague registered.” 

“But he gave me this address over the 
phone just this morning.” 

“Tm sorry.” 

“Look—ts there another L'Amour 
Toujours l’'Amour Motor Hostelry in 
Laguna?” 

“No, sir. There's a Bonjour Tristesse 
Auto Lodge in Westwood. and we some- 
times have a little confusion over that.” 

“No, he said Laguna.” 

“Pm really sorry.” 

“He's very thin, very tall, prematurely 
pray, wears blue sunglasses and proba- 
bly orange socks. Clears his throat very 
loudly—like thiss HARRRAAAGH!— 
and at least once an hour he phones 
down for Bromo-Seltzer.” 

“That could be almost anyone.” 

“IT guess it could. Sorry I troubled 
you.” 

“Oh, no trouble, sir.” 

Horne wandered away, profoundly 
puzzled and frustrated. Then, in the geo- 
metric center of the lobby, he stopped 
dead. Déja vu washed over him like a 
tropic tide. This had all happened be 
fore. When Chet had written the Re- 
membrance of Things Past script. He 
had registered at the Bel Aw Hotel un 
der a diflerent name, to fox producers, 
agents, creditors, women and others who 
might wy to disturb him via long or short 
distance (“persons from Porlock,” he al- 
ways called them. after the infamous one 
who awakened Coleridge from his poetic 
dream). He had used his unglamorous 
real name in the hotel register. What 
was it? Horne frowned and pounded his 
forehead. What was it? 

Then the smog cleared and he walked 
briskly back to the desk. “Sorry to trou- 
ble you again, miss.” he said. “but will 
you please announce me to Mr. Chesley 
B. Slobb2" 

“OF course, sir, right away.” She was 
on the phone in a fraction of a second 
“Mr. Slobb? There's a Mr. Hore to see 
you. Yes, sir. Thank you, sir.” She turned 
to Horne. “He's expecting you, sir.” 

“Where do I find him?” 
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“He's in Agrippina.” 

“| didn’t ask who he’s with, 
where he is.” 

“Yes, sir. Haven Agrippina. Turn right 
as you leave the lobby, walk past Sa- 
lome, Thais, Delilah, Jezebel and Sadie 
Thompson, turn left at Mata Hari, and 
you can’t miss it. Dig?” 

ie 

A bellhop who was standing at the 
desk with an acrosol can of Mennen 
Shaving cream in his hand said, “Sir? 
This is for Mr. Slobb. Would you like to 
give it to him? You know, the personal 
touch?” 

“Do I get to keep the tip? All right, I'll 
take it to him.” Clutching the aerosol 
can, Horne started on his way. 

Half an hour later, having taken a 
wrong turn (“Oops” was all he said upon 
disturbing a prominent actor and a stun- 
ning Negress wearing only gold carrings 
—the actor, not the Negress), he finally 
arrived (streaming with sweat, for the 
day had become very hot) at the door of 
Agrippina. This time, he knocked. 

“HARRRAAAGH"”" a voice responded 
from within, so Horne entered the 
haven. 

Deliciously icy air buffeted him, seem- 
ing to freeze the sweat on his skin. It felt 
wonderful. So he might catch cold. so he 
might come down with pheumonia, so he 
might die, so what? Now, this moment, 
he was cool. Horne not only approved of 
air conditioning, he believed in it, as 
others believe in their religions. 

Chet was sitting at a desk, his shoes 
olf, his orange socks exposed like ban- 
ners, writing on little squares of paper. 
He looked up as Horne entered, smiled a 
little lopsided half of a smile and said, 
i: pa 

“Dr. Livingstone, I presume.” 

“Hmm?” 

“I could have used a safari to find 
you.” Horne breathed deeply of the cool 
air and examined the commodious, luxu- 
rious haven. He peeped into the adjoin- 
ing bedroom. The bed had not been 
made up-—the bedclothes were so twist- 
ed and rumpled it looked as if, there 
were sull someone wrapped in them. 
Chet slept like a rotisserie. The walls of 
the living room were decorated with mu- 
rals depicting episodes in the life of 
Agrippina. Exquisitely executed panels 
showed her giving herself to the power- 
ful freedman, Pallas; seducing her future 
husband, Emperor Claudius; incestuous- 
ly embracing her son, Nero; poisoning 
Claudius; and being murdered, in her 
turn, by Nero—all in the very best of 
taste. “The artist had strived to make her 
resemble Sophia Loren as much as possi- 
ble. A small plaque assured the historical 
accuracy of the murals by claiming they 
were based on Pierre Francois Hugues 
dHancarville’s Monumens de la Vie Pri- 
wee des Douze Cesars. 

“Inspiring, what?” said Chet. “They 


I asked 


put me in Messalina first, but I wasn't 
enthusiasuc about the paintings of her 
castrating her ex-lovers, so 1 had them 
move me in here. Much more restful.” 

Horne looked down at the deskful of 
paper squares. “What the hell are you 
doing?” he asked. “Is this the way you 
work now, with a pencil, on little slips of 
paper, like Nabokov?” 

“Nabokov uses index cards. No, I'm 
doing this for my business manager. He 
wants a complete accounting of every- 
thing I spend on postage—I'm a writer, 
it’s tax-deductible. You know. So every 
tume I go to the post office to buy stamps 
or send off a manuscript, I have to bring 
along a hunk of paper and write down 
the amount of postage myself and then 
the post-office character bangs the slip of 
paper with a rubber stamp. That makes 
it official.” 

“Christ, I Know all that. But why are 
you wring on them now?" 

“Look. At the post office, you send off 
a manuscript and iC comes to maybe a 
dollar and a quarter atrrmail. You write 
down a dollar and a quarter in your own 
handwriting and the guy stamps it. 
Then, when you get home, you stick in 
an extn ‘one’ in front of it and it’s cleven 
and a quarter. That’s what I'm doing 
now, The best part of it all is that I'm 
using one Federal agency to screw another 
Federal agency.” 

“Beautiful. But I thought you were 
writing a script.” 

“Waiting for you, pal. What's that in 
your hand?” 

Horne looked down at the aerosol can. 
“Your shaving cream.” He tossed it to 
Chet. “I thought you used an electric 
shaver.” 

“It's not for me. So: You decided to 
yom up with me, did you? Good boy.” 

“Im here to talk about it, Chet. 
That's all. I felt 1 owed you that, as a 
friend, But I don’t like collaborating. It's 
pure agony. | prefer to work alone.” 

“Who doesn’t? But the thing is this. 
Pm supposed to curn in this draft on 
‘Thursday i 





“What??? That's less than a weck 
away!” 
“Don't you think I know that? I 


couldn't get at it before, because I had a 
couple of ‘TV jobs to finish. You've got to 
help me, buddy.” 

“Well, T don’t Know, Chet. 

“Pm depending on you! If you let me 
down, I'm sunk. The studio will sue, the 
Guild will drum me out.” 

“What's the project?" 

“Tamburlaine the Great.” 

“The Christopher Marlowe play?” 

Chet nodded. “In two parts, like my 
ass.” 

Horne groaned. “Oh, no, Chet, I 
couldn't. Not another sword-and-sandal 
opera. Have a heart. I just got through 
with that Invader of Moscow thing. If } 
write one more battle scene a 

“Buddy, that’s why I need you. Hell. I 


** 





can handle the dialog myself. It’s all 
there in Marlowe—all I have to do is 
thin it out a litte. Buc while I'm taking 
care of the gum-beating department, 
you've got to handle the battle scenes for 
me. I've never written a battle scene in 
my life. Wouldn't know how. But you've 
been there and back, you can do it in 
your sleep.” 

“Chet - 

“Is it going to hurt you to get a credit 
on another major movie? We'll be up 
there together—screenplay by Chesley 
B. Montague and Clayton Horne— 
hand in hand, like Kaufman and Hart, 
Rodgers and Hammerstein, Laurel and 
Hardy. r 

“Chet——” 

“And the money. I'm getting a flat 
hundred Gs for the job. I split it down 
the middle with you—that's fifty grand. 
You're still in a moderate bracket, so 
even if the Feds take out a third, and ten 
percent for your agent, one percent for 
Motion Picture Relief Fund, one and a 
quarter for the Guild, minus Social Secu- 
rity and state tax and the rest of it, you'll 
sull wind up with almost half of that 
fiftv—that’s twenty-five grand clear. For 
six days’ work.” 

“Ta i 1 

“You've got a heart as big as all in- 
doors.” Chet reached for the phone. 
“Dear? This is Mr. Slobb in Agrippma. 
Will you please send up typewriters for 
two? And a couple of reams of paper. 
Thanks, doll.” 

“Isn't this pad a litle on the expensive 
side?” Clay asked. 

“I'm making the studio pick up the tab. 
It’s one of the few places tn town where 
I can get a litle peace, undisturbed.” 

As if that were her cue, a sleepy-eyed 
girl with tousled black hair blossomed 
slowly in from the bedroom, yawning, 
dressed in a transparent black brassicre 
and nothing clse. 

“Oh,” she said, “I didn't Know anyone 
was here.” She turned around, not with 
particular speed and certainly not in 
panic, and started to return to the bed- 
room, giving Horne a long glimpse of a 
sweet, perfectly made, lyrical iss, as 
symmetrical as an inverted valentine 
heart. “lll put something on,” she said, 
through another yawn. 

“Come back here.” Chet ordered. 
“There's no need for fonnality. ‘This is an 
old, close, dear friend of mine.” She 
meandered back into the living room, 
“Sweetie, this is Clayton Horne. Clay, 
Prudy Tippet.” 

Clay soberly shook her hand. “Pleased 
to meet you, Miss Tippet.” 

“Call me Prudy, Very glad to Know 
you, Clay. Chet’s told me a lot about 
you. He says you're very witty. Can you 
make me laugh?” 

“That depends,” said Clay. “Are you 
ticklish?” He groped for her ribs. She 
pulled away, giggling. 

(continued on page [92) 





or THE LATE Harrington Hunter Hollister 
it must be said that he was verv rich, 
that he had sired a beautilul man-chasing 
redhead and that he was a Heming- 
way fanatic. When he died, in 2068, I 
ended up with his money, his newly di- 
vorced daughter and his Hemingway 
collection. 

“As my latest and absolutely last hus- 
band. I want you to have everything,” 
Cecile Hollister told me, wrinkling her 
atuvactively freckled nose, “Daddy adored 
you." 

“IT adored Daddy,” I said, trying for 
sincerity. 

She handed me a rolled) parchment. 
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their small world was dominated by 
one of the most fascinating men who 
ever lived—but there is no predict- 
ing gust what will turn a woman on 


By WILLIAM F. NOLAN 
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asked, 
‘A deed to Papa's Planet. Uve never 
been there, but Daddy told me all about 
it. That's where we're spending our 
honeymoon.” 

“We are?” 

“You want to see your property, don't 
your’ 

“T guess so.” 

“We'll leave tomorrow.” 

Cecile had a way with men. 

We left tomorrow. 


“What's this?” I 


Five million miles out [rom Mars, we 
turned sharp left and there it was: Papa's 
Planet—a big (continued on page 182) 
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“Well, if you're afraid you'll hate 
yourself in the morning, Mr. Thornton, 
we can always sleep till noon.” 
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The Scientific Establishment 


practically no one believed him. He ched 
in 1865 from a wound on his hand, victim 
ol the very infection against which he 
had fought so hard. 

In the early part of the 19th Century, 
man faced mdescrnibable pain during sur- 
gical operauions and liad only the barest 
chance of survival. There were no anes- 
theucs. Surgeons cut through the flesh 
amd bones of patents who could see and 
fecl the tearing saw teeth. When Dr. 
Horace Wells, a Hartford dentist, pro- 
posed that mitvous oxide could mask the 
pam of tooth extractions, the establish- 
ment laughed. After armnging a demon- 
stration of his discovery in) the most 
famous hospital in the East. he was in- 
troduced to the gallery as an inventor of 
anesthesia (snickers). He could, said his 
sponsor, make the patient fall into a 
deep sleep while the surgeon operated 
(laughter). Wells called for a volunteer 
from the audience. A heavy-setr fellow 
with a bad tooth stepped up. “Breathe 
deeply.” said Wells. And soon the pa 
tient seemed to be asleep. Wells reached 
in and pulled. “Ouch!” shouted the pa- 
ticat. “Humbug!” The audience explod- 
ed into raucous laughter. Wells did't 
know that a heavy person required a 
larger dosage of the gas. The world was 
not yet ready for anesthesia. 

History? Not at all. To this day, any 
concept that smacks of scientific revolu- 
von is destined for wouble. Radical inno- 
vators can still be ostracized, prevented 
from speaking about or publishing their 
ideas, cut oll from research money, fired, 
even jailed. Today, the burning contin- 
ues only figuratively. but the means of 
rejection are as effective as in the Middle 
Ages. Concepts that challenge the moth- 
er beliefs of the scientihe community are 
usually dealt with harshly. The inertia of 
the saenufe establishment protects its 
dogma from all but the most insistent 
intrusion; i works to preserve the slatus 
quo of its hierarchy with what occasion- 
ally amoums to mulitant and abusive 
dediciuion. Take Velikovsky, lor example. 

In 1950, Dr. Immanuel Velikovsky, an 
obscure scholar, completed his book 
Worlds im Collision. His premise was 
that the ancient writings and folk tales of 
the people of the world might descnbe 
tue events and that perhaps we should 
take =othem literally. Everywhere he 
looked, from Mexico to China, Veli- 
kovsky found folklore about oceans leav- 
mg their shores, rains of fire, darkness 
that lasted for years, parting of the seas, 
catastrophic death. He established a 
chronology that indicated not one but a 
series of calamiues that) occurred in 
relatively recent historical times. 

Suppose these Gitaclysms really hap- 
pened, Velikovsky = speculated: — what 
could have caused them? If we rule out 
superstition and the supernatural, there 
is only one explanation. In us endless 
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travels around the sun, the earth had 
been approached by other celestial bod- 
ies. These near collisions raised the 
waters of the carth in floods, Guised earth: 
quakes and = cither slowed the  carth’s 
rotation or shifted its axis. The book ol 
Exodus and other writings of the same 
period tell of such a near miss. Phe body 
that nearly hit the earth in the time of 
Moses. Velikovsky believes, was a mias- 
sive comet torn centurnes carlicr from the 
planet Jupiter. It had swung in a highly 
elliptical orbit. then passed near the 
earth with devastating results. Its par- 
tially opaque tail caused the 40 vears of 
darkness the Israclites suffered in the 
desert. The comet's atmosphere was rich 
in hydrocarbons, which fell to the earth 
as great sheets of fire. The manna of the 
Israclites was a form of this hydrocarbon. 
perhaps carbohydrates or proteins. “The 
comet also approached Mars and dis- 
turbedt its orbit. Mars. in its turn, came 
close to the earth before it was shifted 
mito its present orbit. The destructive 
comet then settled into a path between 
the earth and the sun and is known 
today as the planet Venus. 

This explanation led Velikovsky to 
certain astronomical predicuons, Tn 1950, 
most astronomers believed that Venus was 
cold. Velikovsky wrote that the surface of 
Venus must be quite hot, since it is such a 
new planet. The sun, the planets and 
comets must be electrically charged, he 
said, and extended magnetic fields must 
permeate the solar system. Jupiter. be- 
cause of its size. must emit radio noises; 
Mars must be a dead planet. 

The American and Russian probes to 
Venus and radar observations have since 
confirmed that Venus is, indeed, very 
hot. The temperature appears to be 
above 500° Falenheit on both the dark 
and the light sides. In 1955. astrono- 
mers B. FF. Burke and K. L. Franklin 
announced their discovery of radio noise 
from) Jupiter. Our space probes have 
confirmed that magnetic fields and plas- 
mas extend throughout the solar system. 
Our probe to Mars, Mariner IV, showed 
the surface was pock-marked amd moon- 
like—to all appearances dead. 

With ths kind of performance, you 
might expect that Velikovsky is now a 
renowned and respected astrophysicist. 
This is not the case. Worlds in Colliston 
was first published by Maonillan and 
became an immediate best seller be- 
ause of the publicity that preceded i in 
popularmagazine accounts. Velikovsky's 
theories so outraged scientists and edu- 
cators that a tremendous amount of pres- 
sure was brought to bear on Macmillan. 
Some scientists and cducators even went 
as far as to threaten boycotting the finn’s 
texthooks unless the book was dropped. 
Even though mw was a best seller and cer- 
tainly one of the big money-makers on 


Maamillan’s list, the firm agreed to 
transler the book to Doubleday. “Phe 
threatened boycott has been defended by 
scientists as the “democratic privilege ol 
organized protest.” Macmillan fired the 
editor who brought the book ito the 
company. 

A disunguished panel, at an annul 
mecung of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, discussed 
with publishers the means of cusuring 
that such “erackpou" literature was prop- 
erly reviewed before being foisted on the 
Amencan public in the name of science. 
Suggestions at this mecting included the 
formation of a scientific board to weed 
out the wrong kinds of scientific books 
before publication. 

Velikovsky did. in) fact. submit his 
work to saenufie review before publica. 
ion. Professor H. M. Kallen. then dean 
ol the graduate faculty of the New School 
lor Social Research, read the manuscript 
and wrote to astronomer Harlow Shapley 
that Velikovsky “had built up a serious 
theory deserving of the careful attention 
of scholars.” John J. O'Neill, who was 
then the science editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, called the work magnilt- 
cent. Gordon Atwater. director of the 
Hayden Planetarium, recommended pub- 
lication of the manuscript. But belore 
Mr. Atwater could conduct a special 
showing at the planetarium devoted to 
Velikovsky's theories, he was dismissed. 

Velikovsky was roundly denounced 
and veluted alter the book appeared. 
The arguments were many and varied. 
The most telling was this: H Venus was. 
im recent umes, on a highly eccentric or- 
bit ranging bevond the earth's. why is its 
orbit today almost circular and within 
the earth's orbit? Either the Mars-Venus- 
earth collisions produced an extremely 
unlikely cosmic billiard shot that left the 
three bodies tn almost arcular orbits, or 
forces that we have not yet recognized 
are at work in the solar system to pro- 
duce rapid) circularization of planetary 
orbits. 

As to Velikovsky’s predictions, “Lucky 
guesses,” say hus detractors. Jn Decem- 
ber 1962. astronomer Lloyd Mow and 
physiast V. Bargmann. in a leuer to the 
journal = Sctence, Velikovsky 
that saentific wibute—priority in 
prechcung correctly that Venus would be 
very hot. that Jupiter would be a source 
of radio noise and that the earth's mag 
netic field extended well above the 
ionosphere, They recommended that his 
other ideas be objectively re-examined, 
even though they disagreed with his bas- 
ic theories. Three months Luer, the mag- 
azine contained a deter chat 
part: “While one bad apple spoils the 
rest, the accidental presence of one or 
two good apples does not 
spoiled barrelful.” 

New data is sall) being collected. 

(continued on page 150) 
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satire By LEN KHOLOS 


the deepfreeze preservation of bodies 
for future revivifying is a red-hot 
growth industry, what with do-it- 
yourself kits and new, low prices 


rue prRACcTICE of preserving the dear 
departed by deepfreeze is causing a num- 
ber of unantict- 
pated political, 
legal and moral 
problems. Orig- 
inally consid- 
ered a boon to 
mankind, the 
process was de- 
veloped to give 
medical science time 
to find cures for the various debilitating 
and often terminal diseases that currently 
afflict mankind. It is expected that in 
another 10 to 100 years it will be possible 
to defrost the subjects and perform the 
necessary therapy that will restore them 
to a long, perhaps indefinite life. 

When the process, known familiarly 
as cryogenic interment, was introduced 
so enthusiastically only six years ago, 
there was not even a hint of the resulting 
problems that now 
plague us. Orig- 
inally, the cost 
of cryogenic 
interment was 
approximately 
$10,000 and it 
was not €x- 
pected that any- 
one but the 
most wealthy would be able to take ad- 
vantage of the potential benefits of this 
form of temporary death. 

However, due to the enterprise of two 
men, mortician Fred Smythe of New York 
City and Herbert Rubinfeld, a refriger- 
ation repairman of the Landsdale Quick 
Freeze Food Company, a family deep- 
freeze kit has been developed and has 
been placed on the market at a price most 
middle-income families can afford. 

‘The first evi- 
dence that the 
mass expecta- 
tion of a future 
life right here 
on earth was 
not an unmixed 
blessing was the 

recent announce- 
ment by the Queens 





ILLUSTRATION BY SEYMOUR CHWAST 










County Fye Bank that ther 
had not been a single cornea 
bequeathed to it in the past 
three years. Similar reports 
have begun to filter in from 
eye banks. kidney banks and 
other depositories of organ 
transplants throughout the 
nation. It has become evi- 
dent that the nation’s dying plan to be de- 
frosted in the future with all their faculues 
intact. 

The next problem to be felt was that 
many of the nation’s private colleges, 
research foundations and charitable and 
religious institutions are running into 
unprecedented financial difficulties. The 
reason for this, according to a recent 
study, is an almost complete halt in be- 
quests in the wills of would-be donors. 
Uncertain of their financial resources in 

the world to 

which they ex- 
pect to awaken, 
former philan- 
thropists are 
electing to take 
their assets 
along to the 
cooler with them. 
Another ramifica- 
tion of this trend was brought even more 
startlingly to public attention when Ar- 
buckle H. Pontiac II, son of the multi- 
millionaire toy manufacturer who died 
following a lingering illness a year ago, 
applied for welfare payments from the 
state of Michigan. He explained that his 
father had liquefied all the family inter- 
ests and had hidden the cash, pending his 
future awakening. Frustrated after a year- 
long, unsuccessful search, and 
having learned a trade, young 
Ponuac has become a public 
charge. 

Probate courts now re- 
port that the common 
practice of the dying 
wealthy whose family devo- 
tion is somewhat stronger 
than the elder Pontiac's is 
to provide that their heirs 
receive only the income from trusts, with 
the principal to be returned to them when 
they resume their own active lives. 

Yo the consternauion of wellare author- 
ities, a growing number of less-aflluent 
decedents have taken all their assets with 
them, leaving their widows and orphans 
destitute. 

The Federal Reserve Board and the 
President's Council of Economic Advisors 
have asked that, in the spirit of patriot 

ism, temporary 
decedents ut 
lize the trust sys- 
tem rather than 
the asset-hoard- 
ing technique 
of providing for 
their future, In 
the meantime, 
Federal legislation 





never 










AS. ogenic industry has not 
been without problems of its 





to require this meth- 
od is being prepared. 
Included in the legis- 
lative package ts a bill 
forbidding banks to 
accept prepaymenton 
sale-deposit-box rent- 
als for a penod any 
greater than five years. 
Some of the more progressive states 
are in the process of modernizing their 
penal codes to meet with the new re- 
life expectancy of condemned prisoners. 
Alabama, for example, now allows that 
prisoners sentenced to death for the less- 
serious categories of capital crimes may, 
upon recommendation for mercy by the 
jury, have their sentences commuted to 
temporary death. Cost of the cryogenic 
interment would be placed upon the 
families of the condemned. 





New York 
State, recogniz- 
ing the new 
technology, has 
eliminated the 
term “murder” 
from its crimi- 
nal code, chang- 

ing the charge to 
assault with mtent 
to kill. The penalty has been set at 150 
years in the cooler. 

As the knowledge of the frozen immor- 
tality has reached the masses in greater 
degree, a number of distinet trends have 
been noted. There have been more heroes 
on the battlehelds and there has been a 
marked increase in reckless driving by 
timid husbands. Medical doctors have be- 
come considerably more daring in their 
experiments with human patients and 
malpractice suits NOW aUulo- 
matically include the 
costs of freezing their 
mistakes for solution 
by tomorrow's more 
knowledgeable and 
experienced experts. 
‘ Meanwhile, the cry- 


own. Smythe and Rubinfield’s origi- 
nal company, Frigidead, was forced to 
s¢ll out to General Mortuaries Corpo- 
ration, following a cutthroat, sealing-and- 
dealing price war. It ended with delivery at 
only $3000. G. M. had the added advan- 
tage of its financially unlimited lending 
subsidiary, General Mortuaries Corpse 
Acceptances (G.M.C.A.). Thousands of 
units have been sold with the attractive 
slogan “Die now, pay later!” 

Financing 
contracts supu- 
late that if the 
purchaser of the 
kit should die 
before it is fully 
paid for, his 
family must 
be (concluded 
on page 197) 
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“What are you putting under ‘occupation’ this year?” 


Ribald Classic th e minis Kei i f 


from ‘‘Russkiia Zavetnyia Skazki” 





MIKHAIL ANDREYEVITCH and Boris Polykarpo- 
vitch were merchants in the same town and 
the closest of friends. In addition to that, 
these middle-aged men were marricd to a 
pair of pretty sisters. Sonva and Fenichka. 
Sometimes the two men had a joking argu- 
ment as to which sister loved her husband 
beter. “It's simple enough.” said) Mikhail 
one day. “Tomorrow we go to the fair at 
Makaryev, Whichever wile weeps the harder as 
we say goodbye is surely the fonder.” And so 
they wagered five Gowns. 

The next day. as Boris was leaving his 
house, Femchka stood in the doorway sob- 
bing. her face wet with tears. “Do hurry back 
to me, dushenka”” she wailed. But) Sonva 
only smiled cheerfully as Mikhail left the 
house. 

Mikhail was loath to admit his defeat and 
to pay the money. Alter remaining silent for 
many versis. he said. “The only true test 
would be to return home and see what our 
wives are doing in our absence. If they show 
the same faces, | will pay what I owe.” And 
so it was done; they arrived just at dark. 

First they crept silently to Boris’ house and 
peered into the window. Whom did they see 
but a fat, jolly captain of artillery. with his 
bottom in the best chair, his feet on a stool. a 
glass of brandy in his hand and his arm 
round Fenichka! 

“Now | am all yours, my darling.” she was 
saying to the captain as they sipped their 
brandy. 

“AL mine? Nonsense.” he said. “There's 
sull quite a bit of you that belongs to your 
husband.” 

kenichka jumped up and raised her skirts 
high. so that her charming buttocks showed 
pink in the hrelight. “T/rat is all that belongs 
lo my husband.” she said. “It’s all the son of 
a whore deserves.” 

Boris made choking sounds and clapped 
his hands to his head; and Mikhail only just 
prevented him from bursting into ue rean— 
to be impaled, no doubt, on the Guptain’s 
saber. He led Boris away, made him drink 
some brandy and, finally, they went on to 


Mikhail’s house to see what Sonva was doing. 
The room was almost dark—only a lamp 
burned belore the altar. When the scene be- 
came clearer, they saw Sonya on her knees 
praving and saying aloud. “Oh, Lord, grant 
my husband a safe return from the animal- 
and-produce fair at) Makaryev. Vouchsale 
that he does not cross paths with any of those 
town girls who put red paint on their faces 
and smoke cigarettes.” 

Thus. in a sad and sober fashion, the two 
merchants went on to the fair. With tears tn 
his eves. Boris oflered Mikhail fwe crowns 
and, with tears in /is eves. Mikhail refused 
them. 

On the day they were to return. Sonya and 
Fenichka were drinking tea together. “I won. 
der what presents they have brought us this 
ume,” sud) Femchka. “They always bring 
the most beautiful things from the fair at 
Makaryev.”” 

“Well, we shall see.” said Sonya. Just then. 
they heard the approaching footsteps of the 
husbands, who, # moment later, came into 
the room. “Ah. there you are, dushenka” 
said Sonya to Mikhail, laughing gaily. 

“My dearest. you are home safely at last. 
Praise be to God.” said Fenichka, weeping all 
the while. 

Then Mikhail undid his bundle and he 
brought forth a dazzling length of rich blue 
brocade, enough to make Sonya a handsome 
cloak. Both girls exclaimed over nm. After they 
had expressed admiration. they turned to Boris, 
who stood by the door with a sulky look. 

“And now, show me my eift!” said Fenich 
ka. Boris reached into his pocket and brought 
forth a small oblong of the very same blue 
brocade and held it out to Fenichka. 

“This is your portion.” he said. 

“What?” said Fenichka, quite startled. 
Then she said angnly. “Why did you buy 
such a very small piece?” 

“From now on, Pm willing to clothe only 
the part that belongs to me,” said Borts. 
“This piece of brocade is big enough to cover 
your buttocks.” 


Retold by Nicholas Gabayev ¥ | 137 
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society's increasingly permissive 
moral climate ushers in an 
era of unprecedented nudity 
and sexuality on screen 


WITH THE ONSET Of the Sixties, a detente 
of sorts was arranged between the film 
and the television industries, and both 
mediums managed to thrive in peaceful 
cconomic coexistence. The major stu- 
dios, while continuing to turn out feature 
films, also used their assembly-line 
know-how to mass-produce series fodder 
for homesceen consumption. In the 
meantime, however. an ever-increasing 
proportion of film production was being 
shifted to foreign centers—London, Par- 
is. Rome and Macdnid—where, inevitably. 
control over the moral content of films 
became harder to exercise; and with this 
came a shift in the power center. In- 
creasingly, the reins were being held bv 
New York—based financial wheeler-dealers 
—individuals such as Joseph E. Levine. 
or titans such as Gulf & Western or 
M.C. A. that gobbled up whole studios. 
Cannily assessing the state of the world 
market and aware of the eventual bonuses 
that would come from the sale of features 
to television outlets, they loosened up 
production purse strings. By the early 
Sixties. big budgets were back with a 
vengeance. With huge investments at stake 
—as much as $40,000,000 in the case of 
Cleopatra—the problem of censorship be- 
came a vital consideration for the Ameri 
can film industrv. The Motion Picture 
Assoaation of America, representing the 
major companies, now found m a matter 
of sheer self-interest to fight for greater 
freedom for film makers; and this m 
cluded not only legal battles against acts 
of censorship but, eventually, the need 
for loosening the restrictive provisions of 
ts own Production Code. 

To appreciate this development re- 
quires a brief recapitulation of certain 
trends of the Fifties. During that dec- 
ade, the studios, unwilling to invest 
heavily in’ film production, had re 
trenched on contract talent, thus allow- 
ing individual film miuakers (stars, writers, 
producers. directors) to operate virtually 
independently of studio control. Actors, 
as a result, now represented by (or in 
partnerships with) profit-motivated agents. 
no longer trotted meekly into executive 
ofhees to be told what to do but. in- 
stead, initiated their own projects. The 
studios, in order to stay in business, were 
forced not only to negotiate with the 
stars, directors and producers who only a 
few years earlier had been their hire 
lings, but often to grant them a share of 
the profits as well. Albeit) grudgingly, 
they also often found it necessary to vo 
along with projects they did not wholly 
approve of, simply to get the stars. Thus. 
by 1960. the studios’ control over con- 
tent had slackened considerably—which 
meant that the industry's Code was well 
onthe way (lex! continued on page 142) 





CODE BROKEN: Finally free of the Production Code’s puritanical strictures, American film makers began exhibiting the explicit 
candor traditionally reserved for art-film pnports. Top: In a tasteful version of “Lolita.” Nabokov's best seller, Sue Lyon starred as 
the nymphet who kept Humbert humming, As blatant—and as popular—as ils sexpotboiler source, “The Carpetbaggers” offered 
Carroll Baker making unmotherly love to stepson George Peppard. Center: Because the nudity was native, Catholte censors 
awarded “Hawaii” an A rating but condemned “The Pawnbroker” for showing a prostitute’s bare breasts. Bottom: Adult dialog 
abounded in “Ulysses,” with Molly Bloom’s erotic musings, and in the vitriolic word games of “Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?” 








SPECTACULAR SEN: Ever since De Mille dunked a nude 
Claudette Colbert ina tubful of milk for the 1934 version of 
“Cleopatra,” sex in the superspectacles has centered on the bath. 
Above left: Jean Simmons, displaying the glory that was Rome, 
slips into a convenient pool for a sedate splash in “Spartacus.” 
Left: In another bath scene from the same picture, effete aristo- 
crat Laurcnce Oltwier makes a pass at slave Tony Curtis, but it 
falls incom plete and Curtis soon escapes to join the gladiators 
in their battle for freedom. Above: Elizabeth Taylor dojjed 
everything but her kerchief for the famous bath-and-massaze 
scene that van uncut in most American theaters and helped 
save this multinmillion-dollay vemake of “Cleopatra’—and 20th 
Century-Fox—from financial disaster, Right: While Omar 
Sharif as “Genghis Khan” was off trying to conquer the world, 
chief stdeman Telly Savalas and cohorts enjoyed the laving 
care of comely maidens undaunted by the Mongol hordes. 
Most of their frothy fun ended up on the cutting-room floor. 





WATER SPORTS: Embarked on an au naturel dip, Elsa Martinelli and friend discover in “Rampage” that Robert: Mitchum 
is ogling their antics. After a surfside sprint in “The Seventh Dawn,” Susannah York is suntlarly surprised by William Holden. 





PREMINGER: Most of Hugh O'Brian and Barbara Bouchet’s seashore embrace was smipped from “In Harm’s Way.” but direc- 
lor Otto Preminger fared better with Michael Caine’s manhandimg of Jane Fonda in “Hurry Sundown"—awhich remained intact. 








BIZARRE SEX: As American films con- 
tinue to mature, arcane and hitherto 
unex plored regions of erotica have begun 
fo come under cinematic scrutiny. Left: 
Jonathan Winters, the lascivious Blessed 
Reverend in “The Loved One,” throws 
an offbeat orgy calculated to raise the 
dead. Below left: “The Balcony,” Genet’s 
stark off-Broadway play about a bawdy- 
house majoring in the freakiest of pleas- 
ures, lost little impact in transition to the 
screen, A client clad in magisterial robes 
engages in felishistic fun and games with 
a docile doxy, while the girls at right kill 
time between customers with a card game. 


to becoming a dead-letter document. Os- 
tensibly, it was sull in force; but seldom 
could it be meaningfully applied. 

The Code’s principal raison d’étre was 
as a supposed bulwark against state and 
local censorship; but after 1962, this 
plaguing nuisance was definitely on the 
decline, as court rulings went more and 
more in favor of cinematic freedom of 
expression. New York's strategically im 
portant censor group gave up the ghost 
in 1965, after a U.S, Supreme Court rul- 
ing declared unconstitutional the statutes 
on which its power was based. That 
same year, and for the same reason, 
Maryland's censors went out of business. 
And in January of 1968, the High Court 
disarmed the guardians of movie morality 
in prim Chicago by declaring that city’s 
strimgent film-censorship ordinance un- 
constituuional on administrative and pro- 
cedural grounds. Stull remaining to be dealt 
with was the Catholic Legion of Decen- 
cy; but its condemnatory ratings began 
to ring hollow, especially when applied 
to the préstigious and provocative works 
of such film makers as Ingmar Bergman, 
Michelingelo Antonioni and Francois 
Truffaut, which ran unmolested in an 
ever-increasing number of American art- 
house cinemas. American-made films that 
incurred the Legion’s wrath could also 
be shunted off, with profitable results, 
to this area of exhibition. 

Despite the pronounced atmosphere of 
tolerance that now prevailed, however, 
American film makers were not entirely 
able to eradicate old, ingrained habits 
of caution = (lexi continued on page 148) 


BARE BACKSIDES: Cast as a_ hot- 
blooded wife in “Reflections in a Golden 
Fye,” John Huston’s controversial grab 
bag of sexual hang-ups and aberrations, 
Elizabeth Taylor vents her contempt for 
impotent husband Marlon Brando first 
by goading him with her ample woman- 
hood, then extting as a nude ascending 
a Sstarrcase—though a stand-in actually 
did the climbing for her. In a bottom- 
heavy accent on male nudity, 1967 saw 
Kirk Douglas sans pants in “The War 
Wagon” (far left); Robert Forster taking 
a sylvan stroll in “Reflections in a Gold- 
en Eye” (center); and Burt Lancaster 
skinny-dipping in “The Swimmer” (left). 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAT: Ax far back as the days of Bushy Berkeley’s vococo musical 
extravaganzas, production numbers provided an excuse for the animated display of pulchri- 
tude—and films of the Sixties have kept the tradition alive and kicking. Above: Jultet 
Prowse and fellow danseuses shocked visiting Premier Khrushchev with thew mterpretation 
of the title song from “Can-Can”; though he pronounced tt “immoral,” tt was tame in com- 
parison with more recent terpsichorcan sequences, such as Cyd Charisse’s sophisticated strip 
(right) in “The Silencers,” first of Dean Martin's Matt Helm series, and comedienne Paula 
Prentiss’ crowd-pleasing take-off (below) in the far-out farce “What's New, Pussycat?” 
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SLAPSTICK SEX: Although coy moral- 
ity plays of the Doris Day- Rock Hudson 
ilk typified Fifties sex comedies, Holly- 
wood in the Sixties began treating affatrs 
of the flesh ina frank and freewheeling 
way—with ribald results. Left: Peter 
Sellers, the intrepid Inspector Clouseau of 
“4 Shot in the Dark,” trails a suspect into a 
nudist camp's undraped precincts. Noting 
that someone has done ina shapely nudist 
while he wasn't looking, he opts to continue 
his sleuthing with Elke Sommer—from be- 
hind a bush. Above left: “Casino Royale” 
was a James Bond parody that threatened 
to end the cenre. As the ewl Dr. Noah, 
Woody Allen ponders the fate of Daliah 
Lavi. Temporanly in out of the cold, 
David Niven (above, top), as one of the 
film's many 007s, takes a sudsy soak with 
Angela Scoular: above and above right, 
capitalist and Communist: generals—con- 
vened for a conference—find a sensual 
summit meeting in bath and boudotr more 
to their lLking, Right: Sue Ann Langdon 
sends out a demure distress signal when 
cornered by Sean Connery during office 
games in “A Fine Madness’; and “The 
Rounders” found her and Hope Holiday 
gallanily protected by the hais of cow- 
boys Henry Fonda and Glenn Ford after 
a nude swimming spree left them with 
nought but backless waitress aprons, 
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SEX IN THE SACK: Having come full 
circle from the decorous decades when 
married couples couldn't share a movie 
bed, film makers in the Sixties often 
spice even the most casual of relation- 
ships with some horizontal loveplay. Left: 
Wayward waitress Kim Novak has a bed- 
side confrontation with Laurence Harvey 
in “Of Human Bondage.” Below: As the 
Red Baron prototype of “The Blue Max,” 
George Peppard proves with Ursula An- 
dress that the Kaiser's boys can handle 
Fréauleins as well as Fokkers. Right: As a 
war-wise Madchen in “The Victors,’ Elke 
Sommer leads apprehenswe birdman 




































George Hamilton toward the feathers; 
James Coburn shows more Yankee know- 
how in “The Americanization of Emily”; 
and a bare-bottomed Carroll Baker has a 
téte-a-léte with Edmond O’Brien in “Syl- 
via.” Below right: Geraldine Page, as an 
actress on the skids, pursues Tennessee 
Williams’ “Sweet Bird of Youth” with im- 
passive Paul Newman; soldier of fortune 
Kirk Douglas samples civilian pleasures 
before going off to save Israel in “Cast a 
Giant Shadow.” And, far right, Playmate 
Susan Denberg (August 1966) poses fetch- 
ingly before aiming bedward for a nude 
embrace with Stuart Whitman in Norman 
Mailers “An American Dream’—but 
censors snipped most of her performance. 
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and discretion in the treatment of erotic 
material on the screen. Some, instead of 
growing up, merely managed to flower 
into a retarded adolescence. In one sense, at 
least, the Sixties provided us with some of 
the cleanest movics ever made. Everyone 
was forever taking baths! In such specta- 
cles as Spartacus, Cleopatra and Genghis 
Khan, the stars dunked in extenso, their 
bared torsos only partially concealed by 
the waters—and never a bar of soap in 
sight. Indeed, when Telly Savalas and his 
fellow warriors sorely needed bathing after 
their long march into China in Genglits 
Khan, both cleanliness and godliness were 
quickly forgotten (parucularly in the 
prints intended for foreign exhibition, as 
previewed in these pages) as a bevy of 
Chinese beauues leaped into the pool-sized 
tub to assist them at their ablutions. Read- 
crs of pLAYBoy will also recall the informal 
alfresco bathing arrangements of Elsa Mar 
tinelli and Robert Mitchum in Rampage 
and of Susannah York and William Hol- 
den in The Seventh Dawn—although both 
became decidedly more circumspect in the 
versions relcased for domestic distribution. 
But perhaps the most specifically sexual 
bathing scene in American movies was 
Sean Connery’s in A Fine Madness 
(1966). Momentarily out of Bondage, 
Connery was shown splashing merrily in 
the king-sized ripple bath of a swanky 
sanitarium—in Jess than decorous com- 
pany with Jean Seberg, wile of the 
mstitute’s director. It can be stated quite 
axiomatically that the bathroom, while 
often a (text continued on page 198) 


PSYCHEDELIC SEX: When the popular 
press discovered the turned-on subculture 
of the hippies, movies that explored—and 
exploited—that world weren't far behind. 
Top left: For “The Swinger,” a film pur- 
porting to show what life ts like in hippie- 
land, Ann-Margret put body as well as 
soul into her art by using her torso as a 
brush, Left: As an American physicist 
turned unwilling CIA counter in “The 
Defector,” Montgomery Clift’ was sub- 
jected by East German agents to a hallu- 
cinogenic brainwashing that included this 
op-inspired dalliance between Lesbians. 
But the surreally erotic torture finally failed 
to blow his cool—or make him defect to the 
Soviets. Top right: Supposedly ewing au- 
diences the scoop on the anatomy of an 
LSD hallucination, “The Trip” turned 
Susan Strasberg into the ultimate flower 
child by showering her with the projected 
swirling images of daisies. Captured by a 
cameraman, the frenetic action at a mixed. 
media discotheque reaches its climax when 
a topless go-go gil gels carricd away with 
it all and finishes her act on the shoulders 
of a male patron, Right: Peter Fonda, 
star and psychedelic traveler of “The 
Trip,” experiences an acid-escalated em- 
brace amid throbbing light patterns that 
suggest the state of his freaked-out mind. 
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The Scientific Establishment 


Radioastronomy studies of Venus have 
recently shown that the planet rotates on 
its axis in a direction Opposite to its mo- 
tion around the sun. Today, the most 
popular theories of the a@cauion of the 
solar system do not permit this type of 
motion; all such antirotating bodies are 
regarded as captives, which Gime into 
the solar system after the planets were 
already in orbit around the sun. Further- 
more, Venus is rotating on Ws axis at a 
unique speed; it turns the same face to- 
ward the carth every time the planets 
are Closest. Though not fully understood, 
these two new bits of data also appear to 
confirm Velikovsky’s ideas. Velikovsky 
waits impatiently for the world to catch 
up with him. The embattled astronomer 
now lives in a gray-stone two-story 
house, vintage 1930, on a quiet street in 
Princeton, New Jersey, not far from 
the campus. He does not teach there; 
universities were closed to him unul 
quite recently. Now, because of the se- 
rics of remarkable confirmations, he is 
being invited to debate his ideas at some 
universities. He says, “The large portals 
of science are slowly but widely opening 
before the nonconformist of yesterday.” 

Others belore Velikovsky had postu- 
lated a chaotic universe, but their ideas 
also were rejected, in favor of the satis- 
fying, predictable, unchangeable — solar 
system. Velikovsky taught disorder in 
our solar system; our space probes have 
found disorder there. 
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Little green worms, a half inch long, 
find themselves in the middle of another 
scicnufic controversy. Dr. James McCon- 
nell of the University of Michigan 
trained a group of flawworms known as 
planarians to contract their bodies when- 
ever a strong light was turned on them. 
He used a classical conditioned-response 
situation: Whenever a light flashed during 
training, the worms were given a mild 
electric shock. After about 150 trials, the 
light alone was cnough to make the 
worms contract. Planarians, like many 
other worms, can regenerate from worm 
pieces. Cut one in half and two worms 
will grow back. Cut one into five or six 
pieces and cach will grow into a com- 
plete worm, with all organs properly 
placed and all worms indistinguishable 
from worms that mature naturally from 
Cees. 

McConnell cut his trained worms in 
two. The wained head grew a new tail 
and the tramed tail grew a new head, as 
expected. Then he placed them one by 
one in the training tough. After a few 
reminder shocks, the old-head, new-tail 
worms remembered to contract to the 
light. This is not so surprising; the old 
heads could have carried the memory. 
But when the old tails with their brand- 
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new heads were tested, they also showed 
memory and required about the same 
number of reminder shocks as the old 
heacts. 

Planarians are sometimes cannibals. 
McConnell chopped up wained worms 
and fed them to their untrained cousins. 
The cousins, through some mechanism 
not explained, learned the light trick in 
a significantly shorter time than other 
untruned worms. 

Confirmation that memory can be 
transmitted in the reproductive process 
—and that learning can be chemically 
enhanced—would, of course, be of cnor- 
mous importance. Later experiments per- 
formed by McConnell and others seem 
to indicate that the cellular chemical 
RNA, ribonucleic acid. is linked to learn- 
ing. RNA produced in wained animals 
scems (0 transmit some of that: traiming 
tO untrained animals when it is myectecd 
into them. In other experiments, chemicals 
were injected mto laboratory animals to 
retard their production of RNA; these 
animals proved to be underachievers. 

But it hasn't been all beer and skittles 
for Dr. McConnell. The pattern of oppo- 
sion is familiar: antagonism, refusal of 
publication space, difhculty in funding 
research projects and the close protec- 
tion of established reputations. McCon- 
nell freely admits that when he started 
his experiments, he was not using the 
jargon of invertcbrate physiology or of 
biochemistry. He is a psychologist by 
training. More detailed knowledge in 
these fields might have made life casier, 
not because his expermental — results 
would have changed but because failure 
to use the right scientific slang is a red 
flag to the experts. It says: “Look out. 
Here comes somebody who didn’t study 
what we studied. He must be a kook.” 
But if McConnell had been well versed 
in these fields, he might not have gone 
into this pioneering work, because one of 
the established tenets in the field is that 
worms can't retain’ learning. As one 
zoologist said of McConnell’s early re- 
ports. “It cin't be true: If it were, a 
zoologist would have done it years ago.” 

Few scientists are independently 
wealthy. A scientist’s career and income 
depend largely on the reception accorded 
his work. In order to develop a_ repu- 
tation, he must present his work at sym- 
posia or in) scientific journals. When 
opposition to his work has formed, par- 
neularly when that opposition stems from 
respected scientists, publication becomes 
less hkely and funding conunuing exper- 
ments becomes vastly more dificult. When 
the criticism comes from a Nobel Prize 
winner, catastrophe may be imminent. 

McConnell told me this. story: In 
1962, Dr. Melvin Calvin, winner of the 
Nobel Prize for chemistry, invited Mce- 


Connell to the University of California 
campus at Berkeley to talk about worm 


research. McConnell lectured there and 
Calvin soon undertook his own worm- 
learning) =experiments. McConnell fur- 


mished two graduate students to help set 
up the Berkeley laboratory and demon- 
strate techniques established in his own 
laboratories at the University of Michi- 
gan. But something happened to turn 
the work sour. There were personality 
Clashes. Data was less convincing than 
that gathered at Michigan. McConnell 
thinks the Berkeley group was discour- 
aged by slow progress. Finally, when the 
students left, the technicians they had 
been taining took over. McConnell said. 
“With no psychologist around, with no 
one who had a fecling for the worms, the 
results became even worse. The research 
wasn't planned well, their attitude in the 
laboratory was negative to start with and 
the interpretation of the data they did 
obtain was wrong.” 

The Berkeley studics were published 
in the Neurosciences Research Program 
Bulletin for July-August 1964, and = car- 
ried the message: “Experimental planari- 
ans could not be distinguished from 
naive.” Beyond that, the article implied 
that only a few reports of positive test 
results had appeared before. and most of 
these were authored by McConnell and 
his co-workers. If this report were correct, 
McConnell would be, at best. a misguid- 
ed scientist: at worst, he would be a 
fraud. McConnell asks: “How do you 
fight someone with a Nobel Prize? When 
there are biases anyhow, doesn’t authori- 
ty always win?” McConnell felt that he 
should have been permitied to rebut in 
the same journal, but the Bulletin 
wouldn't take his manuscript without 
some rewnting. As a result, he printed 
his manuscript himself. 

He pointed out that a 1964 survey 
showed 50 articles in print on worm 
learning—only about ten of them were 
by McConnell and co-workers and, of the 
50, only six were negative reports. As for 
the poor learning demonstrated by the 
Berkeley worms, McConnell said that 
Calvin had interpreted his data incor- 
rectly. In some of his experiments, “even 
a crude [mathematical] test shows that the 
improvement ts significant.” 

McConnell has carned on his work at 
the Mental Health Research Institute on 
the campus of the University of Michi- 
gan. He has received personal recogni- 
tion and awards in the midst of proposal 
rejections, money Jimitations and criti- 
cism. He is clearly annoyed at the scien- 
uific experimenters who fail to duplicate 
the results of his experiments and then 
launch personal attacks against him. 

McConnell has often faced reluctant 
journal referees. Referees are scientists 
who advise editors whether or not a pro- 
posed article has scienufc merit and 
should appear in print; if the thumbs go 
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down, the article will not appear. “These 
review boards usually have their own 
prejudices. Members of these boards 
may have staked their careers on post 
tions challenged by the very pieces they 
review, 

McConnell publishes his own journal, 
The Worm Runner's Digest. (A “runner” 
is an experimenter who runs an animal 
through a maze; a psychologist who puts 
rats through a maze is a rat runner. 
McConnell and his associates are worm 
runners.) Half of the journal contains 
scrious articles about worm training; the 
other half is composed of spoofs and 
cartoons about planarians and science 
in general. One sketch shows a male and 
a female worm. She says: “Im sorry, 
Irving. but it would never work out, I'm 
trained and you're not.” 

Science and humor don’t mix well. 
Howls of protest went up when some 
readers couldn't distinguish between the 
scrious pieces and the lampoons. so 
McConnell began printing the serious 
pieces right side up and the humor up- 
side down. Some scientists refuse to con- 
tribute 10 a journal with a funny name. 
Editors of other journals have sometimes 
requested that their contributors delete 
references to articles published in the 
Digest. McConnell says that there are 
librarians who don’t place the magazine 
on their science shelves, because they 
distrust journals with odd names. So 
the Digest has now been renamed—it's 
The Journal of Biological Psychology. 
McConnell has even added referees. But 
if you turn the magazine upside down 
and open the back cover, Irving 1s sull 
there, under the banner of The Worn 
Runner's Digest. 

om s * 

Even impeccable scientific credentials 
are no guarantee against trouble if the 
new ideas run counter to the accepted 
theories of the day. Dr. Albert Schatz 
was trained as a soil biologist and soil 
chemist and, with his colleagues at Rut- 
gers University. discovered the antibiotic 
streptomycin. At the University of Chile, 
he was a professor on the faculues of 
chemistry, pharmacy, medicine and 
agronomy; he is currently a professor at 
Washington University. He has received 
honorary degrees from three universities. 
A list of his published scienufic articles 
covers 12 pages. 

With «a coauthor, Joseph Martin, 
D.D.S., Schatz presented a theory about 
the way cavities form in teeth. Most den- 
tists believe that cavities (“caries” in the 
professional jargon) form when acid in 
the mouth attacks tooth enamel. ‘This 
t'eory dates from 18580, Fledgling den- 
tists. drilling intently on their fivst molar, 
sill memorize it; the toothpaste industry 
is based on it, 

The Schatz-Martin theory goes by the 
imposing name of “proteolysis-chela- 
tion.” Schatz and Martin contend that 


bacteria, acting on the protein in tooth 
enainel through a process known as pro- 
teolysis, produce not only acids but 
many other compounds as well, in- 
cluding a group of chemicals known as 
chelates. The word “chelate” comes from 
the Greck chélé, which means a crablike 
claw. Chelauing agents act on a molecular 
level—they grab metal atoms mito their 
structure. In its chemical definition, cal- 
cium is a metal, and chelating agents in 
the mouth go after the calctum in tooth 
cnamel to fill in holes in us molecular 
structure. It is the chelaters, not the acids, 
say Schatz and Martin, that initiate the 
attack on the enamel. 

Why all the fuss? The theories sound 
almost the same. But acid inhibits che- 
lation; if the advocates of the chelation 
theory are right, when acid is removed 
from the mouth in an effort to stop cavi- 
ties, chelation is aided and cavities may 
actually be promoted. 

Schatz and Martin have met nothing 
but hostile opposition to their suggestion. 
First, they have found it difhcult to pub- 
lish in the big-name American dental 
journals. The editors of these journils 
are known authorities on caries, from the 
acid point of view. For this reason, 
Schatz and Martin had to publish in 
small dental journals, such as the Paki- 
stan Dental Review and the New York 
State Dental Journal, where—as Schatz 
sitys—"the editors are in a position to be 
open-minded.” 

One of the main criticisms of Schatz 
and Martin is that they have failed to 
offer experimental proof of their theories. 
In his early work on caries, Schatz ob- 
tained research funding from the U.S. 
Public Health Service and the New York 
Academy of Dentistry. He did not op- 
pose the acid theory at the time. When 
his antiacid views became clearer, he 
was asked to change his approach, then 
threatened with removal of funding. 
When he did not back down, funding 
disappeared, That was in 1956, In_ the 
same year, 40 consultant specialists in 
proteolysis and chelation, outside of the 
demal profession, were asked to com- 
plete a questionnaire about the Schatz- 
Martin theory. The great = mayjority 
indicated that the proposed process was 
possible and theoretically valid, Funding 
remained unavailable. Some young. re- 
searchers have auempted to obtain 
money to probe the protcolysis-chelation 
theory but have been — consistently 
turned down. Schatz advises them to stay 
out of the hight. Young careers can be 
withered by lining up on the wrong side 
of a controversy. 

. « ° 

Dr, Bartholomew Nagy of the Univer 
sity of Califormia at San Diego has 
looked into the interior of certain mete- 
orites and found microscopic bodies that 
appear to be fossils of once-living ani- 
mils. Nobody knows the origin of these 


meteorites—or of any meteorites. for 
that matter—but wherever these came 
from, Nagy and his colleagues said, 
there must have been life, 


The opposition finds the whole idea 
absurd. “ Phere’s no indication that those 
meteorites were under water for long pe- 
ricds of time. and everybody knows there 
must be water for life. Nagy must be 
looking at museum-shelf dust, or his own 
fingerprints, or spores that came into the 
meteorite when it passed through our 
aumosphere.” 

The leader of the opposition 1s Profes- 
sor Edward Anders of the Enrico Fermi 
Institute for Nuclear Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He and his associate, 
Dr. Frank W. Fitch of the department of 
pathology, tried to duplicate the micro. 
scopic forms detected by Nagy and _ his 
associates, using only terrestrial organ- 
isms. They did prove fairly conclusively 
that one of the forms found by Nagy was 
nothing more than stained ragweed pol- 
len. The implicauion: If one of the mole- 
cules can be of terrestrial origin, why 
not all? 

Prior to their ragweed explanation, 
Anders and Fitch favored the view that 
the shapes detected by Nagy and his 
co-workers were produced by some inor- 
gamic process, Sail Anders, “In my 
opnion, at least, the only connection 
between meteorites and life is that an 
article on meteorites appeared in a 
magazine called Life.” 

Papers und sharp rebuttals, addenda 
and debate have ricocheted between the 
group led by Nagy and the group led by 
Anders, One writer called this dialog 
“a strange game of surrealistic tennis.” 
Within the papers, sometimes hidden in 
the technical jargon, are innuendoes 
about carelessness, insufficient research, 
inadequate attention to detail and lack 
of objectivity. 

The suggestion of poor laboratory pro- 
cedures is as damaging to a scientist as 
the claim of dirty inswuments would 
be to a surgeon. Unless experimental 
procedures are beyond criticism and labo- 
ratory results unequivocal (a fortunate 
combination that seldom occurs), tadition- 
alists can always decry a new hypothesis. 

Nagy and his co-workers knew they 
were sticking their necks out. One bio- 
chemist said, in a popular-magazine arti- 
cle, “Unless they're pretty darn sure of 
their results, they can ruin their careers 
with something as sensational as this.” 

The meteorite research was carried in 
another direction by Dr. Fredrick Sisler, 
a microbiologist with the U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey, and by Dr. Walter Newton, 
chief of the germ-[ree laboratory at the 
National Institutes of Health, They steri- 
lized the surface of a stone that had fall 
en in Murray. Kentucky, in 1950. ‘Then, 
in the germ-free tanks at Bethesda, 
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Maryland, they pulverized a few grams 
of the meteorite’s core material and 
placed it in a culture media. Within sev- 
eral months, Dr. Sisler found small partu- 
cles the size and shape of bacteria but 
unlike terrestrial organisms. Many scien- 
tists do not believe that inert bacteria 
could survive after millions of years in 
space. Even though Susler’s approach has 
been a model of experimental caution, 
Nagy told me how the scientific commu- 
nity responded to Sisler’s work: “He was 
battered.” 
oe 4 

Dr. Joseph B. Rhine and his wife 
joined the psychology faculty of Duke 
University shortly after Rhine received 
his degree from the University of Chica- 
go in 1925. He was fascinated by the 
possibilities of clairvoyance, telepathy 
and precognition, and resolved to devise 
experiments that would) prove or dis- 
prove their existence. The first tests 
showed that strict precautions and so- 
phisticated statistical analysis would be 
required. In the fall of 1933, the re- 
searchers felt they had something impor- 
tamt. One of their subjects, after a 
specified tial of 300 card-reading clairvoy- 
ance tests, produced a score of twice the 
number of hits expected by pure chance. 
The mathematical probability of such a 


score being due solely to chance was ab- 
surdly remote. These tests were the sub- 
ject of the first paper published by the 
group. “Extra-Sensory Perception” was 
published in 1934 by the Boston Society 
for Psvchical Research. 

The New York Times printed the sto- 
ry and Rhine was an overnight: sensa- 
tion. He notes, “A few men . . . boiled 
up for a time in a towering rage of 
denunciauion of the national craze they 
thought must have been deliberately gen- 
erated and whipped up by irresponsible 
seusauionalism. It was an atmosphere so 
acrid and clouded by the smoke of dis- 
sension as not to permit a calm judgment 
of the real merits of the findings 
presented. Criticisms were overdone, 
phrased in intemperate language and 
published far too easily and incautious- 
ly.” Rhine has since become exceedingly 
conservative about popularized reports 
of his work. He now permits reports on 
previously published data only. 

In 1937. poorly printed parlor-game 
ESP cards were sold to the general pub- 
lic. These cards. approved by Rhine, 
gave heat and apparent substance to his 
opponents’ arguments, But, as he point 
ed out. the ESP experiments conducted 
at Duke did not permit either the “re- 


ceiver” or the experimenter to see the 
cards during the tests. In 


1938, the 
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American Psychological Association con- 
ducted a round-table discussion between 
supporters and opponents of belicf im 
ESP, to probe the possibility that sensory 
cues were somehow involved in the tests. 
These debates were emotion-charged  ses- 
sions that Rhine recalls as a test “ol 
the very right of these ESP workers to 
continue their researches.” There ap- 
peared to be general agreement that the 
precautions being taken were adequate; 
nevertheless, added safeguards were 
suggested. Once these safeguards were 
implemented, the test results were less 
impressive but sull very much above 
chance levels, There was the implication 
that further tightening might make the 
results completely random, but no one 
could suggest: further refinements, To 
Rhine, all of the tedious precautions re- 
moved some of the spontaneity, some of 
the fun from the work: but the results of 
the experiments. according to him, can 
hardly be doubted. 

Over the vears. the two major criti- 
cisms of Rhine’s work have been that 
lack of Clinical control permitted the cor- 
rect answer to be known somehow by 
the subjects or allowed the experiment- 
ers, perhaps subconsciously, to alter the 
data, and that the mathematics used to 
evaluate the statistical significance was 
not handled properly. In) December 
1937, there was a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mathematical Science in 
which the mathematical techniques used 
in the ESP analvsis were examied. Con- 
clusion: Rhine's treatment of the numbers 
Wis proper, 

Not long ago, Drs. Thomas Duane and 
Thomas Behrendt, of the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College of Philadelphia, published an 
arucle in the prestigious journal Science 
tbout the apparent telepathic transfer of 
electrocncephalographic rhythms between 
identical twins. A storm of criticism arose 
in letters to the magazine that attacked 
the expermental techniques emploved. 

Some of the criticisms were apparent- 
ly well taken. but others were tinged 
with hysteria, One writer said that he 
had received a letter asking, “Ought I 
not to resigu from the American Associa- 
uion for the Advancement of Science [the 
organization that sponsors Scence|?" In 
an answering letter, Duane and Beh- 
rendt admitted) some shortcomings in 
ther procedures: nevertheless. they felt 
they were on the right track. “Only hard, 
will 
prove or refute the hypothesis. We in- 


quantitatively acceptable — results 
tend to seek such data and ut ts our hope 
that others will do lkewise.” 

Rhine is now devoting his energic¢s to 
the establishment of the Foundauon for 
Research on the Nature of Man. This 
private institution is dedicated to the ex- 
ploration and discovery of the ultimate 


capabilities of man. The Duke Parapsy- 
chology Laboratory has been closed: The 
Journal of Parapsychology. ouce pub- 
lished by the Duke group. will be pub- 
lished by the new foundation; the Duke 
files will also be transferred. One ol the 
first responsibilities of the organization 
will be “the bridging of the gap between 
the firmly established results of decades 
of parapsychological research and the 
existing professional groups of scientists 
to whom these findings should have 
significance.” 
eo 

There ave far more would-be geniuses 
in the world than real ones, and the 
cuardians of public funds and the editors 
of scientific journals must use some cri- 
teria to judge the relative value of papers 
offered for publication. But it 1s some- 
times difheult to tell the difference be- 
tween a crank and a contributor. A crank 
may have grand visions of himself saving 
the world. He may be prohibited from 
publishing in recognized journals and 
may start his own. He may even start his 
own research institute. Worst of all. he 
may take his case directly to the pubhe 
instead of to his scientific peers. But so 


may a contributor. Clearly. anyone 
should be heard before judgement is 
pronounced. 


Suppose that technical journals were 
to publish a supplement each year, in 
which articles were selected not for con- 
tribution while conforming but for maxt- 
mum possible tmpact on the discipline. 
The more controversitl an idea, the more 
likely tts inclusion. Reputable scientists 
might shun this issue of the journal un- 
less one other ingredient were added: 
a generous honorarium, or perhaps a 
promise of research funds. That would 
mike all the dillerence in the world; it 
might even become fashionable for a 
scientist to publish a “special” picce. 
provide cash for re- 
analogous 


Agencies that 
search might establish an 
“kook” fund, available to qualified appli 
cuits not on the basis of the probable 
success of their proposed projects but, 
rather, on the basis of possible impaa i 
their ideas eventually prove successful. 
A single success could) justify many, 
MANY MISCArTLAages, 

Our lives depend on change. Econom- 
ically. we depend ou demand for new 
products to fill our productive capacity. 
Qur mational security requires umovation 
to provide a technological edge that. in 
this Cold War world. is equivalent to po 
litical superiority. Old mores become so- 
cially unacceptable because they grow 
boring: new thrills ave challenging, excit 
ing. We are committed to innovation, the 
mother of the future. To fear and suppress 
the radically new idea, as the scientific 
establishment generally does, is) childish, 
wastelul and ultimately dangerous. 
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warnings, written warnings and trafhe 
summonses, There are good police ofhcers 
all over the country, but this is never 
mentioned until an ofheer is killed in the 
line of duty. Then he was the greatest 
guy that ever lived, 
(Name and address 
withheld by request) 


THE FUZZ TALKS BACK 

As a chief of police who is proud of 
his profession, I] feel I must reply to 
Kenneth Rexroth’s article The Fuzz 
(pLAyBoy, July). I find the article filled 
with bias and. therefore. worthless as a 
criticism of law enforcement. 

Although professional standards and 
the caliber of policemen are higher today 
than ever before. law enforcement has 
become a center of controversy. Mr. 
Rexroth thinks that Uns is primarily due 
to the effort of the police to uphold com- 
munity morals. He says that widespread 
breaking of laws governing drug taking, 


(continued from page 66) 


sexual behavior and other matters of mo- 
rality indicates that the public no longer 
wants these laws on the books. Yet it is 
society that has developed these moral 
concepts and has empowered the police 
to enforce them. I do not think the solu- 
tion to the problem is requiring the po- 
lice to abandon this responsibility. 

A solution would be more easily found 
if the public understood the nature of 
police work and supported the police- 
man’s desire not to have his hands tied 
in the performance of that work. Crime 
is increasing in this country at an incred- 
thle rate. A murder, forcible rape or as- 
sault with intent to kill occurs once every 
two minutes; a robbery occurs once 
every four and a half minutes: an auto 
theft each minute and a burglary every 
27 seconds. But the tools a policeman 
needs to do his job are being declared 
illegal. As Mavor Yorty of Los Angeles 
has pointed out, “Supreme Court deci- 
sions . . . have limited law enforcement 





“Here's our written consent. Are you joining the Army? 
Gelling married? Leaving the country? Or what?” 


in the fields of arrest, interrogation, 
search and scizure, and admissible evi- 
dence. You simply cannot produce a 
sanctuary for the criminal element with- 
out equally depriving society of protec- 
tion against criminal acts.” 

Another area of misunderstanding 1s 
the frequent allegations of police brutali- 
ty and corruption within police depart- 
ments. [If one percent of the 400,000 
policemen and -women in this country 
were dishonest or given to brutality, it 
would amount to 1000 persons. Yet any 
profession would be glad to boast that 
99 percent of its members are a credit to 
the group. In actual fact. only one fourth 
of one percent of all complaints of this 
nature are ever shown to be valid. 

Another lalse assumption, stated with 
approval by Mr. Rexroth, is that civilian 
review boards will improve the quality 
of police work and benefit: police-commu- 
nity relations. Actually, there is no need 
for such boards, because complaints 
against police can be handled by existing 
agencies within the municipal govern- 
ments. The evils of such proposed re- 
view boards are that they would disrupt 
the disciplinary relation between superi- 
or and subordinate police ofhcers; they 
would tend to represent special-interest 
groups; being composed of laymen, they 
would inevitably misinterpret the facts 
betore them; they would damage police 
morale by subjecting the deparunent to 
criticism by an agency having mo respon- 
sibility for department actions and by 
making police officers fearful and hesi- 
tant that their actions in emergency situ- 
ations would be second-guessed by the 
review board; and the review-board pro- 
cedures would deprive officers of such 
minimal safeguards as the right to con- 
front their accusers, of protection against 
double jeopardy. of representation by an 
attorney and the right to remain silent. 

] grant that Mr. Rexroth’s article 
makes some valid criticisms of the po- 
lice; however, it saddens me to see him 
take an unrelievedly negative posttion. A 
man of such talent ought to advance 
positive programs that could be used by 
police departments to help make society 
better for all of us, including policemen. 

kdward S. Kreins 
Chict of Police 
Sausalito. California 

We recognize the difficulties that attend 
police work in this country today. Many 
communities pay the police less than 
they pay garbage collectors and expect 
wisdom and skill beyond that required 
of highly tramed professionals. The po- 
lice must handle our drunks, our traffic, 
our vagrants, our treed cats, our parading 
dignitaries, our gamblers, our urban riots 
and the conditions that breed them; and 
they must enforce an overload of morally 
pretentious laws. In the time remaining, 
they must protect us from serious aime. 

Yet we cannot agree with your de- 
fense of current police attitudes. For 





example, you assert that since the commu- 
nity has set up laws governing private 
morality, the police must accept without 
protest the burden of enforcement. But 
you and other police officials fercely 
criticize the Supreme Court interpreta- 
tions of other laws—namely, the Bull of 
Rights. Wouldn't it make more sense for 
the polwe to campaign agaist the re- 
pressive statutes related to private sexual 
behawor, drug taking, gambling and 
other matters of morality—which are 
true obstacles in the fight against serious 
crime—rather than against Supreme 
Court decistons that are armed at pro- 
tecting the most important principle im 
American life, indrudual Liberty? Don't 
you agree that the police would be bet- 
ter able to do the work of tracking down 
the guilty, while protecting the mnocent, 
if they did not have to waste lime, ener- 
gy and manpower chasing gamblers, 
potheads and fornicators? (Paradoxtwally, 
you complam that review boards would 
deprive policemen of many of thetr con- 
stilulional rights, while you resent the 
Supreme Conrt’s affirmation of the con- 
stitutional rights of all citizens.) 

Your contention that corruption and 
brutality occur ina relatively small num- 
ber of cases does not make public pro- 
tests about brutality and corruption any 
less valid. The nature of police work ts 
such that a single action can have enor- 
mous significance. A single arrest, beat- 
ing or shooting can touch off a 
conflagration of social disorder in today’s 
strained urban situations. To state that 
only one fourth of one percent of all 
complaints ave validated ts to evade Rex- 
roth’s point, which is precisely that the 
absence of independent scrutiny 1s the 
reason for the apparently impressive 
figures. All that your objections to crvil- 
ian review boards show ts that they 
would be inefficient if the regulations 
governing them were unwise or un- 
sound. Wouldn't your own statement be 
more positive if you made some construc- 
live suggestions about the operation of 
these boards? 

Much of the blame for the controver- 
sies in which our policemen are em- 
broiled les with society, which denres 
the police adequate pay and status and 
burdens them with fuzzy, contradictory 
and virtually unlimited demands. Rexroth 
suevests that these controversies could lead 
to Armageddon; certainly they can only 
be resolved through long and agonizing 
effort. But a begining can be made if 
the police will simply try to understand 
what their critics are talking about, rath- 
er than defend the status quo by talking 
around these complaints, 


MAKING HUSBANDS PAY 

I think it silly of you to say that the 
Detroit woman's solution to her money 
problems is “not one we'd universally 
recommend” = (“Stepping Out for Fun 





“Bwana, what are your views on civil rights, integration, 
open housing and black power??” 


and Profit,” The Playboy Forum, October 
1967). The only thing wrong with what 
she does is that she gives the money to 
her husband. It is right and commenda- 
ble that she require payment from the 
men she meets outside marriage. Even 
if a woman likes her partner and enjoys 
his sexual performance, i is a great morale 
booster to be paid, because then she 
knows he ts willing to make a sacrifice to 
have acces to her, 

I was born in Germany of a very rich 
father, but T always made the boys with 
whom I went to bed pay me for the 
privilege. T continued to have lucrative 
affairs during my first marriage. When I 
came to the States, [ divorced my hus- 
band to marry a wealthier man who had 
been my lover (I prefer my first husband 
as a bed partner, but my second husband 
knows it and doesn’t complain). My for- 
mer husband is now my favorite lover, 
but [ still make fim pay for it and he 
loves to. 

(Name withheld by request) 
New York, New York 

Someone once said that for every sadist 
there’s a masochist; you're fortunate to 
have found two of them—your former 
and present husbands. 


ANOTHER PHALLIC FALLACY 

The Playboy Forum discussion of “The 
Phatlic Fallacy” prompts me to ask about 
a legen IT have heard many times. Ac- 


cording to the story, John Dillinger had 
the largest penis in history and it is on 
exhibit at the Smithsonian InstituGon in 
Washington. True or false? 

Joe Altieri 

Morgantown, West Virginia 

False—although this does appear to 

be a tenacious and widespread myth, In 
some versions of the story, Dillinger’s 
weapon is alleged to have measured 22 
inches at the ready and he ts said to have 
killed several women with u. Actually, 
there is no evidence that Dillmger was 
endowed in any extraordinary way. Hts 
penis has never been enshrined at the 
Smithsonian, although a spokesman for 
the Institution told us that they rvecetve a 
large number of inqumies on this subject 
every year. 





“The Playboy Forum” offers the oppor- 
tunity for an extended dialog between 
geaders and editors of this publication 
on subjects and issues tased in’ Hugh 
M. Hefners continuing editorial series. 
“The Playboy Philosophy.” Four booklet 
reprints of “The Playboy Philosophy.” 
including installments 1-7, 8-12, 13-18 
and 19-22, are available at 50¢ per book. 
let. Addyvess all correspondence on both 
“Philosophy” and “Forum” to: The 
Playboy Fornm, Playboy Building, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
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HOW TO PICK 


for executive or supervisory jobs—through 
its test sieves cach year. Whole schools 
of thought and even claborate mysuques 
have grown up around the question of 
personnel—especially execuuve personnel 
—selection. Some business firms. it is said, 
have even turned to phrenology, physiog- 
nomic analysis, handwriting analysis and 
astrology mi them frantic search for a 
sure-fire means of picking the right men. 

Sull, with hundreds of theorics, systems 
and tests, no one has discovered a fool- 
proof and universally applicable method 
for matching men to jobs. Invariably, we 
return to the basic question: What are 
the qualifications that serve to make a 
man a successtul executive? This is a 
question that has never been fully an- 
swered, For over a century, American 
business leaders have been outspoken in 
their opinions on the subject, though 
often their opinions don't agree. 

“It is heart service that counts,” de- 
clared Andrew Carmegie. “You must Gtp- 
ture and keep the heart of the original 
and supremely able man belore his brain 
ain do its best.” “Above all. vou must 
have tenacity,” was Daniel Guggenheim’s 
view. “That is the greatest quality, With- 
out it, no man aim possibly succeed.” 
Cyrus H. McCormick maimctuned that the 
successful executive must love his work 
and remain in sound physical condition. 
J. P. Morgan's partner, George W. Per- 
kins, Claimed chat the successlul business- 
man should look upon his work as play. 
IBM's Thomas Watson held that the 
main thing was to “ann high and think in 
big figures.” Charles P. McCormick of 
the McCormick spice company stated that 
he considered “loyalty the greatest char- 
acteristic trait needed in an executive.” 
Alfred Sloan of General Motors said chat 
understanding how to work with people, 
alone with personality, represented “75 
percent. of the necessary equipment.” 
Sears, Roebuck’s Charles Caldwell defined 
the qualificiuions for an administrative 
executive as: “mental ability, sociability, 
administrative skill, stability, predictabil- 
ity. drive, a scnse of personal competitive- 
ness and breadth of imterests.” 

The contreversy over what, precisely, 
makes the right man Continues to rage, A 
few years ago, Steel magazine listed the 
“27 traits Most common to good execu- 
tives.” These included “a superior level 
of intelligence.” “creative ability,” the 
fact that he “must have no special pressing 
problems with his wife’ and that he 
“must have no serious health problems.” 

Fortune has reported that there ts 
some consensus that “six dimensions” 
distinguish the executive clite from the 
“least good managers.” The six traits are: 


1. Intuiative, assumpuon of respon- 
sibility and leadership 


(continued from page 121) 


2. Job knowledge and. skill 

3. Dependability, thoroughness and 
follow-through 

4. Getung along with people 

5. Stability under pressure 

6. Fine personal qualities and work 
habits 


On the other hand, Nation's Business, 
having surveved “America’s top business 
deasion makers and thinkers.” cites five 
“most necded™ exccutive sktlls: 


1. Ability to be flexible and adapt 
to acceleratcd change 

2. Ability to be imaginative and to 
iInnoVvale 

3. Proficiency in controlling and re- 
ducing expenses 

4. Abilitv to mobilize and motivate 
men 

5. Skill in coordinating and cor- 
relating forces within and outside 
your company 


All these points are well taken and 
valid to some extent im selecting manaye- 
ment personnel. All the tras menuoned 
are valuable for an executive to possess, 
but their relative importance will vary 
from one situation to another, And, ob- 
viously, there Ginnot be very many men 
who possess all these qualities in abun- 
dance. But such guidelines are by no 
means the end of the trait-listing game. 

A widely selling book on exccutive se- 
lection lists Hidden ‘Traus That 
Shape a Miaun’s Career,” plus “Ten Magic 
hevs toa Man's Character.” Another book, 
written by a management consultant, of- 
fers a “D7-point check list” to determine 
a onum'’s qualifications for an executive 
posiuion. Yet another book gives a “simple, 
easy 10]-point personality inventory guide” 
that. the author claims, will “bring the 
margin for crror in executive selection 
down to an irreductble minimum.” 

All in all, if To may be permitted a 
somewhiut skeptical observation, an ap- 
plicamt for an execuuve position who 


“Five 


underwent all the available tests and mnzer- 
views would be well past the retirement 
age before he completed them, Execu- 
uive-personnel selection is far from = an 
CXACL SCICHCE, 

I do not mean to imply that T consider 
all forms of personality. psychological 
and aptitude tests worthless. Properly 
used, and held within reasonable limits, 
such tests may provide a cerGun amount 
of valuable information. Hlow valuable 
depends on many factors. For example, I 
rather that famulitaritv has a 
strong bearing on the results of any test; 
an individual who has taken the same 


test or very similar ones carher will be 


MMAgine 


likely to score much differently from the 
man who takes a test for the first time. 
Even if the tests can be helpful, Tam du- 
bious that the average  assembly-line 
personality or aputude evaluation can 
invariably prove or disprove an indivicl 
ual’s qualifications for a job. Tests should 
hardly be the sole criterion by which an 
applicant is judged, Surely, his previous 
record and other pertinent dara could con- 
ceivably outweigh almost any test scores. 

In light of present wends, my views 
may be anachromsuc, but T believe that 
responsibility. for selecting — personnel 
should rest primarily with those holding 
authority over the department in which 
there is an opening. The men who will 
be an apphicunt’s superiors should be the 
ones to determine whether or not he 
measures up. These men are not infalli- 
ble; but neither are the psychologists. 
management consuluimts and — testers. 
The seasoned and successful executive 
usually achieves a fanly high batung 
average in turing and promoung; 
knowledge of the company’s problems 
and his experience in dealing with 
people enable him to choose the right man 
at least as well as an outsider. If anvy- 
thing, the executive will be more careful, 
for he realizes that the efheiency of his 
own department—and thus, to some ex- 
tent, lis own suceess—will depend on 
the performance of his subordinates. 

I know that | have Jong made it a 
policy to observe how the men an execu- 
live hires and promotes prove out, for 
this offers a usually reliable insight into 
the quality of the executive himself. Tf he 
consistently hires good men and uf he is 
able to recognize aml reward the most 
deserving among his subordinates, this is 
an indication of his own sound judgment 
and ability. If, on the other hand, a man- 
aver has a record of picking losers, I'm 
inclined to doubt lis qualifications for 
the job he holds. 

The selection of executive personnel 
divides naturally into 1wo separate cate- 
gories, exch with its own parucular prob- 
Jems. Lhe first involves choosing a man 
from outside the organization to hill a va- 
cancy: and this michudes the recruitment 
of young men, nitiniy college graduates, 
for CXCCULIVE-Thauinee: Or yunior-exccutive 
posttions. The second involves the selee- 
uon of men already in the organization 
for promouon to higher positions. 

Whom to hire, which man to pick 
from among a dozen or a hundred appli- 
like so many other business 
problems, very much ao miatter of using 
common sense, drawing upon accumu- 
lated expenence and instircis, No matter 
what check lists are used, the final 
choice of the man to fill an executive va- 
cancy is still a question that should be 
settled by management decision. TI be- 
lieve that each executive should, within 


hus 


cunts 4s, 


the framework of company policy, evolve 
his own standards for the men he has 
vo hire, 

To depend blindly on tests or arbi- 
trary Q@iteria set by some outside “ex- 
pert” is to shirk management duty and to 
risk overlooking valuable human miateri- 
al. Certainly, a conscientious miunager 
should) exercise great care against the 
possibility that a tester’s personal bias 
might influence his interpretations. For 
example, one much-publicized mianage- 
ment consultant insists that an executive 
should have “no Jess than two and no 
more than three” children. Others feel 
coustvrained to ferret out the most: inti- 
mate details of an applicant's sex life. 
And there are some “experts” who turn 
positively purple if an applicant displays 
the slightest sign of eccentricity in his 
cress. 

These seem debatable criteria. I have 
known entirely too many crack execcu- 
tives who had no children or half a doz- 
en. T cant really see how the auswer to 
the question, “Do you ever go to sleep 
atc onight without saying good = night 
to vour wife?”—which, by the way, ts 
considered a Key question on one widely 
used personality-evaluation test—helps cde 
termine whether or not a fourth assistant 
vice-president can do his job properly. 
As for eccentricity ol dress—well. it strikes 
me as extremely unlikely that long han 
or a penchamt lor Argyle socks cin drag 
awn otherwise competent executive mito the 
sloughs of inefhciency, The oil business, 
lor example. has always had its share of 
rugecad individualists. Ive Known more 
than a few crack managers in the industry 
who went suaight to the top, even though 
they were tpes as hkely to show up 
in the board room wearing Levis and 
coonskin. caps as gray-liuinel suits and 
Homburgs. 

Ol course, many of the standards in- 
volved im choosing a man to fill a job 
vacuricy depend on the job itself, the char 
acter of the company and other yaria- 
bles. As an obvious exumple, one would 
hardly uv to make a Middle Eastern oil 
manager out of an individual who had 
spent his cutire carcer as a stall man in 
the candy industry, Ouce the person 
responsible for hiring has a complete and 
detailed Knowledge of the position that 
Is open, he what) particular 
qualifications are needed. The hunt for 


knows 


the right man thus is narrowed to a 
search for the individual who most closely 
mecis the given requircments, 

In hiring young men without previous 
experience, usually those who have just 
vraduated from college, there are certain 
standards upon which one is almost 
lorced to rely, because there is no actuil 
work record to indicate the applicant's 
capabilities. T agree that even an execu. 
ive tamee should) be intelligent, he 
should be able to grasp the tdeas ex 
pressed) by others and to formulate and 
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express his own. A beginner's character 
is also important; it would be folly to try 
to make a junior executive out of a 
young man with a long record of car 
theft. On the other hand, I do not sub- 
scribe to the theory that an applicant 
should be refused consideration because 
of & minor teenage transgression or two, 
I myself plaved hooky from school when 
T was a youngster; but, of course, im 
those days, truancy was punished in the 
woodshed and not im the courts, 

The tyro’s scholastic record is also 
important—but, again, not decisive. A 
straight-A average docs not) guarantee 
that a young man will be a good execu- 
live, nor is it prool positive of his intelli- 
gence or ability. I have known many 
cfictent. even brilliant executives who 
received’ only mediocre marks in school; 
and T have also known men with daz- 
Aing scholastic records who achieved only 
mediocre business success, because they 
were tenacious but uninspired ploddets. 

An example from my own experience 
may help emphasize the pout. Some years 
ago, the president of a company in which 
I hold # controlling tmterest waxed highly 
enthusiastic about a new executive who 
had been hired lirgely on the strength 
of his dazzling scholastic record. The new 
man was t Phi Beta Kappa, the winner of 
scholarships and awards and the showpiece 
product of a graduate school of business. 
By chance, T happened to meet the man 
soon iatter he started to work for the com- 
pany. Although FT lound him unimpressive 
—a bland, netther-here-nor-there type—!I 
remembered lus sparkling academic record 
and said nothing that would in any way 
hinder his progress. 1 didn't have to say 
anything. Less than a year later, 1 learned 
he had been allewed to resign. The reason? 
A fault not really his own and not really 
10 be counted against him. He was simply 
too much the scholar, too much the aca- 
demic theorctician. His brilliance and 
knowledge were net spiced with the nec 
essary touch of the hardheaded and practi- 
cal—prosaic virtues, perhaps, but essential 
Jor gctung things done. 

Alertness, nmagination, enthusiasm, am- 
bition, business acumen—these are among 
the characteristics that help make a begin- 
ner a desirable applicant. And | might 
hazard to say that they are characteristics 
that seasoned executives Gin recognize 
during the course of a personal mterview 
at least as well as testers can spot them 
from questionmires. 

In recent vears, some companies have 
conducted large-scale campus-recruitment 
programs that, if published statistics are 
correct, have largely dcleated their own 
cnds. The turnover rate ef voung men 
recruited during these campaigns is said 
to be inordinately high—up to 75 percent 
during the first five years, in some com- 
panies, Also, according 10 a recent article 
in Nation’s Business, many of the com- 


160 panics have apparently sugar-coated the 


pill to an incredible degree. Discussing the 
recruiters’ brochures that are disuibuted 
to students, Business Week reported: 
“Practically no brochure even mentioned 
the subject of work or otherwise indi- 
cated that the students would have to 
comribute something.” 

The desire to work and work hard is 
one of the most important of all quali- 
fications a beginner can possess. I believe 
that the young man who secks a business 
career Wants to work hard—and this 
can compensate for many other short 
comings. The companies | own or contol 
do not conduct campus-recruiting — pro- 
giams. Young men who apply for jobs 
with my companies are impressed with 
the fact that they will be expected to 
work very hard, indecd—and my com- 
panies have never sullered fom = any 
shortage of job applicants. 

Certainly, anyone who is being con- 
sidered for an executive or junierexecu- 
five position is enuitled to have all the 
facts. the bad along with the good, laid 
on the tine. He should be told frankly 
what problems he will be inheriung if he 
gets the job—and what cther problems 
he is likely to encounter if he continues 
up the Jadder. The man with the po- 
tential for success will accept even the 
worst news as a challenge to his own 
ability. 

The ledghling executive's perscnality is 
also a factor im establishing his relative 
desirability, but, in my mind, to only a 
limited! extent. I agree that executives 
should be able to get along with people, 
that they should work in harmony with 
subordinates, equals and superiors. But 
un executive ts hired to do his job and to 
get others to do theirs, not to reap high 
honors in a corporate popularity contest. 
Mr. Personality Plus is all too likely to 
worly more about what people think 
tbeut him than abeut what they must 
acceinplish on company time. 

Needless to say, there is always a 
large element of chance involved in hir- 
ing a young and previously untied man, 
He ts picked almost entirely on the basis 
of promise. On the other hand, the tyro 
ca be more readily trained than the 
man who has already been employed 
and who has, in manv instances, learned 
how to do things in ways that may 
not necessarily be preferred by his new 
employers. 

But in hiring men with previous experi- 
ence, the prospective cmplover does 
have concrete evidence of an applicant's 
abiliiv—his past performance. What a 
man has done in the past can generally 
be taken as a fair indicator of what he 
will do in the futuie. From the employ- 
er’s standpoint, there are only two types 
of men with previeus experience: those 
who are unemployed and those who are 
working for another company and wish 
to make a change. If the man is uncm- 
ployed, it is a sound idea to find out 


why. Was he fired for inefficiency or did 
he quit because he felt he wasn’t getting 
anywherer H an cfhicient executive with 
a good record becomes the victim of a 
merger or a change mm top management 
and suddenly finds himself jobless, it 1s 
cnitirely reasonable 10 assume that he 
will be an equally cfhcient execuuve in a 
new position for which he is otherwise 
qualified. A sales executive who doubled 
the sales of his company and then quit 
when he found himself locked in with no 
opportunity for further advancement 1s 
likely to remain an cnergctic executive 
who will continue to produce when he 
moves to another firm. 

Questions also need to be answered if 
the applicant is still employed clsewhere. 
It is important to kuow why he wants to 
make the change or to learn, if possible, 
if he is actually being eased out. Usually, 
an employed executive secks a new job 
because he wants to make more mency 
cr have more opportunity. These are 
understandable motives, on the face of 
things. But. again, the astute businessman 
will prebe a dite further, There is always 
the chance that a man who wants more 
money may have an auction-block men- 
tality and that he will soon be seeking yet 
higher bidders for his services. If he 
wallts more Opportunity with another firm, 
it ts wise to make sure that he hasn't 
bungled the opportuniues that his current 
company offered. 

Beyond the question of hiring is the 
problem of selecting men for promotion. 
Here, I prefer to use what I call the 
“weight Jifter’s approach.” It is by no 
means a quick or an casy way to tackle 
the problem, but I feel it’s well worth 
the time and eflort necessarv—and it 
certunly achieves the highest percentage 
of right decisions, Put yourself in’ the 
shoes of a weightlifting couch. If he 
wants to find out how much a new man 
can Jift, he does not ask the newcomer to 
heft a 300-peund bar bell at the begin: 
ning. The man is allowed to wan up 
gradually, He starts with, say, a 100- 
pound bar bell, If he handles that with- 
out too much trouble, the weight is 
increased, by 20- or 10-pound increments, 
entl the 500-pound mark is reached, 

Now. just suppose that the man in 
question was told to start out immedine- 
ly by uwying to hilt all 300 pounds. Even 
though it might be within his capabili- 
ties (O Lift it) eventually, the chances 
are he would not be able to do so with- 
out a prelimmary warm-up. Thus, he 
would have failed. even though he could 
have succeeded al bed recewed a fair 
oppertumity to prove himsell. 

The same principle applies to the prob- 
lem of readying men so that they will be 
fully quidihed for promotion. All too 
olten. this principle is ignored m_ busi- 
In fact, one of the most common 
corporate errors is to promote a man 
who, although he possesses the basic 
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equipment. has not had the necessary 
warm-up before being thrust into a high- 
cr position. Tt is manifestly unfair to the 
man. and risky for the company, to 
suddenly give an executive far more 
responsibility than he is accustomed to 
having. The common-sense way to give 
aon an even break and, at the same 
time, to nuaimize risks for the company 
is to gradually amd progressively tcrease 
his authority. And what holds for the 
wro at the bottom of the lidder holds tor 
all management personnel at all levels. 
The men who have better equipment and 
show more ability. should always be 
tratned and ready to tke over a job on 
the next level, 

When i comes to picking the man 
who gets the promotion, tests scem even 
less relevant than they are in’ hiring. 
Whether or not oa oman should be jad- 
vanced to a bigger job should. T think, be 
decided largely by how he has performed 
previously in the company. How his pro- 
hciency is to be judged is a matter for 
management to decade. Local conditions 
and variables must necessarily milluence 
the nature of the criteria used. Sull, there 
are certain basic guidelines. For example. 
Charles W. Foreman. vice-president of 
United Parcel Service. has provided one 
succinct and. in my opinion. universally 
applicable yardstick for measuring which 
men are best qualited for promotion. 
Foreman holds that the true test lies in 
how an individual has handled the thice 
basic nuderials with which all executives 
must work: money, time and people. 

The executive's attitude toward the 
company's money is all-important. He 
must be acutely profit-conscious, unequiy- 
ocally dedicated to the principle that 
every task. if litmanty possible, should 
be translated into a profit. The execu. 
live who is promotable is the man who 
views the company’s money as something 
thet he is obliged to administer wisely 
wid well. to see it spent with maximum 
care to achieve maximum results. How 
he handles company money ts all the 
more significant because. after all, the 
higher he goes, the more money he will 
control. 

During World War Two, at the re 
quest of Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox, | took over active management of 
the Spartan Atreralt Corporation. It was 
a time of considerable stress in all indus: 
tries and good personnel were scarce. 
There was one exccutive in the company 
who. according to his immediate superiors, 
deserved promotion. 1 was about to ap- 
prove a boost in both sakiury and respon- 
sibility for him when I happened to learn, 
purely by accident, that he made a habit 
of bringing his personal letters to the of- 
fice and having his secretary run them 
through a conmpany postige meter. 

I immediately discarded all idea of 
promoting the man and. indeed, let him 
know diplomatically that his resignation 


would be most welcome, the sooner the 
better, I explained my reasons to his 
supeniors who had) plumped so hard for 
him. ‘True, the total amount involved 
was small—ten dollars, perhaps fifteen 
dollars over many mouths. But the amount 
isn't what counted. The monev was not 
only a loss to the company but, since we 
were working on Governument war con- 
tracts, a loss to the taxpaver. And. of 
course, IT menuioned—quietly and en 
passant—thar the man’s acts constituted 
petty larceny. 

All of us had reason to be glad that we 
had gotten rid of this partucular man. He 
went to another company, where he re 
ceived several promotions during the next 
lew vears: and then. not long after V-J 
Day, someone brought a newspaper story 
to my attention. Tt was an account of how 
this pemny-ante postage pillerer had been 
arrested and had pleaded guilty to charges 
ol embezzling more than S200.000° from 
the company for which he was working. 

In the business world. time is scarcely 
less unportant than money. The eminent. 
ly promotable executive is always one 
who knows how to budget his time. He 
does not squander time any more than 
he squinders money; and he does not 
cheat the company of the time he should 
devote to his work. The man who is most 
likely to move up the ladder is seldom 
tardy on the job and he is not likely to 
be the type who habitually leaves early. 
The good executive is also aware that 
ume is important in other wiays—that 
deadlines must be met. 

As lor people—well, management has 
been defined as “the are of directing hu- 
man activines.” The maniger’s: principal 
task is not so much to do things himself 
as to direct other people in’ performing 
their duties. An executive who ts unable 
1 direct people is unable to do his job. 
The better he is at handling people, the 
beter he is as am executive. 

However, its advisable to slice the 
evaluation even finer, to take inte con- 


sideration other factors, tangible and 
intangible. For instanee, there is the 


quality that some prefer to cull resiliency 
—the ability to accept setbacks and crit 
cism omunfully, without going into a 
brooding blue funk. The outstanding 
man will accept the setbacks, trike the 
crineism and. learning his lessons from 
both. will energetically strive to do bet- 
ter the next time. Also, the promotable 
min will certainly be an executive who 
does not hesitate to accept responsibility 
for any of his actions. As far as Taam con- 
cerned, nothing eliminates an individual 
from consideration for promotion faster 
than the knowledge that he is a buck 
passer. And the higher a man rises tn the 
organizational line-up, the more essential 
it is for him to be an individual of abso- 
lute integrity. If he does not stand by 
his decisions, accept his responsibilities, 
where necessary admit his mistakes and 


otherwise prove his honesty, an execu. 
live cannot move up; he can. at best, 
only remain where he is or—even beter, 
from the company’s standpoint—move 
out. 

The man destined to Climb the ladder 
of success most nimbly will also value 
knowledge. all Knowledge. not just that 
which pertains directly to his specialty. 
He wants to learn—and he does learn. 
The more he knows about more things. 
the better his equipment lor meeting the 
requirements of higher posts, Maturitv— 
of judgment and of action—is another 
key asset that should be taken into con- 
sideration when promotion time rolls 
around. The mature executive Gur live 
without panicking in jan atmosphere of 
stress: he as stable and capable of han- 
ling emergency situations and prob- 
lems. A company hard put to decide 
whether Jim or Tom should fill the as- 
sistant vice-president’s opening, because 
mm oall other things the two men are 
equal, can decide ute issue quickly by 
comparing their maturity, Which of the 
two men reacted best under stress? 

While I obviously do not believe there 
are anv hard-ancd-fast rules lor executive 
selection. | do have my own ideas of 
what basic qualittes a good exccutive 
should possess. These are intelligence. 
initiative, interest, integrity, IMagination, 
leadership ability, lovaltv. energy and 
enthusiism—plus. providing the man 
has a previous employment record, the 
knowledge and experience necessary to 
do the job. 

Such a oman will naturally want reasou- 
able compensation—in salary, commissions. 
stock options or other emoluments; atid 
he will want assurance that his earnings 
will be increased if he does his new job 
well. However. if he is really good execu- 
tive material, money alone will not be 
enough to make him leap at the position. 
He will want to be shown that he can 
use his imagination, tilents and initiative. 
that he will be given the chance to show 
what he can do and the opportunity to 
advance further. 

Whether he's concerned with promot. 
ing or with hiring, the seasoned busi- 
nessman or executive will weigh all the 
dati available on ain applicant, size up 
his man and then make his management 
decision. By so doing, the businessman ts 
proving his own ability. Jonathan Og 
den Armour, once chairman of the meat- 
packing firm, summed it up many years 
avo. when he was asked what traits he 
thought contributed most to a man’s suc- 
cess in business. “Phe most valuable 
abilitv of all is the ability to select’ the 
men of abilitv.” Armour declared, And 
therein lies the key to successful exccu- 
tive-personnel selection. Good executives 





can recognize other good men: and from 
these they can pick the best man. the 
right man for the job. 
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tax or other direct cash payment. Do you 
think this would be eflective? 

PERCY: More income alone isn't going to 
solve anything—we can't just hand people 
a check and say we've discharged our 
obligation. I've met and talked with 
enough slum = families to Know that a 
very high proportion of the extra income 
mieht go into things that would not ex- 
actly be for the enrichment of family 
life. Much of it would be wasted. A slum 
family doesn’t know how to buy properly 
at a store. They are frequently over- 
charged. They don’t Know how to plan 
the use of their funds. Just a modest in- 
vestment in social-welfare work to train 
people to budget their time, their energy 
and their funds more intelligently would 
provide a tremendous return for society. 
PLAYBOY: Then you'd put the emphasis 
on Government services rather than on 
Government subsicly, 

PERCY: Yes, that’s right—though it doesn’t 
have to be done only on the Federal 
level. Again, IT think it’s an alliance 
for progress by Federal, state and local 
government and, to the greatest extent 
that we can, by private enterprise. In ad- 
dition to consumer training, of course, 
we've gol to provide incentives for ghet- 
to dwellers to undertake some course of 
action other than the one thev're pursu- 
ing. We've got to motivate them to, say, 
watch television only two hours and go 
to class three hours, instead of watching 
TV five hours. In the New Illinois Com- 
mitice, we pushed adult literacy for 
minorities, oflering the incentives of edu- 





cation and a job. We had no trouble 
getung classes filled night alter night. But 
it has to be done in a friendly atmosphere. 
We found it didm’t work in a school. 
That was degrading the adults in the eyes 
ol their children; school was a place where 
children went, not grownups. So we put 
the classes in churches; that was fine; 
that was where adults went anyway. 
When they finished these courses, we got 
them jobs. This is the kind of program 
we've vot to undertake on a national scale. 
PLAYBOY: Isut it unrealistic to propose 
costly new antipoverty projects at a time 
when many of your Republican col- 
leagues have become so disenchanied 
with the Administration’s War on Pover- 
ty that they've suggested abandoning 
the cnlire program? 

PERCY: I dont think so. But the fact that 
the director, Sargent Shriver, spends 85 
percent of his time in Congressional rela- 
tions and 15 percent—by his own esu- 
mate—helping the poor is certainly 
symbolic of the fact that Congress is not 
convinced that this program is well con- 
ceived, that the haste with which we 
went into it was justified and that the 
promise it oflered, which has fallen very 
Short in performance, has been a good 
thing for the country. 1 myself feel that, 
whatever its shortcomings. this kind of 
cHort is badly needed. Though there are 
many programs that can and must be 
improved, [ think some good has been 
accomplished. But we must do much 
more than we have if our cities are to be 
saved and the promise of a decent life 


“T handle creative inspiration and he helps with ideas 
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for all our citizens is ever to be fulfilled. 

PLAYBOY: Most observers feel that the lack 
of such legislation and the nonenforce- 
ment of civil rights laws now on the 
books are lugely responsible for the 
riots In many of our big-city ghettos. Do 
vou agree? 

Percy: Yes. I think there’s a prowing 
awareness on the part of Negroes and 
the other minority groups that for all the 
discussions, all the reports, all the 
committees, all the laws, all the fine- 
sounding words, cquality of opportunity 
remains untolfilled in this counury. They 
went through the period of demonstra 
tions and nothing happened. They pa- 
raded for laws and. when they finally 
got their laws, sll nothing happened. 
Year after vear, they continue to live 
in the same despicable conditions. Now, 
we've had ghettos in American life 
ever since we've had a country; but in 
the type of ghetto developed by the im- 
migrants coming in from abroad, they 
always had the feeling that they were 
there with a culture, a background, ties 
that held them to the community. Now 
we've taken those communities and filled 
them full of people who don't have the 
same background, the same cultural ties, 
the same heritage of family. the same 
lovalties to one another. Poor whites aud 
Negroes have migrated from the rural 
South into the alien environment of the 
urban North in such numbers that socie- 
ty isn’t equipped to help them—or those 
who already live there—adjust to the 
conditions of them new life. Every night. 
m thei dismal living rooms, they see on 
installment-plan television scis what the 
world is like outside the ghetto. Belore 
TV. they really did't Know much about 
it; but now this world of glamor is 
poured every night into a tencment slum 
and all they know is that they can't get 
their share of what everyone clse seems to 
have more than his share of. There isn't 
any escupe from the ghetto—the kind of 
escape that’s been possible lor every other 
iImmMignint group thats come into the 
city. They realize that they ve locked in— 
so they wait to break out amd grab what's 
coming to them. And finally, that’s just 
what many of them do. Their growing 
frustration has been such that they cngage 
in cruninal acts—and that’s what they are 
—that a few years ago they uever would 
have dreamed of committing. 

PLAYBOY: What do you think the Federal 
Government should do to prevent new 
outhreaks of rioting this summer—and 
io stop those that do break out? 

PERCY: The first thing we have to do is 
recognize that the frustritions that Gituse 
riots don’t exist just in the summer; they 
exist all year long. We've got to find an- 
swers to the problems of housing, jobs 
and education that will last from January 
first to December 31st; and we've got to 
start implementing those answers now— 


on a massive scale. But it’s going to take 
years to undo so many decades of inac 
tion and neglect. For the tmmediate fu- 
ture, we've got to face the likelihood of 
more riots—and to equip ourselves to 
deal with them more effectively than we 
have. Tf there’s anv lesson we learned 
from last summer's riots in Detroit. it’s 
that the National Guard will have to un- 
dergo a great deal more training before 
We Cale expect it to cope responsibly with 
such a disturbance. We've also learned a 
valuable lesson about riots in) general— 
that a civil disturbance turns into a riot 
when the looting begins. The moment it 
becomes apparent that you can go in and 
grab a television set and a police ofhicer 
might turn tus back and not interfere— 
us has happened ino several cities—that 
knowledge becomes so widespread so 
rapidly that the loci disorders soon turn 
into full-scale rioving, We're going to have 
to have swilt, firm and decisive police 
acuon with whatever riot-control devices 
may be necessary to curb these out- 
breaks in the carly stages—with a mini- 
mum of bloodshed and property damage 
—helore they escalate out of control. 
We may find these devices distasteful, 
but the alternative is anarchy. 

Most of our cnergy. however. must be 
put mto preventing riots yather than 
quelling them, The hatred and suspicion 
that exists between the white policeman 
and the Negro ghetto dweller, for exam- 
ple. which has been the spark that has 
ignited some of the riots. must somehow 
be defused. 

PLAYBOY: The hostility between white 
police and ehetto Negroes seems to 
rellect a darger alicnation between white 
and black throughout the country. Some 
time ago, a Chicago Sun-Times poll of 
Negro and white racial attitudes con- 
cluded that whites were less in favor of 
integration than they had been a year 
earlier, According to other polls, whites 
also feel very strongly that Negroes have 
to move much more slowly and to “prove” 
that they are entitled to more. Do you 
think that this failure to understand 
the Negro’s legitimate needs and asptr- 
ations is generally true of white people 
throughout the country? 

PERCY: Yes, Im afraid J do. And it’s vot 
just a problem of general white and Ne- 
gro attitudes. Its getting more and more 
difficult for established leaders of the civil 
rights movement within the white com 
munities to communicate with the new 
leadership in the Negro community. 
PLAYBOY: Why? 

PERCY: IT gucss it’s simply the mability of 
the white person—even a sympathetic 
civil rights worker-——1to walk in che shoes 
of the American Negro. The Negro just 
cat believe that a white person can ever 
understand his problems and his handi- 
caps. And when any person feels another 
person can’t understand his problems, it 
becomes ditheult to communicate. 


PLAYBOY: What can be done to open the 
lines of communication? 

PERCY: I think it's a two-way street. 
There has to be a better understanding 
on the part of the white community that 
the AmeriGu: Negro ts paving a price for 
centuries Of neglect: but this goes hand 
in hand with an effort to cultivate in the 
Negro community a better understand- 
ing of the responsibilities of citizenship 
in a free society. Its not a question of 
just one community solving its) problem 
and then the other community will have 
ns problem auomatically solved. Both 
have to be worked on simultaneously, In 
the context of dealing specifically with 
the problem of riots. 1 think we could 
take a giant step toward mutual under- 


studing and = peaceful coexistence —be- 
tween the races af the militant new 


Negro leaders would face the faa that 
they're not going to win freedom now— 
or ever—with bricks and Molotov cock- 
tails, that the white support they need 
to win the black revolution cin be re- 
gained only with nonviolent perseverance. 





Whites. on the other hand, must be 
made to understand that it’s not “the Ne 
erocs” who are wreaking havoc in the 
streets. Those who foment and partict- 
pate in riots are a tiny minority of the 
Negro population. Most Negroes, in fact, 
fear crime in the streets even more than 
most whites—and with good reason. 
More than 80 percent of all crimes are 
untracial: that is, perpetrated on Negroes 
by other Negroes and by whites against 
other whites. Since the crime rate among 
Negroes is higher than among whites. 
this means that the Negro community is 
suffering more from crime than the 
white community. 

PLAYBOY: As you know, the crime rate 
among both races has risen markedly, in 
proportion to population growth, im the 
past few vears. and many law-enforcement 
othcials—Federal and local—blame recent 
Supreme Court decisions protecting and 
extending the rights of defendants in 
criminal cases. Do you agree with that 
assessment? 

PeRCY: Yes, I do. to a very large extent 
—and [ think that these decisions have 
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been in force long enough to prove I'm 
right. In New York City, for instance. 
the number of murders the police have 
been able to solve has dropped about five 
percent since the new regulations went 
ino cfleet. They're unable to really 
question adequately someone whom they 
strongly suspect was deeply involved in 
a ame. Unquestionably. the new rulings 
have eliminated certain bad practices that 
the police themselves engaged in. so that 
ns not been a totally negative ching; 
its brought some improvement. But I 
think the time has come—without sacri- 
ling sensible saleguards agaist police 
malpractice—to move back in the other 
direction. 

PLAYBOY: How fr? 

PERCY: Far cnough to enstble law-enlorce- 
ment agencies to arrest—and, il possible, 
reverse—the rising spiral of crime, First 
of all, T think we've got to institute a na- 
Hionwide program of better police wai 
ing and cducaion. FE think, for instance, 
that the investigative procedures devel- 
oped by the FBI are suthciently superior 
lo those used by many of our state and 
local agencies that FBI training of state 
and local ofhcials, and more money put 
into waining. would perhaps help  rec- 
tify the situation. Secondly, IT think we 
necd a program of legislauon designed 
to) dacilitare the job of — responsible 
but cHlective Jaw enforcement that the 
courts, in their zeal for civil liberties, 
have unintentionally made so difheult. 
It’s for this reason that after a great deal 
of soul-searching. I have cosponsored 
and put my staff to work with Senator 
Hruska in developing what [ constder to 
be a sensible wire-tap bill—onc permit- 
ting the use of wire tapping by law- 
enforcement olhicials in the investigation of 
major crimes but oudawing any kind of 
wire tapping other than that sanctioned 
by a Federal court and done under the 
jurisdiction and = authority and regula- 
trons of that Federal court. The legal 
pendulum has swung so far in the direc- 
tion of individual freedom and liberty 
that the individual has less [freedom or 
liberty to walk the streets today. Measures 
like the wire-tap bill will help bring the 
pendulum back to where we cin really 
operate more cllectively against crime. 
Too much has been done to protect the 
criminal aguinst society, and not enough 
lo protect society against the criminal. 
PLAYBOY: II wire tapping were legalized 
even with the restrictions you specify, 
wouldn't there be a danger that the ex- 
tensive illegal wire tapping now in: prac 
tice—not only by detective agencies, 
corporation spies and private ciuzens but 
alo by many law-enforcement agencies 
—would conunue and perhaps even 
MICrease? 

Percy: I think not; because in this bill, 
we would make it a serious Federal 
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wire-tapping device across state lines to 
be purchased and used by any individu- 
al or company or organization or anyone 
other than those authorized by a Federal 
court. We even make it a crime for any 
local law-enforcement agency to do this 
without Federal court sanction and super- 
vision. Actually, we stiffen the penalties 
for private use and make it permissible 
only under the most suingent types of 
court contol, 

PLAYBOY: As documented by Frank Don- 
ner ino last month's rLayvBoy article 
Spies on Campus, exiralegal electronic 
surveillance has been among the many 
weapons employed im the mounting cam- 
paign of ofheial prosecution and unotheial 
persecution of those who protest: against 
the Vietnam war. As vou know, this trend 
has been seen by some not only as a con- 
certed attempt to suppress dissent but as 
an ominous sign of resurgent McCarthy- 
ism. Do you think they may be right? 


PERCY: We always stand in danger of 


that, of course, but T doubt if we'll ever 
get back to the bitterness of the McCar- 
thy period, where you had wholesale res- 
ignations from the State Department and 
other Government ofhces, and where no 
one was willing to take a stand on any- 
thing that involved any controversy. But 
I think there has been a good deal of un- 
warranted condemnation of dissent from 
the war, And yet, even when the Presi- 
dent made his famous “Nervous Nellie” 
speech, there was cnough condemnation 
of that, too, that the pendulum swung 
back. And when Robert) MeNamara 
went to the campuses to defend the 
right of dissent in a democratic republic 
such as ours, I think that helped a great 
deal; so that I don't see the erave dan- 
ger that we had during the McCarthy 
period. 

PLAYBOY: Arc concerned about the 
implications of the Government's indict- 
ment of war protesters such as Dr. Spock 
and William Sloane Coflin for counseling 
resistance to the draft? 

Percy: [| feel that when a charge has 
been brought, we should leave it to the 
courts. It’s not the American style to 
try a man ahead of time in the press. 
Anything ofhcially before a court: must 
be judged in accordance with law, and it 
is really not proper, particularly for those 
in the legislative branch, to prejudge a 
case. Clearly, if the Justice Department 
beheves anyone has broken the law, it 
has a responsibility to prosecute. Now 
it’s up to the court to decide. 
PLAYBOY: Many conservatives have ex- 
pressed their concern that “Communist 
influences” are responsible for turning 
the country’s college campuses into 
hotbeds of protest against the war. Do 
you share that view? 

PERCY: J don’t think communism has any 
more to do with the peace movement 
than it does with the civil rights move- 


you 


ment. It was the young, remember, who 
were the first to go into the civil rights 
movement. They were the ones who 
moved down to Mississippi for voter- 
registvation drives in the summer. They 
had become disillusioned with the promise 
of American hile for a people for whom 
they had a decp sense of compassion. 
They had been struck with the brutality 
of Little Rock, with the fact that the mi- 
litia had to be used to protect the safety 
of a few black children. They saw for 
the first time—in television films of 
Southern white police brutalizing help- 
less women and children-—-the violence 
of racial hatred and injustice, and the 
impact. I think, was very great. Now 
they have seen what they consider to 
be the same kind of inhumanity—the 
mightiest power we can muster runing 
terror down upon a small nation, forcing 
a people to submit itself to our will—and 
they feel ashamed to be associated with it. 
PLAYBOY: A number of commentators 
argue that the Vietnam = conflict” has 
somehow polluted the quality of Ameri- 
cin life today. Thev report a growing 
feeling among a large proportion of the 
public—ranging [rom uneasiness to the 
shame you mentioned—that the U.S. 
shouldi't be involved in the war, and a 
concomitant decline in’ national pride. 
Do you think they're right? 

PERCY: Im afraid TI do. You can’t have 
so high a proportion of our young people, 
so high a proportion of our clergy, so 
high «a proportion of our academic com- 
munity feel as strongly as it does in 
condemning what we're doing in Viet 
nam, and not have an clfect on the 
rest of the country. But chis same sense 
of disenchammment is even more pro- 
nounced No American could 
travel anywhere in the world today and 
receive the same fecling from other 
people that was expressed toward — the 
United States, sav, durine the ume of 
Eisenhower or Kennedy. In an opinion 
poll recently taken in western Europe, I 
think only two percent of western Euro- 
peans said that) America has achieved 
greatness under Lyndotu Johnson. There 
is no question that Vietnam is tending to 
isolatce America in terms of world opinion 
—not only because of our involvement 
but bectuse we've put our prestige on the 
line in a conflict that looks increasingly 
to many people as though it’s an unwin- 
nable war. I think the most tragic mis. 
take of this Administration has been its 
desire to swoop in, take this war over, 
turn it into an American conflict and 
promise the Americin people victory. 
PLAYBOY: In) order to make the Vietnam 
conflict less an American venture, you 
have called fer more troops from other 
countries to fight alongside U.S. troops. 
But the Administration says that it’s ap- 
pealed in vain for such support. How 
do you propose to persuade sovercign 
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nations to do something that they clearly 
don't want to do? 

Percy: Well, first of all, I don’t think the 
Administration has tried hard enough. 
I was disturbed when I heard the state- 
ment made by General Taylor and Chirk 
Clifford that they had not asked. on their 
trip to Southeast Asia last summer, for 
extra forces and troops from the other 
Asian countries. It’s incredible that this 
Administration would send two ligh-level 
people on a mission and not use it to 
take a small step toward miking this less 
an American effort and more an Asian 
cllort. 

PLAYBOY: What sort of pressures would 
you propose to put on other Asian coun 
trics to get them to join us? 

Percy: I think the President should 
“reason together” with them. One of the 
members of the Administration told me, 
“The reason we can't get them to do it ts 
that politically it’s unacceptable back 
home, back in their home.” But I said to 
him, “When they say that to President 
Johnson, the President should tell them, 
‘Our Congress is raising all kinds of hell 
about it, and so are many others. I said 
in 1964 and in 1966—and in 1968 they're 
going to use my words against me—that 
J was not about to send American boys to 
do a job that Asian boys should be doing. 
Time and time again, thev're goimg to 
remind me that I've since sent 475,000 
American boys over there. Well, it’s time 
to call a halt; we've gone as far as we're 
going to. We're not going to send any 
additional forces. You've got to start 
sending more of your own boys; we can't 
fight this war alone.” I'd say this very 
strongly to the Japanese. for example. 
Their constitution keeps them from con- 
tributing combat forces, but they have 
the highest literacy rate in the world; 
they could help organize — schools. 
They're fine farmers; they could help 
with the agricultural program. Even 
General Maxwell Taylor has said that if 
these problems aren't solved, we can't 
possibly win the shooting war. 
PLAYBOY: Speaking of the shooting war, 
you have been increasingly citical of 
U.S. bombing of targets in North Viet- 
nam, but you have also said that you 
wouldn't halt the bombing without some 
quid pro quo trom Hanoi. Yet the Adinin- 
istration says that it has had no indication 
whatever that Hanoi is willing to give any 
such quid pro quo, and that’s why it 
keeps on bombing. Doesn't your criticism 
iynore the olhicial facts? 

PERCY: What I've said is that we should 
confine the bombing to supply and infil- 
tration routes. It's been my positrion— 
and I’ve expressed it a hundred times 
—that the bombing of cities and avilian 
targets will not weaken the wall to resist, 
which is stated as one of our objectives; 
it will strengthen morale. It will not dis- 
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try. It will give the North Vietnamese 
people visible evidence for the belief— 
however unjustified—that we want to 
overthrow their government and occupy 
they country. In any cise, with an econ- 
omy that ts only 15) percent dependent 
upon tmdustry and 85 percent on agricul- 
ture, it's impossible for me to conceive 
that we could destroy their ability to wage 
war through bombing. The cost-price ratio 
is so great that I can't see what we're ac 
complishing by it. So T have long stated 
that I would limit the bombing to the 
inhltration aud supply routes, and stop 
bombing population centers, and most 
cerGunly stay away from the borders of 
China. We must stop giving aiy provoca- 
tion to China. which for its own reasons 
may at some point elect to come into this 
war and need only a provocation such as 
many of those we have provided in just 
the recent past. 

PLAYBOY: Hanoi indicated in January that 
it would be willing to undertake negotia- 
tions within a few days after the U-S. 
stops its bombing of the North. As we go 
to press, the U.S. has not yet responded 
ofheially to this ofler. If it is accepted, 
whit negotiating terms do you [cel would 
maximize the chances of an armistice? 
PERCY: | would agree to negotiate directly 
with the Viet Cong as well as with the 
North Victnamese—which the South Viet- 
namese have so far refused to consider. 
Even if the North Vietnamese did sign an 
armistice with us. the V.C. would carry on 
anyway, in my judgment; so we've got to 
deal with them. We've got to offer them 
assurances not only that they won't be 
exterminated but that they will have a 
chance to gain some degree of poltrical 
support in free elections. You certainly 
Ginnot expect them to think that we are 
making scrious negotliting suggestions 
when we say that six months alter vou 
withdraw all of your forces, we will with- 
dvaw our forces. It’s their country, alter 
all. Can you imagine what our reaction 
would be if Ho Chi Minh said to us, “You 
draw all your forces out and six months 
Jater we will draw ours out’? When we 
put forward such proposals, ts it any won- 
der thar they laugh at us in Hanoi and 
take it as a further indication of our insin- 
cerity? We know from people who have 
gone in and talked to them that high 
North Vietnamese oflicials have said, 
“How do you expect us to believe the 
Johnson Administration in its representa- 
lions to us when most of the people m 
your own country don't even believe it?” 
PLAYBOY: Do you agree with the many 
correspondents and foreign diplomats who 
have said that the Administration has Te- 
jected peace feelers from Hanoi that might 
have carried some hope of success? 
Percy: All you cin do in a situation like 
this is to listen to the responsible people 
who have special knowledge on the sub- 


ject. In Adlai Stevenson's famous conver- 
sation with Eric Sevareid, that belief 
certainly came through strongly. ‘There 
Was a more recent exchange between the 
Aciminisuauon and Harry Ashmore, a 
vice-president of that wholly disowned 
subsidiary of the Ford Foundation [the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Insti- 
tutions in Santa Barbara—E£d.], that pre- 
scuted the same feeling. Norman Cousins, 
the distinguished editor of the Saturday 
Rewew, also holds very strongly to that 
view and has written long articles about 
it. But IT have no personal knowledge of 
any rejected peace I{celers. 

PLAYBOY: On your recent fact-finding 
trip around the world, you certainly ac- 
quired firsthand Knowledge of the war 
during your stopover in Vietnam, where 
you were caught moa Viet Cong mortar 
attack while inspecting a native village 
about 70 miles north of Saigon. There 
have been various versions of just what 
you were domg there and of what actually 
took place. Would you care to tell us 
about it? 

PERCY: First of all, let me say that this 
was not an unescorted flight. No one 
charters a plane in Vietnam and flies all 
over at will. I had requested to see a 
refugee camp at Laithieu, a camp set up 
for displaced Vietnamese whom our mili- 
tary had told to clear out of the area they 
lived in. I also wanted to see one where 
the people were refugees as a result of 
Viet Cong action and was particularly 
interested in Dakson because it had 
been the scene of a Viet Cong miatssacre 
of 255 natives. We took off lor Laithieu 
from Saigon on schedule; and on the 
way there, I asked the captain of the 
plane if he could get clearance for us to 
sce Dakson also. He said he'd check 
while we were imspectuung Laithieu; and 
when we finished there, he told us we 
had been cleared for Dakson, that we 
had time to go there and stull get back to 
Saigon for our next appointment. 

As far as I knew, Dakson was a secured 
areca. The armed refugee ofhcer with us 
said he'd taken other groups there. It was 
broad daylight and there is a huge U.S. 
military istallation just a few kilometers 
away. We circled the village five or six 
times and felt quite sure there was no 
one there. But just the same, when we 
took the helicopter in, we lett Loraine in 
the hehcopter, with the blades going, 
while five of us went out to see the 
burned-out areas and some of the bunkers 
where women and children had been 
killect. 

I was just getting out of one of the 
bunkers when the first mortar shell hit. I 
didn't Know where the helicopter was, 
but I started to run toward where I 
thought it was; apparently 1 ran in the 
wrong direction—toward the jungle. 
Dennis Smith, the refugee ofhcial as- 
signed io us, steered me back and we 
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started running and crawling toward 
where the helicopter had been. It had 
taken off with my wife as soon as the 
hiring started. Denmis had an M.-2 rifle 
and he passed me a .38-caliber  snub- 
nosed pistol. We took five mortar rounds 
—though | counted only three. because 
I was so busy trying to learn how to op- 
erate this snub-nosed pistol—and about 
15 rounds of ground fire. | don't know 
whether we were in greater danger from 
the mortar shells or from me carrying a 
pistol—or Irom nmiy garters. 1 was wear- 
ing anu old pair of red garters Pd had 
about 15 years; they were very comfort- 
able. Well, we were running along after 
the first shell. ancl wher the second came, 
Dennis Smith yelled. “Flatten.” and 
when we got up then and started run- 
ning again, the garters came undone and 
were Happing around. And I said to my- 
sell. “You're going to be pretty sorry if 
you trip over your own garters because 
you were such a tightwad you wouldn't 
buy voursell a new pair.” So the next ime 
we hit the dust, I ripped them off: for 
all | Know. Ho Chi Minh is wearing them 
tocay. 

In any case. | never got lower to the 
ground than I did then. We didn’t Know 
where the ground fire was coming from. 
I didu't realize the accuracy with which 
thev could zero in ou us. vor did T real- 
ive that we were that visible or that they 
would really have under observation a 
village that had been totally wiped out. 
Anyway. the shooting was over in about 
five minutes, and then there was deathly 
silence and we just lay there looking 
around, uving to figure out where the 
firing had come from. and waiting. 

The helicopter with my wile had gone 
over wo Song Be to alert them; and with- 
in 15 or 20 minutes. they had four or five 
helicopters providing cove: for us: and 
our own helicopter came back and 
picked us up and left—with us hanging 
in the open door. [t was the most com- 


forting feeling [ve ever had. seeing 
those other whirlybirds hovering around 


as Ours Came in, 
PLAYBOY: Dil 
frightened? 
Percy: Oh. sure. There was plenty of 
time to realize you could get Killed. 1 can 
assure you T didn’t have to do this to get 
a feel for the war. 

PLAYBOY: Congressman Wayne Hays of 
Ohio charged that the entire incident was 
staged in order to attract: publicity and 
make vou look like a civilian war hero. 
What was your reaction to that’ 

Percy: Id be happy to try 10 stage one 
for him sometime, or for anyone else 
who thinks that. My relationship with 
Ho Chi Minh just isn’t that good. 
PLAYBOY: Ho has becn president of North 
Vietnam since 1945. In 1954, President 
Eisenhower acceded to a request from the 
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Diem regime to assist the South Vict- 
namese government by sending in a team 
of military advisors. In retrospect. do you 
feel that the U.S. was wrong to become 
involved even to this extent? 

PERCY: No. I think our first mistake was 


when Jack Kennedy, after meeting 
Khrushchev in Vienna, decided to show 


the Russians that he meant business by 
eradually escalating our mvolvement in 
Vietnam from a few hundred advisors to 
a military force of more than 15,000 at 
the time of his death. That took us from 
a position of being advisors and helpers 
to the status of semicombatants. I think 
that was a difference of Kind as well as 
of degree. And the next mistake came 
when President Johison sent in a force of 
50,000 that soon became a fighting force. 
Id be very interested to know whether 
this decision had the full support of the 
cntire National Securuy Council. Then 
we began that intensive bombing of the 
North alter the Gulf of Tonkin incident: 
Pcl dike to be much more certam than I 
am that the circumstances surrounding 
the shelling of our two ships were as 
they were depicted to us; T wonder 
whether we might not have been wiser 
to have waited, as the Soviet Union pru- 
dently did after we mistakenly bombed 
their ships in Haiphong Harbor, to dis- 
cuss the circumstances that surrounded 
that shelling. rather than to have used 
the incident emotionally to extract trom 
Congress a resolution that was not thor- 
oughly understood, certainly in the impli- 
cautions of unilateral and almost unlimited 
authority it vested in the President. 
PLAYBOY: Are you suggesting that the 
‘Tonkin shelling might have been a con- 
trived incident or a pretext to escalate 
the war? 
Percy: No, but I think we reacted much 
too hastily and rashly in the succeeding 
months by steadily escalaung the war. 
PLAYBOY: What do you consider our justi- 
fication for being in Vietnam at all> 
PERCY: We've stated so many chillerent 
purposes and objectives that it’s hard to 
know what our national objective really 
is. Originally, the Administration argued 
that our purpose there was to help an- 
other people—but now we've moved in 
and taken over. Then it was to give them 
the right of sell-determination, to ensure 
them the form of government they want. 
ed—but the arguments outlined recently 
by Secretary Rusk, and some of the dia- 
log on the Senate floor, indicate that 
the Administration regards Vietnam as 
an outpost for the United States in the 
struggle against China. Maybe it's a 
combination of all these factors—but it 
would be nice if some of them coincided. 
PLAYBOY: Do you think our present Chi- 
na policy of hard-line exclusion, isolauon 
amd nonrecognition is sound? 

PERCY: As lar as exclusion is concerned, 
I hope that someday China’s 800,000,000 


people—maybe a billion by then—will 
be represented in an intertiaional organ: 
zation and will have a voice and will be 
heard, but not under the conditions they 
now lay down, such as the expulsion ol 
Nauonalist China from the UN. Even 
though Taiwan is nota linge country, 1 
does have a population much Lirger than 
the populations of may member countries 
in Africa, Asia and the Middle East. Non 
ain we accede to China's demand that 
the United States be branded as au ag 
gressor in) Korea. Those are conditions 
that are unacceptable to us. Nor do 1 
really see that we would gain much even 
by recognition of China: | domt see why 
we should) put an American embassy im 
Peking for them to use as a target fo 
scorn, why we should put our prestige 
on the line and have bombs throwin at at 
and the embassy sacked) as the British 
embassy was. But IT dunk we could take 
a modest step toward improving rela- 
tions with China—by removing the 
breach between us and certain of our 
allies who now ode with her. by with- 
drawing from them the implicit: threat 
that they will be considered our enemies 
as long as they wade with China. We 
have nothing to gun, and possibly a 
ereat deal to lose. by uving to isolate 
China completely from the rest of the 
world. 

PLAYBOY: Aciministration spokesmen arguc 
that if we fail to pursue our policy ol 
isolaung and comaming China, am wall 
export Vietnam-style “people's revolu- 
tions” throughout Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. Do you think the U.S. has the 
right. even if it has the abiluv. to po- 
lige the world as self-appointed protec- 
tor of the oppressed from Conimunist 
subversion? 

Percy: No. I think the line has to be 
drawn where we see that there is sulhicient 
resolve on the part of the people them- 
selves in any given Country to wage an 
allout resistance against an aggressor 
if at really ty an aggressor—ind to vo 
only into situations where conditions are 
stuble cnough to hold some hope of suc: 
cess, much like the uwemendous invest- 
ment we made in western Europe and its 
recovery program. We were investing i 
a known quantity—dealing with people 
who had a history ol stable goverument, 
people with a will to work and build 
themselves back up; that’s why our help- 
ing hand was sufficient to put them over 
the top. [ think we have to gauge verv 





carefully where an assist’ from the 
United States can turn the tide from 
defeat to victory, and that judgment 


would be based. in my mind. very much 
upon the demonstrated ability and desire 
of the people to help themselves. 

If the Communists were to present a 
real threat in the Philippines, for exam. 
ple. | think we could feel justified in 
offering our assistance and support: we'd 
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be building on something more solid than 
we are in Vietnam. The Briush built on 
something fairly solid in Malaysia; the 
Malaysians really tenaciously fought that 
war with the Communists. I wouldn't be 
a bit surprised if Thailand would, too, if 
the threat were to become serious. Years 
ago, T felt that Thailand would) sway 
whichever way the wind blew, but I've 
been impressed by its continuing stability 
and independence. If the Thais can solve 
their problems with Communist infiltra- 
tion in northeast Thailand—really go 
alicr it) aggressively—I think they can 
ward off trouble with the Chinese. Pm not 
really convinced, as many people are in 
this country, that Chins is in a position to 
wage a great manv massive efforts even 
in that part of the world. Take Burma, 
for example. Though it shares a 1200- 
mile fronuer with China, for 17 years the 
Communist. Party has had to remain 
underground in Burma. 

PLAYBOY: Arc you as sanguine about the 
threat of Soviet intervention and subversion 
in Africa and Latin America? 

PERCY: Certainly not sanguine, but the 
degree of the threat depends on where 
you're talking about. Im Cuba, for exam- 
ple. I think the Russians have had a good 
object lesson: it's costing them 51,000,000 
a day. T think they'd like a way to extract 
themselves from that situauon if they 
could. And they haven't gotten the re- 
turn they expected on their investment 
in the Middle East. They've put two to 
three billion dollars in there, and T think 
they're pretty disillusioned about what 
they've gouen in return, Even with re- 
spect to the Aswan Dam, I noticed on 
the part of the United Arab Repubtic 
almost a desire to disassociate itsell from 
the Soviet Union, which leaves the impres- 
sion that wu was almost entirely responsible 
for the dam's construction. There was a 
desire to minimize the Soviet role and 
scoll at it and point out the faults—the 
lack of spare parts and the broken equip- 
ment. So the Russians have run mito the 
same problems with their aid program that 
we've gotten into with ours. 

PLAYBOY: II feel that Russia and 
Amenca share some of the same prob- 
lems, do you agree with those who think 
that the American and Soviet systems are 
slowly converging, as the U.S. becomes 
progressively more socialistic and the 
U.S.S.R. more cipitalistic? 

PERCY: That's a rather oversimplified view, 
IT think, because there is stull a vast 
difference in kind as well as in degree 
between our two systems. But I was 
encouraged, when PT went through east- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union in 
MMO, by the number of questions that 
came to me about business techniques 
and management, about how the cost 
system works and how you price your 
products. They're starting to run their 
own businesses more and more in castern 
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Europe: they're developing more “‘social- 
istic incentives.” I'm encouraged by that, 
but it’s sull « long way from private enter- 
prise. I'm more encouraged by the turnback 
of small shops and farms in some castern- 
European countries to private ownership 
and management, going away from = the 
collective farms. But [ don't think you 
can really say were working toward 
their system and theyre working toward 
ours. We're both simply responding to 
changing conditions. They're responding 
because their system doesnt work and 
it's obvious to them that it doesn’t and 
it's stagnant—but that doesn’t mean 
thev're necessarily going to give up and 
provide freedom of speech and freedom 
of clecitions, and so forth. That's a long 
way off in most of those countries. 
PLAYBOY: Do you think the changes in 
Russia's economic system offer any pros- 
pect that it will become less hostile toward 
the West? 

PERCY: What these changes do is shift 
power gradually; as of now, the political 
leadership sull) controls the economy. 
Just as in this country, we had a quiet 
revolution when the entrepreneurs and 
the owners of enterprise—the Mellons and 
the Morgans—were gradually replaced by 
professional management. I think the 
same technological group inside the Com- 
munist countries will gradually gain more 
conuvol over the economy, will realize that 
the political hacks dont have the com- 
prehension and understanding to run a 
sophisticated cconomy, This is really one 
of the reasons Khrushchev was booted out 
—and a high-ranking Soviet official told 
me this himself; he lacked a sophisticated 
understanding of modern enterprise, He 
felt you could get people to produce more 
simply by exhorting them to production. 
PLAYBOY: Is there any hope that more 
cconomic sophistication in the Soviet 
Union will make them = more sincere 
believers in peacelul coexistence? 

PERCY: Well, as you separate the econo- 
my from political control, vou begin to 
put forces and new pressures to 
work inside the Soviet Union. They 
suut to divert a percentage of the avail 
able raw materials and labor away from 
space spectaculirs aad) military and anti- 
ballistic-missile systems toward the produc- 
tion of consumer-type goods. The pressure 
of the people is already going to work in 
that direction. IT saw Russians stand in 
Moscow’s GUM) department store, 15 
and 20 deep. waiting to sce the display 
of a wire recorder that was obsolete in 
this country 20 years ago. I think that 
kind of pressure, over a period of vears, 
Is going to find a responsiveness in the 
political leadership. 

PLAYBOY: Lets discuss the responsive- 
ness of the political leadership in this 
country. Reflecting the view of those 
who feel that the Republican Party has 
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lost touch with the people, most public- 
opinion polls in recent years have shown 
the G.O.P. becoming a smaller and 
smaller minority party. Can this trend 
be reversed? 

PERCY: Yes—by making the G.O.P. a 
more appealing. broadly based party, a 
party that’s attractive for young people 
because of the excitement of its ideas 
and its ideals; exciting for ethnic and 
minority groups because they feel com- 
fortable inside the party; exciting for 
responsible leadership in the Negro com- 
munity because they feel that a stronger 
two-party system will be a way to advance 
the cause of lniaman rights, 

PLAYBOY: That might sound to some like 
am echo of the Democratic Party program. 
PERCY: J think it’s the essence of respon- 
sibility for a national party to want to 
become a composite of the ideals and 
aspirations of the entire country, not just 
certain cCconomic or social or cultural 
scgments of it. 

PLAYBOY: Is there a place for hard-core 
conservatives in that kind of party? 
PERCY: I think there is a place for con- 
servatives in the Republican Party, just 
as the conservatives of the South have 
found a place in the Democratic Party. 
PLAYBOY: Though your views on law en- 
forcement and fiscal responsibility are 
decidedly conservative, your position on 
most public issues—from civil rights to 
Vietnam—tis more liberal than that of 
many Democrats. Doesn't this place you 
in conflict with a majority of your own 
party? 

Percy: I «con't think so—not in the 
deepest sense. Pim a Republican because 
J believe in the primary thrust and em- 
phasis of our party—which ts to saength- 
en goverment from the bottom up rather 
than from the top down. Trend to think 
that the over-all eflont of the Democratic 
Party has been to place greater faith in 
Federal Government and centralized au- 
thority. amd less faith in state and local 
government, 

PLAYBOY: Many moderate and liberal 
Republicans deplore the fact that you 
gave your tacit stpport to the nomina- 
tion of Barry Goldwater in) 1964. How 
do you reconcile your liberal-leaning 
philosophy with your failure to oppose 
him? 

PERCY: I made an advance commitment 
to support whoever might be the nomi- 
nee flavored by a majority of the Illinois 
delegation. It's as simple as that. If b had 
it to do over again. I wouldn't have 
mide that commitment. Bur f did and f 
felt bound to honor it. T don't think you 
Gin begin a public carcer by breaking a 
public word that you have given. I sup- 
ported a man whose integrity and decency 
I believed in. EF didn't agree with many of 
his views, but at least [ knew where he 
stood. } couldn't vote for a man, Lyndon 
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Johnson, who | felt would say one thing 
in a campaign and do the opposite alter 
he was elected. That is exactly what 
happened. 

PLAYBOY: Let's ask the question in an- 
other form: Do you think the Republican 
Party should have nominated someone 
other than Barry Goldwater in 1964? 
PERCY: Yes. 

PLAYBOY: Would you like to say who? 
PERCY: No. 

PLAYBOY: Did you vote for Mr. Goldwater? 
Percy: [ voted a straght Republican 
ticket. 

PLAYBOY: Rather clearly. Goldwater's poor 
showing in Hhmois helped deleat you 
in your bid for the governorship. Do you 
believe that some other Republican Presi- 
dential candidate—such as Scranton or 
Rockeleller—would have helped you win? 
PERCY: I Jost the governorship because | 
deserved to lose it. | made certain com- 
mitments that I shouldn't have made, 
amd To wasn't as good a candidate as | 
should have been: Um rather glad now 
that I did lose. because | think I Icarned 
more in defeat than I would 
victory. And Pm certainly enjoying my 
work as a Semator. 

PLAYBOY: Despite your support for Gold- 
water and your hard-line views on law 
and order. vou've been the target of a 
number of highly critical pieces in such 
conservative journals as the National Re- 
wew and The New Guard, a monthly 
magazine published by the Young Amert- 
cans for Freedom. How do vou account 
for this conservative hostulity? 

PERCY: Possibly a lack of understanding 
on their part of what true conservatism is. 
Many of them, for instance, are hostile 
toward me for my espousal of “radical” 
Jaws such as state FEPC and open 
occupancy; but IT consider those to be 
conservative measures—measures to con- 
serve American institutions and fulfill the 
promise of America. I also think it's con- 
servative for us to have enough faith in 
the free-enterprise system to oppose tariffs 
imposed abroad on American products or 
imposed here on products coming in from 
abroad, and to let the free market run, 
But that’s looked on by some as a liberal 
interpretation, simply because so many of 
the economists in this country agree with 
me on this principle. I also think it’s 
conservative to say we have enough faith 
in Our system that we want to export our 
ideas, and that the only way to get those 
ideas across is to be willing to wade in 
goods. “The conservatives—at least those 
you menuoned—oppose East-West wade 
because they want to draw the Tron Cur- 
tain shut between us and the Communist 
world and engage in a holy war. But it 
all boils down to a matter of semantics. 
Whatever che label—liberal or conserva- 
tive—none of us is less loyal as an Ameri- 
can, though some might cast aspersions in 
that direction. 


have in 


PLAYBOY: Presilent Johnson has a rep- 
ulation as a man who seeks to find a 
broad consensus of left and right and 
then shapes his solutions accordingly, 
rather than one who makes up lis own 
mind and then tries to lead the nation 
according to the policies he thinks are 
best. Which do you feel is the proper 
role lor a President? 

PERCY: Belore he establishes a policy 
and sets the country on a course, the 
President has to decide how far ahead of 
the people he can be. Every President 
must take into account that he can’t get 
so lar ahead that they won't follow him. 
But the vole of any public official is to 
fonnulate his own judgment on the m.tjor 
issues and to fight, and fight hard, for the 
principles for which he stands, even if 
this sometimes means defeat, 

PLAYBOY: There have beco almost daily 
storics for a long time now about the 
personality of the President: his temper, 
his love of secrecy, his use of profanity, 
the way he browbeats his stall and so on. 
How relevant do vou feel his personality 
is toa judgment of lis general performance 
in ofhce? 

PERCY: | think the most important things 
are his judgment, Ins capability, his 
integrity and tis qualittes of leadership, 
which must establish a tone and inspire a 
people. Certainly he’s an immensely capa- 
ble man. He's an exceedingly mrelligent 
man. And he’s a hard-working man; no 
one’s ever accused him of being lazy. 
The problem is that he kicks that intangi- 
ble ability to inspire people. to give them 
confidence. The tone of Government has 
sufferedt as a result of it and the image of 
Amcrica abroad has suffered, as well as the 
attitude of the people toward their Gov- 
ernment and even toward their country 
and themselves. Now, this inspirational 
ability is an important quality in a Presi- 
dent. Jack Kennedy had it in his best 
days, and so did Eisenhower. Even Presi- 
dent Truman, who was maligned a great 
deal, had high moments when he inspired 
the people with his guts and his deter- 
mination. But we haven't seen much of 
that in this President. unfortunately. 
PLAYBOY: Whether because of his per- 
sonality or his policies, or both, Johnson's 
popularity dropped so drastically a few 
months ago that some pundits began to 
speculate that he might decide not to be 
a candidate for re-election this fall. 
Though he's since regained a few points 
in the polls, some still feel that he may 
not run. On the off-chance that they're 
right, do you think Hubert Humphrey 
or Robert Kennedy would be tougher for 
the Republicans to beat? 

Percy: If the voting level were 18, Bobby 
Kennedy would be very tough. 

PLAYBOY: Only because of his appeal to 
young pcople? 

PERCY: Not only that, of course—also 


because of his ability to organize, the 
experience he’s had in running a national 
campaign, his ability to be concise in his 
wiswers to quesuons, the support he has 
from an important segment of the aca- 
demic community and the empathy that 
would sull exist because of the recent 
tragedy of the death of his brother. ‘There 
would be many liabilities he'd have to 
overcome, too, of course. 

PLAYBOY: Such as? 

PERCY: The ercatest is certainly a repu- 
tation—perhaps an undeserved reputa- 
tion. but one he has to live with—for 
ruthlessness, for using people to serve his 
purposes. And, of course, he's always 
being compared with his brother. Maybe 
some ol his liabilities become his very 
assets. For example, because he is who 
he is, there is a large group of people 
who are willing to oller ideas and to help 
him, and he can sift through them and 
discard all but the best. He ts an extreme- 
ly yood organizer, a man who demands 
the best performance. So people are going 
to keep on saying he is ruthless. On bal- 
ance, though, I would say he is a very 
formidable factor im American politics, 
one the Republican Party ts going to have 
to contend with for quite a number of 
vears. And behind him is Teddy, who 
possesses many unique qualiues of his 
own. Republicans and the country are 
hot going to be permitted to forget the 
Kennedy mune. 

PLAYBOY: \Vould you say one of Bobby 
Kennedy's strengths is that he is less 
closely idenuhed with President Johnson 
and his policies than Hubert Humphrey 
would be? 

PERCY: It's not clear ver whether Kenne- 
dy’s disassociation from the President 
has been identified in the public mind as 
one of deep conviction or just political 
expediency. Its not clear, either, wheth- 
er the presemiations that he has made on 
Vietnam would be acceptable to the 
general public. But there may be the 
fecling—and this would also be true if a 
Republican were clected—that the enemy 
might be more inclined to negotiate with 
a new Administration and a new Presi- 
dent. Humphrey, able as he is, would 
olfer more of the same; he'd feel honor 
bound 10 carry on the same policies as 
Johnson, because he would owe his alle- 
giance and his nomination to the support 
Johnson would give him, Bobby Kennedy 
mught offer to the country the hope that 
a new approach would be taken to soly- 
ing Vietnam: and for that reason, he 
would) perhaps have an advantage— 
especially since, by then, an even more 
compelling desire to end the war would 
be prevalent throughout the country. 
PLAYBOY: If Johnson runs, do you think 
he can be beaten? 

PERCY: Yes, I think he can—if the cir- 
cumstances in which we find ourselves 
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then are no better than they are now: a 
continuing Vietnam conflict, a huge det 
cit, an increase in taxes, lack of national 
prestige abroad and lack of unity at home. 
And Johnson's personality is not such as 
to weld the counuy together in times of 
adversity; there is no cause for inspiravion, 
no apparent ability to create a sense ol 
unity or even a feeling of complete 
confidence and trust. 

PLAYBOY: If the President is able to end 
the war by November—cither by win- 
ning a military victory or by negothting 
a peacelul setdement—do you think the 
Republicans can still beat him? 

PERCY: In either of those events, 1 would 
guess that he'd be re-clected—unless the 
crisis of the cities and the crisis of the 
cconomy are so s¢vere that the county 
is stull in turmoil despite Our progress 
Vietnam. But if the war is sull going on, 
it we have a continuing meonclusive sit- 
uation—draining not 25 billion dollars 
but possibly 30 billion dollars a year 
from us here—if we have a huge deficit, 
mounting dissension within the country 
and mounting casualties abroad, 1 would 
say he'd have a very difhicult ume get- 
ung re-elected, Lhis 1s, of Course, as- 
suming we offer a progressive alternative 
program and constructive, credible alter- 
native candidates on the Republican side. 
PLAYBOY: If the war is sull unsettled in 
November, do you think the Republi- 
cans can win with a candidate such as 
Governor Reagan or Richard Nixon, 
both of whom lavor a step-up in the 
bombing? 

Percy: | think the candidate has to 
present a logical alternative and a course 
of action that holds promise of being 
more successful than that of the existing 
Administration. And J, lor one, would not 
fecl that a program of just conunuously 
escalating the military ellort holds any 
promise of bringing about a settlement 
ol this war. | was pleased when Dick 
Nixon came out against broadening the 
war aud assigned number-one priority to 
the crisis of our own cites. 

PLAYBOY: Despite the public-opinion polls 
showing Governor Rockefeller running 
ahead of both Nixon and Reagan, do you 
think at likely that the Republican con- 
vention will nominate him, in vrew ol 
the deep hostility of so many Conservatives 
in the party toward him for his stand 
against Goldwater in’ 1964? 

Percy: I think it depends very much on 
the mood of the delegates in 1968— 
whether they will cling to the past and 
feel that someone should be punished for 
his conduct of four years ago or whether 
they will look to the future and decide 
that their function is to nominate some- 
one who can win. I think we can lave 
the kind of convention that looks toward 
the future. 

PLAYBOY: So you think that Governor 


Rockefeller is not necessarily ruled out? 
PERCY: No, I don't think so at all. 
PLAYBOY: How about yourself? In No- 
vember 1966, right after your clection, 
you said, “I can foresee no circumstances 
under which T would be expected to do 
other than be a good United States Sena- 
tor for the next six years.” Do you now 
foresce any such circumstances? 

Percy: No. I sce a sufficient mumber of 
candidates in the held who have the capa- 
bility of being a good candidate and a 
cood President that there would not be 
ivy requirement Om TV part to enter a 
Presidential campaign, 

PLAYBOY: Still, most politicians scem to 
regard you as a Compromise candidate 
on whom almost everyone in the party 
could agree if the front-runners fail. Do 
you think you might come into the Prest- 
dential picture that way? 

Percy: | haven't changed my opinion a 
bit that the best thing I could be doing 
to fulfill my existing responsibilities 1s 
to be a good United States Senator. [ am 
not one to detract [rom the present by 
worrying about some future time. 
PLAYBOY: Whicn you talk of some future 
time, ave you referring to some tume later 
than 1968? 

Percy: I think the best thing ts wo live 
day by day and do well the job you've 
been given to do. I can't see that the 1968 
nomination will go to someone other 
than a candidate—and I don't intend to 
be a candidate. 

PLAYBOY: Do you agree with the analysis 
ol some commentators that your only real 
chauce for the 1968 Presidential nomina- 
tion will come if Nixon and Romney 
knock cach other out in the primaries? 
PERCY: I don't know about that, but if 
cither man were to go all the way through 
the primaries and win all of them and 
were also able to convinee the party that, 
having won the Republican primaries, he 
also had sufficient appeal to win a gener- 
al election by attracting the mdependent 
and Democratic votes that would be nec- 
essary, To othink that that candidate will 
be the nominee. TI don’t think it's neces- 
sarily true that just winning Republican 
primaries—with the Republican Party 
being only 26 percent or whatever it ts of 
the total electorate today—guarantecs his 
nomination, let alone the election. 
PLAYBOY: Have you considered entering 
any of the primaries yourself? 

PERCY: I hive no intention of going into 
any primarics. 

PLAYBOY: \Vill you sign the afhdavit— 
stying that you are not a Presidential 
candidate—that’s required to take your 
name off the ballot in Wisconsin, Nebraska 
and Oregon? 

PERCY: If someone put the affidavit in 
front of me today and said this is the day 
it has to be signed, I would sign it. 
PLAYBOY: This imterview will be published 


in April. Will your answer be the same 
then? 

Percy: Well, I made one commitment 
that bound me in the future [his promise 
to support the candidate favored by a 
majority of the Hlinois delegation in 1964 
—d.}. Pm not about to do the same thing 
again. 

PLAYBOY: Without specific regard to 1968 
or even 1972—would you like to be 
President someday? 

Percy: I've heard it said that I've always 
had a desire to be President, and I've 
really wondered where that came from. 
I even heard somcone—an anonymous 
landlady of mine—dquoted as saying that 
I had told her one time that this was 
my ambition. Well, I can certify that 
there is no one living or dead who has 
ever heard me say [| wamed to be Presi- 
dent of the United States, including 
any member of my family. Ive talked 
about wanting to be in public life, but 
even that was only in recent yeurs. 
Though I've long wanted to go into gov- 
ernment, IT wasn't sure that it would be 
the elective route. However, now that | 
have gone that route—and won—and 
now that I've begun to be mentioned in 
some circles as 2 prospect for national 
ofhce. I will someday have to give that 
possibility very sober consideration; for | 
think it would be trresponsible 10 simply 
want to be President of the United States 
if you didn’t have confidence that you 
could handle the burden of the office. I 
think you have to develop that sense of 
confidence as you start working and 
grappling with the problems of govern- 
ment. T should think that anyone in public 
life would feel that he might be qualifted 
to solve some of the problems that would 
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be involved in the Presidency—and_ yet 
would also feel a profound sense of in 
adequacy at the enormity of its respor- 
sibilities. But I would not know today of 
any reason that IT would shirk those 
responsibilities if my party and my coun- 
wry should ever ask me to assume ligher 
olhee. But I do not seek it and I have 
a sense of immense satisfaction in’ the 
work that I'm now doing in the Senate. 
PLAYBOY: Could we put that down as a 
qualified yes? 

PERCY: Yes, perhaps that. 

PLAYBOY: Youve been mentioned as a 
likely prospect for the Vice-Presidential 
slot if you don't get the Presidential nomui- 
nauion this year. Would you accept it? 
Percy: I think it would depend to a 
great extent upon who the Presidenual 
candidate was, and whether I felt that 1 
could perform best for the country and 
the party as Vice-President or as a Senator. 
PLAYBOY: Then you wouldn't foreclose 
the possibility? 

PERCY: No. 1 wouldn’t feel that there'd 
be any basis by which T had the right 
now to say it should be accepted or re 
jected. It would depend entirely upon 
the circumstances and the conditions. 
PLAYBOY: During the primaries in 1960, 
John Kennedy's Catholicism became a 
campaign issue when critics expressed 
their concern that his administrative 
judgment as President might be preju- 
diced by his religious persuasion. He said 
it wouldn't. and it ts generally agreed 
that it wasn't. But if vou were to become 
a nomince for the Presidency, it’s likely 
that the religious issue would be brought 
up again, Would your commitment as a 
praciicing Christian Scientist tatluence 
attitude toward the allocation of 
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“Gosh, Miss Whitheck ...T thought you 
said you were a nudist! 


Federal funds for medical research, heart 
cuncer-stroke centers, Medicare, and the 
Inke? 

PERCY: Not at all. For 17 years, I've been 
a trustee of the University of Chicago, 
which operates one of the greatest: medi 
cal centers in the country. Pve also been 
au strong advocate of cancer research and 
heart-disease research. In fact. 1 support 
a strong Federal program in these areas, 
because IT think it's much more effective 
und less expensive to have a central 
source for much of our research rather 
than have the 50 states each cneage m 
separate rescarch programs. I've never 
tried to impose my own religious views 
upon anyone else. And Ive never found 
the slightest inconsistency im my saving 
to those who put their total reliance m 
medicine that they should have the best 
medical attention, the best medical care, 
the best doctors they cin possibly have. 
PLAYBOY: Do you use doctors or medication 
voursell? 

PERCY: I’ve always gone to a dentist and 
I hive a good eye doctor to whom all 
the menibers of the family go regularly. 
And 1 have always had physical ex- 
amunmetions—for the Navy and for insur 
ance. When T came to the Senate, I went 
and met the doctor who ts the 
Senate physician. But I don't take medi- 
cines or drugs and have not found i 
necessary to go to a hospital, though on 
occasion my wile has. When she broke 
her ankle, she had it set in the hospital: 
and when she's had a baby, she’s gone to 
a hospital. But I've never found it neces: 


over 


sary to take drugs. and To scem to be 
surviving in good health. 

PLAYBOY: But if vou or one of your 
family became seriously ill, would you 
consult a doctor? 

PERCY: | wouldu't hesitate tw. if 1 werent 
able to handle it any other way. But I 
have never known of a family that freed 
a critical health crisis, the potential 
death or loss of a member of the Lamily. 
that did) not resort to praver as well as to 
medicine. [I's just a matter of to what de- 
gree you rely upon prayer—in the first 
instance or in the last instance. | do it in 
the first instance. 

PLAYBOY: Many Christian Scientists have 
led local fights against water fluoridation. 
Do vou share their attitudes 

PERCY: No, I don't. [ feel that the posi- 
uon of the Christian Science Church is 
wrong ino this regard. [ don't look on 
fluoridation as a medical additive; I 
think it’s a mineral additive. T feel chat af 
a community decides—in whatever way 
it makes its decision, through a city 
council, through a plebiscite. through 
the directive of the health authorities— 
that Muoride should be added to the wa- 
ter. if someone doesn’t want to drink the 
water with the fluoride in it, he cin al- 
ways buy bottled water. But since 99 
percent of the people want it and are 
convinced of its proven beneficial effects. 
I think they should have it. That's why 
I've supported fluoridated water through 
the years, despite the ofhici:tl position of 
my church, 

PLAYBOY: You yourself do not smoke and 
are reported not to drink anything more 


than an occasional Dubonnet. Do you 
serve liquor to your guests or permit them 
to smoke? 

PERCY: Yes, of course. I don't try to Impose 
any of my beliefs upon any of my Inends 
or guests. 

PLAYBOY: lich vou were at Bell & 
Howell, you reportedly started the morn- 
ing at home with Bible study. Do you and 
your fanuly sull start your day this way? 
PERCY: Yes. we trv to. | think vou have to 
tuke ime out for the things you think are 
Imporiuit—and not just on Sunday. 
PLAYBOY: We realize that this is a pamlul 
but has the murder of 
daughter Valerie changed the way you and 
your family live? Do you take any special 
precautions for their safety? 

PERCY: Yes. 

PLAYBOY: You've had 
share ol 


subject, your 


more than your 
nusfortunc during your lile. 
Has it made you latalistic about the fu 
une, or have you maimed to retain your 


optimism? 
PERCY: No, I'm not fatalistic. Ive sull 


got a lot to be thankful for—and a lot 
worth working for. | doit think my lille 
is really anv diflerent from: anyone else's 
life in that sense. Everyone his some 
success and) everyone suffers some — set- 
backs; the peaks and valleys may be 
deeper as you get into something like 
politics. bur every individual story Ive 
ever known tn dife has a chapter chit has 
both the good and the bad side to it, 
Along with everyone else, Pve simply 
had my share of both, Both provide an 
opportunity and a challenge. 

PLAYBOY: You said you feel that there's 
sul a lot worth working for in your lile- 
tume. What do you hope to accomplish? 
PERCY: IT hope that in the course of my 
lifetime in pohiuics | can contribute to 
a restoration ol the confidence that the 
Americin people have a right to expect 
in their = Govermnent—the — Executive 
branch as well as the Legislatiwe—and 
the confidence the people of the world 
have a right to expect in American lead- 
ership. All the problems this nauion faces 
—Vieunam, urban renewal, law and order. 
rack equality, fiscal and monetary respon- 
sibilitv—all are subordinate to the over- 
all question of whether leadership can be 
restored in America. The nation needs a 
sense of coufidence that we in eovern- 
ment have the perceptiouw not only to 
recognize these problems but to shape 
solutions for them, and the courage to 
ike whatever steps are tecessary to 
bring about these solutions. The only 
wav for a mation to be respected—by it- 
self as well as by the rest of the world— 
is to be respectable, i thought. action 
and deed. [ hope to contribute to the 
process of restoring that respectabulity— 
and to the revival of America’s belief in 
its owu destiny and in itself, 


TAX AND THE SINGLE MAN 


For taxpayer B. for example, with S10,000 


of taxable income. his mortgage inter- 
est means a tax deduction of S1500° and 
atx siving of about $330 a year; and 
luis represent a furthea 
S700 deduction and a S154 tax saving. 
This is why his actual cost of main. 


taming the house is so low. Taxpaver A. 


real-estate tanxes 


who still rents an apartment. ts also piy- 
ing for taxes and mortgage interest on 
his apartment: buikding—these are part 
of the S2400 rental payments he makes 
each vear. But he gets no tax deduction 
for his outlay. That happy privilege goes 
to the owner of the building. 

On a national basis, the discrimination 
between renters and homeowners is mits- 
sive. In 1960, homeowners enjoyed at 
tax-free net return on their tuvestments 
totaling an estimated 6.8 bilhon dollars. 
The cost to the Treasury (meaning the 
cost to the nonhomeowners who had to 
pay higher taxes as a result): 1.2. billion 
dollars. In addition, in 1960. homeown- 
ers were able to take propertyv-tax deduc 
ions on 6.06 billion dollars of mortgage 
mnuicrest and 5.9 billion dollars of property 
taxes. Cost to the Treasury (i-e.. to non- 
home-owning taxpayers): 2 billion dol- 
lars. So. all told. the tax advantages of 
home ownership carry a 3.2-billion-dollar 
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price tag. all of which must be mide 
up by other taxpavers. 

There have been some attempts, of 
late. im Congress and clsewhere, to case 
the discriminatory treatment of unmiar- 
ried taxpavers. Essentially. there are two 
ways to lessen or eliminate a tax discrim- 
ination. Oue is to end the preference en- 
joved by the favored group. But this 
mvolves the risk of political retaliation by 
those who have grown accustomed to 
the benefus of discrimination. So Con- 
traditionally shunned this 
method, the more 
pamless method of broadening the fa- 
vored treatment to include 
whom it is presently denied. 

The current legislative efforts on be- 


gress bias 


preferring, instead, 


those to 


half of the unmarried are uo exception. 
They are reflected in) measures intro- 
duced last year by Democratic Senator 
Eugene McCarthy and 12 of his Senate 
colleagues and by Republican Congress 
man Theodore Kupferman in the House 
of Representatives. But even these pro- 
posals fall far short of what most bache- 
lors would consider an cquitable solution. 
since thev would simply extend the tax 
privileges of heads of households to all 
single persons over the age of 35. in- 
cluding the divorced. the legally sepa- 
rated and the widowed. The eligibility 


requirement is debatable. but far from 
arduous: All that an over-35 unmarricd 
person must do is “maintain 
household as his home.” 

According to Senator McCarthy. this 
legislation would benefit about 15.000.000 
people—of whom 13,000,000 are women. 
Since nuwried taxpavers would continuc 
to enjoy their advantages, the McCarthry- 
Kupferman legislation would be entirely 
painless—except, perhaps, lor those en- 
trusted with trving to balance the Federal 
budset. To them would fall the unhappy 
task of finding a way to make up for the 
estimated 5300,000.000 thar the McCarthv- 
Kuplenman measures would cost the U.S. 
Treasury. Assuming no other tax legisla 
uion, the burden would full most heavily 
on single persons under 35—though they, 
in turn, would get their reward, when 
they crossed the magic age barrier. 

In their compassionate concern tor the 
plight of the over35 unmuarrieds. the 
sponsors of this legislation omit any mew 
ion in their press releases 10 constituents 
of this $300,000,000 price tag. This 
group is deserving of tax relief. reasons 
Congressman Kupferman. because it 1s 
usually the burden of supporting a de- 
pendent relative. during the prime 
marrying years. that keeps a person from 
shagging a miute—or geting snayeed— 
prior to reaching 35. By the time this 
financial obligation is reduced or termi 


his own 


nated. the single person has often. in the 
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Congressman's tactlul words. “reached 
the age at which his or her marriage pros- 
pects are not encouraging.” Even so, says 
Representative Kupferman, such a person 
usually maintains living accommodations 
similar to either a head of household 
or a childless married couple, who en- 
jov. respecuvely, either half or all of 
the 1x rewards of income | splitting. 
Moreover, Kupferman says, the demands 
on over-35 unmarrieds “to provide for 
their future financial security are, in 
many cases, more pressing than in the 
case of other individuals who receive 
more fivorable tax treatment.” Ergo, he 
says. spread the tax blessing. 

Senator McCarthy paints an even 
more public-spirtied picture of the un- 
married taxpayers over 35. “Often at this 
age,” he says, “they are expected to— 
and do—make special contributions for 
the support of relatives and for social 
and civil welfare.” Morcover. they are 
generally required, “because of their oc- 
cupavion, thetr place in society, or simply 
lor the sake of decency and convenience 
in living.” to maintain a household of 
ther own: and the expenses thus im- 
posed upon them by society should be 
acknowledged in our tix laws. 

To help garner support for Congress- 
man Kupferman'’s bill. an organization 
has been formed that should at least 
win the hearts of those who admire im- 
aginauve or farfetched acronyms. It is 
Guled STT-UP—which stands for Single 
Jnclividuals’ Tax Unification Program. 

In bold-face capital letters. its litera- 
ture implores unmarried — taxpayers: 
“JUST DON'T stv) THERE—SIT-UP RIGHT 
Now!” Sitting up consists of signing and 
circulating petitions to the House Ways 
and Means Committee (where all tax 
measures must orguiate) requesting that 
group to give Kupferman’s bill “immedi- 
ate consideration and approval and sub- 
mission to the House of Representatives 
lor approval.” Thus far, SET-UP’s co- 
lounder, Roy Morser, says, 20,000 persons 
have “sat up” and signed petitions to the 
House Ways and Means Committee. To 
date, the Committee has yet to respond. 

In the shadow of an impending Presi- 
denual election, the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment bas also been  thunderinely 
silent about this bill. The chances are 
slim, however, that the Treasury will 
agree with Congressman Kuplerman’s 
characterization of the measure as a “tax- 
reform bill,” since it would further weaken 
a tax system that is already so riddled 
with special exemptions, exclusions and 
deductions that over half of all personal 
income escapes taxation entirely—and 
much of the remaining half is taxed at 
preferential rates. 

To a tax expert such as Joseph A. 
Pechman of the prestigious Brookings 
Institution in Washington, the discrimi- 


199 Nation against single taxpayers is a seri- 


ous matter; but so is the progressive 
“erosion” of the tax system. Pechman’s 
solution to the = single-versus-married- 
taxpayer problem is just the opposite to 
that of Congress; He proposes that instead 
of extending the unwarranted benefits of 
income splitting to more people, the dis- 
crimination should be ended by elimi- 
nating the principal tax ftaver—income 
splitting—now enjoyed by married people. 
(Pechman qualifies as an objective com- 
mentator, being a marred man himself; 
in fact, he once told a Congressional 
committee that his views on marital in- 
come splitting not only did not represent 
the views of his employer but did not 
necessarily reflect those of his wile.) 

Pechman’s proposal would, if enacted, 
add a whopping ten billion dollars to 
Federal revenues—more than President 
Johnson was seeking with his 1967 ten- 
percent-surtax proposal. (Incidentally, if 
the tax surcharge eventually goes through, 
it will simply merease the discrimination 
against single taxpayers.) 

The Pechman suggestion often pro- 
vokes the outcry that it would merely 
revive the pre-1948 interstate discrimi- 
nation and set off another epidemic of 
sine community-property laws. But 
Pechman, an ingenious fellow. has de- 
vised «# formula that circumvents this 
problem and equalizes taxauon not only 
of the single and the married but also of 
the married in the two different groups 
of states. Under Pechman’s plan. couples 
filing joint returns would pay the same 
rates as single persons; and those filing 
s¢parate returns (as the community- 
property residents did prior to 1948. in 
order to get the benefits of income split- 
ting) would be subject to a separate rate 
schedule whose net effect would be to 
permit the income splitung required of 
marned couples in conmunity-property 
states—but then to turn around and take 
away the tax advantapes. 

Such a move would eliminate the 
principal discrimination against single 
taxpayers, but would retain the Jesser 
inequity of doubling the personal exemp- 
ion at marriage. Pechman and others 
believe that the $600 personal exemption 
for the single person is outrageously and 
anachronistically low. It has remained 
unchanged for 20 years, during which 
the cost of living has increased 35 per- 
cent. Thus, in terms of what it will buy, 
the S600 exemption. enacted in 1948, 
has shrunk to only $444. But increasing 
the personal exemption across the board 
makes heavy inroads into Federal reve- 
nues (an S800 exemption would cost 5.5 
billion dollars), a step unfavorably re- 
garded at a time of heavy war and de- 
fenuse spending. Its chances of enactment 
are slim. 

This account of the several tax dis- 
criminations against the unmarried may 
prompt those who prefer bachelorhood 
to conclude that there is no way for 
them to beat the tax game other than to 


stcrifice their most deeply held principles 
and plunge into matrimony. 

It is true that to enjoy the tax comforts 
of income splitting. one must resort to 
the rash extreme of marriage. Taking a 
mistress will not do the wick; in fact, 
in almost all jurisdictions in which ex- 
tramarital cohabitation is illegal, it will 
not even qualify the generous male for 
an extra S600 exemption. Still, even the 
most dedicated bachelor can take com- 
fort in the knowledge that the ways of 
perfecaily legal tax avoidance are not only 
devious, they are, thanks to Congress’ gen- 
crosity, many. If there exists a bachelor 
with cnough means to be suffering from 
high taxes who has now already availed 
himself of the services of a tax attorney or 
a tax accoumrant, Jew him run, not walk, 
to the nearest expert. Let him be guided 
through the tax joys of oil invesuments 
(which permitted one oil tycoon to enjoy 
over 52.000.000 of income each year for 
14 years and never pay a penny in laxes), 
or of putting his money into tax-free 
state and local bonds (which put auto 
heiress Mrs. Horace Dodge in a position 
to cnyjoy over $1,500,000 of imcome an- 
nually, without even having to file a tax 
return), or of having part of his salary 
paid in stock opuons (which put IBM's 
Thomas Watson in a position to realize a 
$1,852,000) profit, taxable at no more 
than 25 percent, lor a tax saving of close 
to 51,000,000). Or, perhaps, if this bach- 
elor is wealthy enough and influential 
enough and Knows the right tax Lawyer 
lobbyist. he might even have a special 
provision of the tax law written for him 
(as movie magnate Louis B. Mayer did, 
for a tax saving of roughly $2,000,000). 

While from time to time a few of the 
joyous paths of tax avoidance have been 
closed off or narrowed, over the years 
Congress has shown a far greater prefer- 
ence for broadening the avenues of escape 
or for opening up new ones. 

In the case of income splitting, the 
chances are that when Congress does get 
around to dealing with this gross clis- 
criminauion against single taxpayers, it 
will not be Pechman’s prefereuce-remov- 
mg stratagem that will get the nod but 
something along the lines of the benefit- 
spreading cick tiken by Senator Me 
Carthy and Congressman Kupferman, 
though, ideally, spreading the benefits to 
all single people. not just to those over 
35. It really comes down to a matter of 
simple political arithmetic: The voters 
among the marned couples, basking in 
the warmth of income splitting, outnum- 
ber by four to one the single folks who 
stand naked and shivering under the icy 
blasts of the normal tax rates. In terms of 
practical politics, there is only one way 
the unmarried can be relieved of the 
discriminations they endure: Bring them 
in out of the cold. 
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papa's planet (continued from page 13 J) 


gray ball of matter floating below us. 


“What the devil's down there?” I 
asked. 

“You'll find out. Strap in, Here we 
£0." 


We made a fine soft-point landing 
(Cecile could handle a Spacer like a pro) 
and, when the rocket smoke cleared, I 
saw a big. wide-chested fellow in khaki 
hunting clothes approaching us. He was 
bearded, grizzled, with suspicious eyes, 
And he carried an elephant gun. 

“You critics?” he demanded. 

“Nope,” said Cecile. “I'm the daugh- 
ter of Harrington Hollister and this is my 
new husband, Philip.” 

“OK, then,” said the bearded man, 
pivoting. “I'm hunting critics. See any, 
give me a yell.” 

“Will do.” said Cecile. And to me: 
“C'mon. Pamplona should be right on 
the other side of the mountain, We can 
catch the running of the bulls.” 


“Who was the aggressive, bearded 
guy? 

“Papa, of course. It’s his planet.” 

= e * 

Running along next to me, just in 
front of the bulls, a strong-looking guy 
thumped my shoulder and yelled, “Chis 
is swell, isn’t it!” 

“Yeah, swell!” I yelled back, sprinting 
to catch Cecile. “Who's the guy back 
there, yelling?” 

“Papa,” she told me. “Only he's a lot 
younger, naturally. This is 1923. Hey, 
let's cut through this side street. ] want 
to sce Paris.” 

Paris was right next to Pamplona, and 
Cecile looked radiant walking down the 
Rue de la Paix. “Id like to meet Ger- 
trude Stein,” she said. “Maybe we can 
have lunch with her.” 

A big guy with a mustache pounded 
past us in a hall crouch, femting at the 
air with Jelt and right jabs. He was 





“You were on Madison Avenue once. How would 
you convince them we're winning?” 


dark-haired, tough-looking. “Hi, Daugh- 
ter,” he said to Cecile. 

“Hi, Ernie,” she called back. 

He padded away. 

“Wait a damn minute,” J said. “Who 
was that?” 

She sighed. “Papa, naturally. Only no- 
body calls him Papa in Paris. ‘Too early. 
Wrong period.” 

“Just how many Papas are there?” 

Cecile stopped and wrinkled her nose. 
“Well, lets see... at least twenty chat 
I know of, and I’m no expert. ‘That was 
Daddy's department.” 

“And they're all here?” 

“Sure.” She pointed, “Just beyond 
Paris, across the Seine, is Oak Park, Illh- 
nois—which is next to Walloon Lake, 
Michigan. That’s two Papas right there, 
one for each place. Both are boy Papas, 
of course. One goes to Oak Park High 
and the other goes trout fishing on the 
lake.” 

1 nodded. “We've got one here—and 
another in Pamplona. And there's the 
one we met near the rocket.” 

“That was the African one,” she said. 
“Then there’s the one in New York with 
the hairy chest who keeps standing Max 
Eastman on his head in the corner at 
scribner’s. And the Papa tn the hills of 
Spain covering the Civil War and the 
one skiing in Switzerland with Hadley 
and the one on the Gull Stream in the 
Pilar—Daddy dug out a lovely Gulf 
Stream and | can't wait to see it—and 
there’s the one getting shot in the knee- 
cap somewhere in Italy.” 

“Possalta di Piave.” [ sapplied. 

“That's the place.” she said. pushing 
back a strand of delicious red hair. “And 
there’s the Papa in Key West and the 
one in Venice and the one boxing in the 
gym in Kansas City, How many is that?” 

“I've lost count,” J said, 

“Anyway, there are lots more,” said 
Ceale. “Daddy had his whole factory in 
Des Moines working overtime for six 
months. including weekends, just to sup- 
ply all the Papas.” 

“Probably one camped out by the big 
‘Two-Hearted River.” 

“sure. And another in Toronto, work- 
ing for the Star.” 

I raised an evebrow. “Must have cost 
your dad plenty.” 

“Tt was a tmx write-off,” she — said. 
“Nonprofit. Besides, he had this big 
empty plinet just going to waste up 
here.” 

“But—building Paris in the Twenties 
anc the streets of Pamplona and the bull 
rings of Spain—and all of Africa ag 

“He didn’t build all of Africa,” Cecile 
corrected ine. “Just the important: part 
around Kilimanjaro, where we landed.” 

“Don't the Papas get mixed up, bump 
imto each other?” 

“Never. Each Papa has his assigned 
place and that’s where he stays, doing 
what he was built for. The Pamplona 
Papa just keeps running with the bulls 








and the African Papa keeps huntung 
critics.” 

“Your father sure didn’t stint.” 

"When Daddy did a thing, he did it 
right.” she agreed. “Now let's go have 
lunch with Miss Stein and then visit 
Venice. Daddy said they did a marvel- 
ous job with St. Mark’s Square.” 

ha fe 

Papa was drinking alone at a table 
near the Grand Canal when our gondola 
passed by, and he waved us over. 

“You smell good, Daughter.” Papa 
told Cecile. “You smell the wity good 
leather you fincl in the little no-nonsense 
shops in Madrid when you know cnough 
not to get suckered into the big shops 
that charge too much smells.” 

“Thanks, Papa.” said Cecile, giving 
him a bright smile. 

“L always enjoy the Grittt here in Ven- 
ice,” said Papa, “and ordering a strong 
lobster who had much heart and who 
died properly and having him served to 
you by a waiter you can trust with the 
fine good bottle of Capri near you so you 
can see the little green ice bubbles form 
on the cold glass.” 

He poured us wine, We all saluted 
one another and drank. The sun went 
down and the wine made me sleepy. 

When I awoke. Cecile was gone. 

I sail goodbye to Papa aud went out 
to look for her. 

© 2 e 

She wasn't at Key West, or on the 
Gulf, or anywhere in Spain, or in’ Bil 
lings, Montana (where Papa was recover- 
ing from tis auto accident). IT finally 
found her in Paris. On the Left Bank. 

“Pve fallen in) love.” she dectared. 
“You can go on back to Earth and forget 
me." 

1 shrugged. Cecile was hardly stead- 
fast: as her fourth husband. I realized 
that. “Who is her” 

“IT call him Ougly-poo, That's my spe- 
cial love name for him. He just adores 
oe 

“He isn’t human, ts heer" 

“OL course nowt” She looked annoyed. 
“We're the only people on Papa’s Planet. 
But what difference does that make?” 

“No difference, I guess.” 

“He's divine.” She smiled dreamily, 
wrinkling her freckles. “Kind of a classic 
profile, solt, sensitive lips, exciung eyes. 
... He gave me this autographed picture. 
Sce?” 

1 looked at it. “You're sure?” 

“I'm sure,” she said. 

“OK, then,” I said. * "Bye, Cecile.” 

“ "Bye, Philip.” She threw me a Kiss. 

I walked back to the rocket through a 
sul, softly falling Hemingway ram. I 
didn't blame Cecile. Ehe fellow was 
handsome, witty, brilliant, famous. All 
the things [ wasn't. Girls weren't inspired 
to call me Ougly-poo. 

But then, 1 wasn’: F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
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Liqueur Segerdemain 
(continued from page 120) 
COLD CADILLAG 


34, oz. white or brown créme de cacao 

34, oz. Galliano 

34 oO. cream 

VY cup crushed ice 

Put all ingredients into blender. Blend 
at low specd 10-15 seconds. Pour into 
prechilled deep saucer champagne glass. 
Another version omits crushed ice. Shake 
well with regular ice and = strain into 
prechilled large cocktail glass. 


MANGO MINT 


l1., os. Mango nectar 

! oz. light rum 

ly Of“, CYC 

14 oz, white creme de menthe 

Ly cup crushed ice 

Put all ingredients into blender. Blend 
ut low speed 10-15) seconds. Pour into 
prechilled old fashioned glass. Add a 
rock or two to fill glass to rum. 


PINK SOUIRKREL 


1 oz. aéme de noyaux 

1 oz. white creme de cacao 

4, 02. Qu 

Shake well with ice. Strain into pre- 
chilled sugar-frosted large cockunl glass. 


YELLOW FINGERS 


] oz. gm 

1 oz. blackberry-flavored brandy 

14 oz, banana liqueur 

14 ov. heavy Geum 

Shake well with ice. Strain into pre- 
chilled oversize cocktail glass. Winner of 
the 1967 Bombay Safari contest. 


BRANDY ALEXANDER 


34, oz. brandy 

34 oz. white or brown créme de cacao 

34 O77. Crcum 

Shake well with ice. Strain into pre- 
chilled large cocktail glass. 


GIN ALEXANDER 


3, oz. gin 

%4 oz. white or brown créme de cacao 

%, ov. Cream 

Shake well with ice. Strain into pre- 
chilled large cocktail glass. 


SIDE CAR 


%4 oz. brandy 

34, OL, CUKAGAO 

84 ov. lemon juice 

Shake well with ice. Strain into pre- 
chilled large cocktail glass. All three in- 
gredients may be vaned to suit one’s 
tiste. For a strong brandy accent, use 
1'4 ozs. brandy, 1% oz, Curagao and 1, 
oz. lemon juice. 


STINGER 


114 ozs. brandy 

114 ozs. white a@éme de menthe 

Shake well with ice. Strain into pre- 
chilled large cocktail glass. For a dry 


stinger, increase brandy to 2 ozs. and 
reduce creme de menthe to 14 07. May 
be served belore or after dinner. It's fre- 
quently served with a glass of ice water 
on the side. 
VIA VENETO 

Is, os. brandy 

14, o7, saumbuca 

I tablespoon shghtly beaten egg white 

2 teaspoons lemon juice 

| teaspoon sugar 

Shake well with ice. Strain over rocks 
into prechilled old fashioned glass. 


MARGARITA 


li, oss. tequila 

14 of. tiple sec or curagto 

l4 oz. lime or lemon juice 

Shake well with ice. Strain into pre- 
chilled salt-rimmed large cocktail glass. To 
prepare glass. rub rum with outside of lime 
or lemon peel. Dip into salt for a heavy 
stlt border. For a lighter salt treatment, 
rub vim with outside of peel and sprinkle 
rim with salt shaker. Although traditional. 
Iv the glass lor a margarita is salt-rimmed, 
it may be sugar-rimmed if desired. A 
margarita may also be served with a twist 
of lime or lemon peel. 


TEQUILA FRESA 


Il ozs. tequila 

vy oz. strawberry liqueur 

14 ov. lime yutce 

14 teaspoon orange bitters 

| slice of lime 

| fresh strawberry 

Shake tequila, strawberry liqueur, lime 
juice and orange bitters well with ice. 


Suam over rocks into old fashioned 
glass. Add shce of lime and tresh 
strawberry. 

SAZERAG 


2 ots. bourbon or blended whiskey 
1, teaspoon Pernod, abisamte, ancsone 
or any other absinthe substitute 
14 teaspoon bitters (Peychaud’s, if pos- 

sible) 

14 teaspoon sugar 

Lemon peel 

Pour Pernod around prechilled old 
fashioned glass until inside of glass is 
completely coated. Add bitters. sugar 
and | tablespoon water. Stir until sugar 
is dissolved. Add I large tce cube and 
bourbon. Sur well. “Twist lemon peel 
above drink and drop into glass. 


CHERRY COBBLER 


14 of. creme de cassis 

1 teaspoon sugar 

14 of. lemon jurce 

1 slice of lemon 

] maraschino cherry 

Fill a 12-02. ghiss with finely cracked 
ice. Add gin, cherry heering, creme de 
cassis, sugar and lemon juice. Stir well 


until sugar is dissolved. Add cracked ice 
to hill glass to rim. Stir, Add lemon slice 
and cherry. 
APPLE GINGER FIX 

1 oz. applejack 

1 oz. ginger-llavored brandy 

14 teaspoon sugar 

14 ov. lemon juice 

1 slice of lemon 

Dissolve sugar in a teaspoon of water 
in an 8-o7. glass. Add applejack, ginger- 
flavored brandy and lemon juice. Fill 
glass with crushed ice; stir well. Add 
more ice to fill glass to rim; sur. Garnish 
with lemon. slice. 


BRIGHTON PUNCH 


} oz. bourbon 

1 oz. cognac 

$4 ov. benedictine 

1 oz. orange juice 

14 o7. lemon juice 

I oz. iced club soda 

1% shee ol orange 

Slice of lemon 

Shake bourbon, cognac, 
orange juice and lemon juice well with 
ice. Strain imto Id-oz. tall glass. Add 
soda and enough ice to fill glass. Stir. 


benedictine, 


Garnish with orange slice and lemon slice. 
An individual punch brewed outside a 
punch bowl. 


SANGAREE. COMFORT 

1 oz. bourbon 

1 oz. Southern Comfort 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 

I teaspoon peach-flavored brandy 

14 teaspoon sugar 

Iced club soda 

Freshly grated nutmeg 

Stir bourbon. Southern Comfort, Jem- 
on juice, peach-flavored brandy and sug- 
ar in prechilled old fashioned ghiss. Add 
ice to fill glass to rim. Add splash of soda, 
Sur. Sprinkle lightly with nutuneg. 


SLOE GIN FIZZ 

1 oz. sloe gin (creamy cap) 

1 oz. gin 

34 of. lemon juice 

Iced club soda 

Slice of lemon 

Shake sloe gin, gin and lemon juice 
well with icc. Strain into L4-oz. tall glass 
half filled with ice, Fill glass with soda. 
Sur. Add lemon slice. It should be point- 
ed out to the uninitiated that sloe gin 
isnt conventional gin at all but a classical 
liqueur made from the sloeberry. 

The 
structed drinks have barely been tapped; 
skilled application of your own liqueur 
legerdemain will earn you a reputation as 
a host who's a good mixer. 


permutations of cordially con- 


\ 


Ne asiss 





“For the perennial ‘girl next door 


you ain't bad, kid... . 
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SUN IS Srl 
YY Y ut gy 
around it and the sun 
passed quickly into obscurity. In the 
sudden absence of glare. Bobby [elt no 
rush of coolness and Ruth seemed to no- 
lice nothing at all. The boat continued 
toward the center of the lake. The en- 
gine noe was insistent and steady. The 
thunder was really ponderous now. “On 
August 14, 1872," he almost 
reflectively, “a storm passed over Arling- 
ton. Massachusetts, and for thirteen min- 
utes, the thunder was so concentrated 
that it was never punctuated with si- 
lence. A man tn Arlington counted three 
hundred and = thirty-one discharges in 
one span of seven minutes. But not a sin- 
ele lightning stroke hit Arlington. Light 


HUTrI, Tale 


cloud wrapped 


sud 


ning takes what it wants and leaves what 
it doesn’t want. When lightning does kill 
people, they die at once. Their faces are 
placid. It is apparently a painless and 
perfect death. Sometimes 
marks on 


there are 


the victims’ bodies. A sailor 
was once killed by lightning in his cot 
berween the decks of a man-ol-war. On 
his chest appeared the number forty 
four. burned into his skin by the light 
ning. The ships number was lortv-four. 
The metal 


nailed to 


numerals forty-four 
the 


the lightning had traveled on its way to 


were 
mainmast, down which 
kill this one particular man.” 

At this moment, without hitting so 
much as a floating branch, the tempo- 


rary shear pin in the motor gave wry. 


pa as a 


(continued from page 126) 


The pitch of sound changed slightly, but 
Bobby did not realize at once what had 
happened. The dinghy’s momentum sub- 
sided. With its engine whirring. it soon 
was ata stendstill on the water. Bobby 
was annoved, looking back at the storm 
that was now upon them and might have 
been outrun. Ruth did not the 
chinge. She had withdrawn completely 
and her head was no longer inclined to- 
ward the sky. Her gaze, which had for 
some minutes trailed along in the water 
beside the boat, scemed uninterrupted 
by the sudden stillness beneath it. The 
thunder stopped roiling and began to 
crash. Rain fell and obscured the shore 
in all directions. Uselessly, Bobby let the 
engme run, hoping that it would some- 
how solve its own difhculty and move 


noLlice 


them forward again. “Don't worry,” he 
called out “Tt takes a tall ship to) be 
wrecked by lightning. June 17, 1793— 
H. M.S.) Duke, 
French positions on 
Duke fired the battery at Point 
a-la-Mer. The bombarded = the 
Duke and cut a muzzeu shroud. Forty-five 
guns pounded back. The battery wis 
wrecked. The Duke sailed on, At La Pre- 
cheur, she took several balls im the miz- 
zenmast, then spkutered the batteries of 
La Préecheur. The Duke might hive con- 
quered all of Martmique: but just: then. 
a stroke of lightning hit her main- 
topgallant masthead. blew the topgallant 


attacked 
The 


ninety uns. 
Martinique. 
ou 


bawery 





“Today, kids like to tell it like it is.” 


mast and topmast to pieces. split the main- 
mast almost to the deck and shattered all 
her hoops in rings of fire. Lightning 
favors the French. June 24, 1811—two 
French frigates ran the British blockade of 
Toulon. Three British warships—H. M. S. 
Ajax, H. M.S. Unité and H. M.S. Re. 
sistance—were sent to make the kill. At 
dawn, they closed in on the French ship 
and prepared to sink her, but—crack. 
crack. crack—three successive bolts of 
lightning wrecked all three British ships, 
and the French one got away.” 

With a shivering crash over Lake 
Howard, lightning struck the water 
Within LOO) vards of the boat and Bob 
bys curs were left) ringing. He could 
scarcely hear himself. He stood up in the 
bout, “July 3. 1846." he shouted. “The 
brig Columbia. off the Belize, was hit 
and lightning. and all 
hands were lost except the captain. Ex- 
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destroyed — by 


cept the captain. HoOM.S. Lowestoft: 
March S$. 1796—three bolts hit) within 
twenty ounutes, Men were blinded at 


the halvards. Fell like flies from the Lops. 
Mainmast split to the keelson, Light- 
ning shivered the matn-topmast. broke the 
hoops of the miainmast. split the fore 
topmast and blew olf the fove-topsail 
vard. Evervone between decks was left 
mououless and duinb. Everythimg smelled 
of sulphur. burned ain 
blackened but almost everyone survived. 
H.M.LS. Dictstor: October 8, 1794 — 
struck without apparent damage. Without 
apparent damage. lwo days later, smoke 
and Wame burst from the figurehead. ‘The 
hgurchead had been burning within itself 
lor forty-eight hours. That figurchead had 
been struck in the heart. September 26, 
1841——" 

In the absence of 
voice, Ruth slowly looked up. Bobby 
wits Hot there. Phe rain seemed to smell 
of sulphur. A thunder crash that had 
come a few scconds belore had been so 
loud that she had not actually heard it. 
She had only felt a rush of air, Her bon- 
net had blown off. Vhe crash lad, for a 
time, dealened her. She was reaching for 
the bonnet when she noticed one of Bob- 
bv's shoes on the tleor bourds of 


Bothes were 


sudden Bobby's 


the 
boat, in just the position it had been in 
when it comtamed hés loot Phree times. 
livhining struck around her but did not 
lit the dinghy. Eventually, after the 
storm passed. another boat took her in 
tow. When Bobby was ound, bis fea- 
tures were so plactd that Ruth hesitated 
before idenulving him. When his shirt 
was opened, it was discovered that his 
chest was burned in a pattern of light 
and dark checks, in the shape and man- 
ner of her new checkered sunbonunet that 
was filigreed with strands of metallic 


thread. 
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(continued from page 102) 


retaliated yet. Then the driver pulled 
over to the side of the road. said some- 
thing unintelligible. got) out. disap- 
peared, returned. got back in and drove 
on. A number of possibilities as to what 
he had done. all unpleasant. occurred to 
Christopher. 

“You have American mosev?" he 
asked suddenly. ‘Traveler's checks?” 

“Yes.” 

“T change. Much beter than at bank, 
How much you have?” 

“Eh—no. No. Tomorrow.” 

Tomorrow?” 

~Pomorrow. 

Thev drove on. 

“What are vou looking for?” said the 
dviver. 

“I'm looking for the hotel overlooking 
the Great Pyramid, Is it near heres” 

“Near. Near.” 

And. in fact. a owas. A dimly lighted 
driveway materialized on the right and 
they dvove into im and stopped on the 
gravel before a flight of steps. 

A oman opened the door of the taxi. 
There was no one else visible and very 
few liehis. The taxi driver asked for dou- 
ble what the meter showed. Christopher, 
fecling in a somewhat strouger position 
now. declined. He did give him a large 
up. Phe hawk watched tall. So did the 
man who had opened the door He went 
nto am cnonnously high wud silent lob- 
by. dimly lighted. There was one man im 
a dark suit there asleep tn an armchair. 
The doorman woke bint up and this man 
regisiercd Christopher. The silence of 
the building sounded unbreakable. An 
okl man in a long white robe and a lez 
ook him and his bags into a small elev 
tor: it slowly rose threc floors. where 
they got off and) proceeded along a 
lengthy and enormous hallway, scarcely 
Hhuminated at all. aviving at fast before 
a large door: they went inte a very large 
pile-vellow room, with one large Wwin- 
dow at the far end. shuttered. two beds. 
a huge wardrobe and very chilly air, The 
lieht was one naked bulb hangimig from 
the ccilmg, 

Christopher gave the man something 
and then he was alone. He had a very 
strong Iceling that he was the only guest 
in this huge hotel and he recalled that he 
was in the Sahara desert. or the Libyan 
Desert. or the Western Desert; im any 
cuse. he was alone in the desert. He be 
gan to unpack and had nearly fished 
before the lights all weut out. 

[iostinct in thas 
definite as to what to do. He felt his way 
to the bed. took off his pants aud shoes. 
pulled back the covers. got into bed and 
pulled the covers over himself. Then he 
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Christopher opened his eyes—he had, 
alter all, been asleep—and saw that day- 
light had also come into the room through 
the shutters and banished the specters of 
the night before. He got out of bed, threw 
back the huge shutters and there, with- 
out any doubt at all. was the Great Pyra- 
mid of Giza; the hotel did not, of course, 
overlook it; it overlooked the hotel, on a 
rise a few hundred yards away, gray, the 
essence of massiveness and of triangular- 
ity. All sorts of camels and horses and 
carriages and hundreds of people surged 
between the hotel and the Pyramid. 

Everything was as animated — this 
morning as it had been sepulchral the 
night before. It was possible that the 
telephone in the room, which he had not 
even bothered to pick up, so dead had it 
looked, worked. He picked it up, a hu- 
man voice responded and he gave the 
number of his brother’s house in Maadi, 
a suburb of Cairo. Barbara answered. 

“You're here at last,” she said. “We 
were so surprised when Mother Curtin 
wrote that you were coming by boat. 
How funny, we thought.” 

Christopher, instantly put off, said, 
“FP tell you all about it. How’s Ernie?” 


=) re reser mms 





“sull) very weak. It's an absolutely 
filthy disease. I had no idea. Of course, 
its from plain malnutrition. We just 
can't get the right food in this country. 
Do you like Mena House?" 

After a pause, he answered, “More 
and more.” 

“IT wish we could have had you here, 
but with the baby = 

“Pm fine here. When shall I see you 
and Ernie?” 

“He wants us to come at six o'clock. 
Shall I pick you up there at five-thirty? 
What will vou do all day? If it wasn't lor 
the baby and my committce meeting. I 
could take you around. I hope you've got 
something to do today.” 

“Of course [ do. First I'm going to go 
over to that big stone thing that comes 
to a point across the road and do what- 
ever you do to it. Do you climb it or do 
you go into iP” 

“[ don’t think they climb it anymore,” 
she said. 

It was true that people were no longer 
allowed to climb it. “Too many slip,” the 
ancient robed guide explained. “and 
when they start to fall on the Great Pyr- 
amid. they never stop—bang, bang, 
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bang, bang. like down a staircase, all the 
way to the bottom.” 

But a visitor could go into it, up the 
outer face on steps cut into one of the 
immense gray-stone blocks. then into a 
tunnel winding toward the depths, arriv- 
ing finally at the strangest chamber on 
earth, called the Grand Gallery, rather 
narrow, extremely high, the haunting 
gray walls sloping toward each other as 
they rose, lighted by electricity, the floor 
rising very steeply upward and farther 
upward, the bottom end of the gallery 
blocked by a stone too immense to be 
thought about and its upper end giving 
onto a large empty chamber with purple- 
granite walls. 

It was only on arriving at last in this 
core of the unbelievable mass, having 
only half listened to the guide, that 
Christopher realized, or recollected, that 
the Great Pyramid was a tomb, was in 
fact the very apex of death, that he was 
suinding in the Pharaoh's burial chamber 
and that the unthinkable human effort 
that went into erecting this had been 
that man’s effort to defeat death, to carry 
himself beyond it. 

But the chamber was completcly emp- 
ty; it had been robbed of everything 
thousands of years before. 

. 2 

Barbara was her usual extremcly 
prompt self. How she managed to be 
that in Egypt was a riddle that Christo- 
pher, after he came to know the habits 
of the country better, never solved. 

At 5:30, her black Ford, with a 
chauffeur at the wheel, drew up at the 
steps of Mena House. The robed serv- 
ats, the big comfortable veranda. the 
Europeans having tea, Barbara with her 
Egypuan chauffeur, all created a small, 
illusory tableau of the old British Coloni- 
al days, and Barbara sustained it with 
her white gloves, white-linen suit, dark 
glasses and large hat. 

They made a pass at kissing cach oth- 
cr, then got into the back seat of the 
immaculately kept Ford. Barbara said. 
“We've got miles and miles and miles to 
go. The hospital's on the other side of 
town entirely.” 

They drove back along the road he 
had traveled the night before, and all 
the might before’s sinister atmosphere 
had evaporated in the happy sunshine of 
what would be in Connecticut an espe- 
cially fine day in late September. Apart- 
ment houses, trees, a big park, fountains 
all swept by; they crossed the Nile, as 
mighty as it should be, on through the 
center of Cairo and arrived at last at a 
pleasant-looking U-shaped building of 
tan concrete with balconies looking out 
over an agreeable square: Dar al Chifa 
Hospital. 

Inside, it was very tidy and it was also 
very cheerful, almost festive. Nuns and 
imams scurried about, Bedouins and Eu 
ropeans crisscrossed the lobby. “Well, 


this isn't so bad,” he remarked. 

They went up to the third floor, 
through a uny vestibule banked with 
flowers and into a pleasant hospital 
room, with French doors opening onto a 
balcony and the square below. Ernie 
was in the bed. looking very ill. 

He shook hands weakly. blinked up 
from his) pillow, hus) redhead’s light 
complexion paler than ever, hazel eyes a 
lithe groggy. Christopher was shocked 
and tried to hide it. But. of course. Ernie 
had to be seriously, even desperately ill 
not to have come back for the luneral. 

Ernie had always been generally re- 
garded as “crazy”: that is. overactive, 
unpredictable. hypercritical, uncontrolla- 
bly impulsive. dangerous when drunk, 
extremely willful and) very intelligent. 
He had had many vicissitudes in his 
stormy dife and the face that he had at 
last seemed to settle down, even if in 
Cairo, had been a great relief to every- 
body. The slightly askew look he had 
about the eyes warned some people 
about his nature on sight. But the basis 
of all the quirks of his character was his 
formidable, ceaseless cnergy. And now 
he didn't have any. Christopher was 
shocked to see this pale rag and appalled 
to see it alter the last sight he had had of 
his lather, lying in the way that he had 
been Iving. And now here was Ernie. that 
om his back, dramed. “My family.” 
Christopher thought, “how frail we are.” 

Ernie seemed to want to talk and to 
have cnough energy for that. Alter de- 
scribing at length the grimly depressing 
elfects of hepatitis, he finished by mur- 
muring, “It just makes you hope you do 
die.” 

Christopher sprang forward in 
charr. “Don't say chad” 

Ernic’s cloudy eyes roamed over him. 
“Anyway, it i the drearest disease in 
the annals of medicine. | have to say I 
never felt worse in my life 

“Ernie.” put in Barbara iritably, “just 
keeping on saving that makes it even 
truer.” 

He pulled the sides of his mouth down 
as he looked over at her and then went 
on, “And it had to happen to me at the 
biggest crisis we have had tm the family 
and IT had to be in Cairo, United Arab 
Republic. And Father, whom I loved 
and will always deeply muss, had to 
leave every cent 10 Mother. every 
last single share of every last’ blue-chip 
stock. I'm sorry to say that. IFT didi’t 
feel so awful. | probably wouldn't say it, 
probably wouldn't even think tt particu: 
larly, if 1 didn’t feel so awlul.” He raised 
his head slightly, “Oh. Where's the 
envelope?” 

Christopher started, stared at him and 
finally compelled himself to mumble, “I 
forgot it.” He had never felt like such a 
complete fool. 

Ernie foreed his head a litde higher. 
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“You forgot i!" he said in an invalid’s 
roar. “How could vou forge? it! That's 
what) you came five thousand miles to 
give me!” 

“LT didn’t forget it in’ America,” Clhirris- 
topher rasped. “I forgot it at the hotel. 
Take it easy. PU bring it tomorrow.” Er- 
nic was sinking very slowly back toward 
the pillow. “What's the big fuss about? 
After all. there’s nothing so important in 
there” He glanced over Ernte’s head. “Is 
there?” he murmured. 

Ernic contemplated him. Finally, his 
right hand slid out from under the sheet 
and he pointed at Christopher. “LT can't 
sce visitors until six o'clock. | want it 
here at six o'clock tomorrow night.” 

Christopher leaned back in his chair 
and threw up his hands, 

“All right.” 

. Se & 

That night in hts huge old room in the 
hotel, he took out the envelope for the 
last time. It had never looked so potent 
with information or insight or instruc: 
tions or wisdom, so potentially enriching, 
so helpful. revealing. absorbing—well, 
so alive. 

He was certain he knew how to open 
wo oand seal it again so that Ernie 
wouldn't notice. What's more. if he did 
notice, Christopher could just say that 
that was how the envelope had been 
when he found it in the safe-deposit box, 
no one could refute him. Neither 
nor Mr. Williams had 


and 
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examined it minutely. No one in’ the 
world would ever know. 

But Ernie would probably let him see 
its contents anyway. 

And, worst of all, there were the words 
in his father’s handwriting, as explicit and 
forbidding as they could be. There were 
those words, m his handwriting. 

But wiry had he left this message only 
to Ernie and not to him? Even if Er 
mie were dead, it was not to pass on to 
Christopher but had to be burned. Why? 
What did he lack, why couldn't he be 
trusted, what was the matler with him? 

His hand trembling a little, feeling 
cold. very cold in this unheated night 
room on the edge of the great desert, 
Christopher held the envelope for a long 
ume. Finally, he put it on the table be- 
side his bed and began to undress. 

The next day, he did the second thing 
after the Great Pyramid that he had 
been told was a necessity for a_ visitor, 
and went through Cairo Museum. Over- 
whelming statues of the Pharaohs and 
the gods, inmanense sarcophagi. the great 
funeral furniture of King Tutankhamen, 
the touching grace of the solar boat that 
was to carry a dead Pharaoh to his new 
life as a god of the sun; the mummies, 
swathed in brown linen, which had been 
peeled away on certain corpses to reveal 
hands or feet or a face. while others had 
been left completely wrapped, thetr little 
royal bodies clearly palpable beneath, 
recognizable sull. The glory of ancient 
Egypt lay everywhere, their colossal at- 
tempt to sail past death itself, the huge 
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effort they made to reach immortality, to 
reach the sun. 

Instead, what they reached was the 
Cairo Museum. 

Christopher left toward dusk and 
hailed a taxi in the great square in front 
of the museum to take him to the hos- 
pital. He had the manila envelope in 
his hand, had carried it around with 
him all day, his heart beating when he 
looked at it. 

The taxi stopped for a trathe light, and 
across the intersecuon there was a group 
of men standing in the street. conferring. 
A light-brown mound was near the curb 
about five yards from them and it was 
somehow clear that the conference was 
relaic¢d to it; it was somehow equally 
clear that they did not want to be too 
near it. The heht changed; and as the 
taxi passed close to the mound, Chiristo- 
pher saw that the cloth was very similar 
to that which bound the mummies in the 
museum. There was a breeze blowing 
and stones had been put at the corners 








of the cloth to hold it down. Then he 
realized that there was a body under it, 
“My God.” he murmured. 
*Trathe driver, 
very calmly. His attitude seemed callous 


acaident.” said = the 
to Christopher then, but later on in 
Feypt. he found that urathe fatalioes 
were so everyday. the Egyptiiun masses 
never adapting 
that he 


having succeeded in 
themselves to the automobile, 
understood it better. 
“Lovemaking and death,” his brother 
would tell him a few weeks later. (The 
animosity between them had ended by 
the time Ernie said this and he was be- 
ginning « tv to be helplul to Christo- 
pher. to be an advisor, a guide. for the 
first time. “That's all Egypt is. lovemaking 
and death.”) 

At Dar al Chifa Hospital, Christopher 
paid the driver and went in through the 
lobby, which seemed gayer than ever, 
people laughing and gossiping everywhere, 

He reached his brother's room. Ernie 
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looked much better today, sitting up 
in bed reading a newspaper. Barbara 
hadn't arrived yet. 

“Hi,” said Ernie easily. holding out his 
hand for the manila envelope. 

With some deliberation in his manner. 
Christopher handed it to him. Ernie read 
through carefully what their father had 
written on the front and then turned the 
envelope over and proceeded to examine 
the flap even more carefully. 

Christopher was thrown into a parox- 
ysm of rage, thinking, “That bastard, 
suspecting me of disobeying Father's last 
wish!” and then controlling himself out- 
wardly becuse his one hope was that 
Ernie, voluntarily, would let him read 
the contents. 

“T think Til look at this now. Might 
be, just might be something pressing in 
there. And. uh.” he went on in a sincere 
tone, “you did take your time delivering 
| 

Christopher managed to control him- 
self again. 

“Why not sit out on the balcony,” Er- 
nie said. “and watch the sunset? It’s one 
of the great sights of Egypt.” 

Christopher smiled agreeably, he 
hoped, and went out and sat on the bal- 
cony, facing a tremendous Nile sunset, 
depths of color and desert clarity and 
southern glow. Now and then, he heard 
the hiss and crackle of sheets of paper 
being unlolded. shifted, arranged. He 
sat immobile, staring at the great sunset; 
he was, of course, much farther from 
home than he had ever been. much more 
of an alien than he had ever been, and 
how perhaps he was learning that he was 
an alien in his own family. 

“Come on back in,” Ernie called 
cheerfully at last, and Christopher re- 
entered the room to find the envelope on 
the night table beside the bed, face 
down, its flap open. its contents back in- 
side it. Barbara had quietly arrived and 
was sittiig in the corner. “There's a bot- 
tle of Scotch in the cupboard,” Ernie 
went on, “il you want a drink. Not that 
fcan have any. Pm a teetotaler—me!—tor 
the next ten years or something. after 
hepatitis.” and he sighed deeply. Ernie 
had, it was true. had a lot of bad breaks 
in his life. “Barbara, you Know where the 
ice is down the hall. Of course, 1 could 
ring for service.” he said ironically, his 
eyes widening into their Eumous incredu- 
lity glare. No more needed to be said 
about the service in Dar al Chifa Hospital. 
Barbara went out to get the ice, 

Trnie began to recount his theories as 
to why he felt so much better today, then 
went on to a general account of their life 
in Egypt and then asked Christopher in 
detail what he had seen in the museum, 
and never once made any reference to the 
envelope. 

Finally and quietly and fatalistically, 
Christopher asked, “What was in the 
envelope, Ernier” 

Ernie's slightly askew eyes looked at 


him. the corners of his mouth went down 
and then he said gravely. “LT just can't 
tell vou.” He drew a serious breath. “It's 
just something Dad had to say. Its not 


something vou uced to know. Forget 
about um. UH handle it.” 
At those last words. Christopher 


cursed himself for having ever imagined 
the mere possibility that Ernie would let 
him kuow them lJathers message. Ernie 
had always been extremely jealous of his 
position as older brother, “lm four years, 
seven months and two days older than 
he is” had) practically been a litany of 
Ernie’s alwavs. “VIL drive” had been his 
automatic reaction to their both getting 
imto the same car, “When you've had 
more experience...” had been his in- 
troduction to thousands of remarks. and 
his invariable response to any mutual 
matter had always been what it) was 
now: “TH handle it.” 

What a fool I am, Christopher explod- 
cd inwardly. No wonder Dad left no 
message. no instructions. no advice. no 
duty, no money. even. to me. He knew 
what a fool |] am. 

And from under his eyebrows, he 
looked at Ernie. “You want me to forget 


about a.” he said. 


Ernie looked a little surprised, but did 
not reply. 

“Do you want me to forget Dad. too?” 

Ernie contemplated him. 

“Of course. you're a liule jealous of 





me.” Christopher went on, “You always 
have been. You always were a lousy old- 
er brother, I just thought Pd tell you 
that.” 

Ernie looked a little sadly at him. “All 
older brothers are lousy older brothers.” 
he said. 

“Why were vou always so jealous of 
me? I'm not so great. Why did you al 
ways have to have everythimg. Why . 

“Shat up.” cried Barbara. coming in 
from the vestibule. where she had becn 
hesitating. “You can’t sey those things, 
Christopher. Ernie’s sick. Do you have to 
say the worst things vou can think of, 
now?” 

Christopher didu't speak. But out of 
the side of his eve. he saw and tnterpret- 
ed a little bit of mime: Barbara gesturing 
faintly toward the envelope and glancing 
toward Christopher (“Can't he be al 
lowed to read it?) and Ernie famely but 
firmly shaking his head (“Never”). 

“Tm gomg now.” said Christopher in a 
flat tone. “T hope you get better.” And. 
although Barbara moved to stop him. he 
left the room. 

Out in front of the hospital was a 
square and he walked up and down for a 
while, up and down. and then finally 
took a taxi back to the center of Cairo. 
On the way, it crossed the intersection 
where he had seen the body under the 
brown-linen cloth. It had been removed 
and the group of conferring men was 
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gone. No one had ever been interrupted 
more abruptly than that Egyptian, that 
nan or woman, who had been hit by a 
car. cut off mid-breath. mid-thought. 

The dead: Through the pyramids and 
the solar boats and the very walls of the 
temples. they uied to speak. But. of 
course. they never succeeded in trans 
mitting anything. here im Egypt) or 
anvwhere else. 

Nothing ever came across. Christo 
pher meditated. no communication was 
ever possible. To the survivor, no will 
was ever left. except his own, 

He then felt very hungry. They were 
passing Shepheard’s Hotel now and he 
asked the driver to let him off there. He 
went into the restaurant and ordered a 
steak. “Malnutrition for an American 
with money in Egypt!” he exclatmed to 
himself, “Ernie. He really does need all 
the help he can get.” And then he sud- 
denly thought: “Unlike me. PIL bet my 
father realized that. Vib bet he did. He 
realized | didiat need any posthumous 
letter of instructions or even anv money: 
he had already given me and done for 
me and me what I needed; 
there’s no other message coming. As a 
matter of fact. I don't need any message. 
It's too late for more mstructions. There's 
just me. and that’s enough. It has to be 


enough.” 
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“Chet, honey,” she said, “did they 
ever send that shaving cream?” 

“By special courier. Here it 1s.” 

“Groovy. Well, Tl see vou boys later. 
I'm going to improve my tan.” 

“I may be wrong.” said Horne, slowly 
carding her and examiming her from 
every angle. from uncombed hair to sun- 
toasted tocs, “but | honestly can’t find 
a single inch, anywhere, that needs 
improvement.” 

“You're sweet,” she said, then turmed 
her back on him, removed her brassiere 
with an air of what seemed (incredibly) 
to be matdenly modesty, and Chiy heard 
precisely three short hissing spurts from 
the acrosol can. When she cared around, 
her three most censorable items were 
covered by a triad of puffy white clouds. 
She explained, with a shrug: “I didn’t 
bring along a bikini, and they won't let 
you sur-bathe in the buff here.” Then 
she walked out onto the patio and 
stretched out in the baking bright rays ol 
the sun. 

“Odd about suntan.” Horne — said 
reflectively. “Years ago, it was a status 
symbol—it told the world you were a 
lady or gentleman of leisure, with plenty 
of time to loll on balmy beaches. Now. 
and especially in this town, it| means 
your agent can't give you away—it's 
become the badge of the unemployed. 
But.” he concluded as he studied Prudy 
through the glass of the sliding pztio 
doors, “this place does have advantages 
over working at the studio, Like you 
just sail, you can get a little piece, 
undisturbed.” 

Chet stretched and yawned, scooping 
the postage slips into a drawer, “TL be- 
lieve in glamor,” he said. ‘There's pre- 
cious little Ieft in this town. We were 
born too late. Thirty years too late. We 
should have been around in’ the days 
when there was a real film colony. when 
Bob Benchley fell into the pool at the 
Garden of Allah, and all chat jazz. But 
the Garden of Allah is a savings and 
ee | rr 

“T noticed.” 

“And armored tanks—not bulldozers, 
armored tanks!—plowed Hal Roach Stu- 
dios into the ground to make way for 
a shopping center. Its a dead town, a 
running-scared town . . . the big: studios 
parceling themselves out in bits and 
pieces to the independents and selling 
themselves to oil companies and fighting 
these internecine wars called proxy bat- 


les . . . television ©. . runaway produc. 
tron. . . the take-over of the foreign 
film the old-line barracuda produc: 


ers dying off, one by one . . ~ hell, Sid 
Freemond is about the only real grade-A 
monster left in town . . . it's sad. sad 
... it’s enough to drive a man to lick 
the whipped cream off Prudy. . . .” 
“Shaving cream,”’ Horne corrected. 


Chet frowned. He picked up the 


(continued from page 130) 


phone. “Dear? This is Mr. Slobb in 
Agrippina. Would you please send up a 
can of Reddi-Wip? Thanks. doll.” 

Horne said, “I grant vou, a lot of 
bloom may have gone from the rose, but 
you cat say there’s no hlm colony any- 
more. There is—and we're it. We're the 
new film colony, the jet-age film colony. 
We're spread all over Rome and Spain 
and Yugoslavia and England, as well as 
California. but we're if, every bit as 
much as Benchley and Company were it 
in their day. PH bet you a gold cigar 
band that they occasionally bemoaned 
the fact that they were born too late for 
the great cra of the silent screen, And 
thirty years from now. other melancholy 
film colonists will be getting nostalgic 
about ws.” 

There was a knock at the door and 
Horne opened wt. A bellhop wheeled in 
two electric typewriters and began to set 
them up. His eyes caught and held Prudy 
for a good eight or ten seconds, and he 
growled in deep appreciation. “Momma 
mia. she’s foaming!” he said. in such rapt 
devotion that he forgot to count the tip. 

“Shall we get to work?” said Chet, 
when he had lelt. 

“Do you have a copy of the Marlowe?” 

“Yes, but you won't need that. While 
I'm working on the opening sequences, I 
want you to do the siege of Persepolis. 
Cut back and forth from Tamburlaine’s 
Scythian forces outside the city wall to 
the palace of the Persian king, in the be 
leaguered city. How long has it been 
since vou read the play?” 

“Twelve, fifteen years. 

“Good enough. The Persian king's 
name is Mycetes. Tamburlaine’s right- 
hand men are Techelles and) Usumea- 
sane. The king's own brother, Cosroe, is 
in league with the Scythians. Pick it up 
night after Cosroe says to Tamburlaine: 
‘Your Majesty shall shortly have your 
wish, and ride in triumph through Per- 
sepolis” Tamburlaine turns to his buddy 
and says, ‘Is it not brave to be a king, 
‘Techelles? Is it not passing brave to be a 
king, and ride in triumph through Per- 
sepolis?’ Then we throw out all the jaw- 
boning that follows and cut directly to 
the big battle. Got it? Go, man.” 

Horne rolled a sheet of paper into the 
typewriter and began spilling words onto 
M. 2 2 


EXTREME CLOSE-UP—TAMBURLAINE’S 
Horse. If is netghing—eyes wild, nos- 
trils flared. PULL BACK Yo: 

EXT.—A PERSIAN PLAIN—DAY. The 
horse is spirutedly rearing. Behind the 
mounted VAMBURLAINE, the Scythian 
hordes stretch back to the horizon. 

AERIAL. SHOT—ENTIRE ARMY. We 
see the center and both flanks— 
a combined strength of 200,000 
mounted warriors—plus catapults, 


crossbows and all the other engines 
of war. 

ANGLE. ON TAMBURLAINE. [Te drau's 
his scamitay and raises it high. 

TAMBURLAINE (a battle cry): Scythi- 
ans!!! 

AERIAL SHOI—ENTIRE ARMY. A 
deafening response of “Ay!” from 
200,000 throats. 

ANGLE ON TAMBURLAINE, 

TAMBURLAINE: On! To the wall!!! 

AERIAL SHOT—ENTIRE ARMY. The 
mass of men, horses and machines 
lunges forward—moving across the 
landscape like the crashing tide of 
a colossal human sea. 

TRAVELING SHOT—TAMBURLAINE. As 
his hovse gallops ahead, he continues 
to hold the scimitar aloft. 


“There's nothing more exciting than a 
good battle on the screen,” said Horne. 
somewhat Laer “and nothing duller on 
paper.” He rose from the typewriter, 
sirctched and watked over to Chet’s ma- 
chine. “How [T envy vou,” he said. “All 
that dialog. [ dont think I've written 
more than a half dozen words of dialog 
all afternoon.” 

Chet yawned cavernously. “They'll 
mitke me cut most of it. Not just because 
there's so much of nm. Mainly because it’s 
100 rich, too big, too flamboyant. Not 
“understated” enough. Never mind = the 
frills, get on with the story. Never mind 
how, or why. tell us what. Any adyjec- 
tives found on the street after seven 
o'clock will be shot to death. And that is 
ungood, I say. ungood! Every damn nov- 
el that comes out nowadays is praised if 
it understates. Have you ever heard a 
novel praised because it overstates? And 
yet, what the hell is Moby Dick but one 
vast overstatement? Or Tamburlaine? 
We're afraid of our hearts these days, 
damn it. afraid) of crying, afraid of 
laughing, afraid of losing our cool. The 
tight smile? Very good. The belly laugh? 
Vulgar. Nuts to it all. Nuts to The New 
Yorker, wuts to all sons of bitches who 
want to amplify the squeaks and_ stifle 
the cries. When T want understatement, 
Vil go to the May Company catalog.” 

He looked down at his typewriter. 
“Tm sure ured of writing DissoOLvVE To. 
Maybe Ill switch to Mevr To. Let's see 
how that looks.” His fingers touched the 
keys. Nothing happened. “Hey. what 
gives? Check the plug. will you—did it 
get kicked out of the wall?" 

Horne checked. “Nope. Still) copu- 
Jating with the socket.” 

Chet clicked the desk lamp a few 
umes. “Deader nor a mackerel.” He 
picked up the phone. “Dear, dus is Mr. 
Slobb in Agrippina. What's the scam on 
the electricity? . . . Well, hell, don’t you 
have any idea when it will be fixed? . . . 
All right, listen: Send up a couple of 
manual typewriters mstanter. Thanks, 
doll.” He hung up. “Big power failure. 
Half of Laguna is without electricity.” 
He shook his fist in the general direction 
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“Would you care to step out of the shop and see how 
it looks in the fog, Mr. Holmes?” 


PLAYBOY 


of heaven, snarling, “How like you, 
God!" 

“Ged ts dead.” said Horne. 

“Yes. and vou know why? Because He 
signed with my agency.” 

Prudy came in from the patio, her 
three clouds drastically diminished by 
the sun. amd. after retrieving her bra, 
headed straight for the bathrcom, = sitv- 
ing. “Must be a hundred and one out 
there.” Soon, they heard the cool music 
of the shower. 

Horne jerked a thumb toward the 
round, saying. “Tell me about her.” 

“What's to tell? | bumped into her up 
at the agency. She's shopping around for 
new representation. Small-town girl from 
Oregon. Got here on the strength of a 
beauty contest. Good kid, but a little 
inhibited.” 

“Inhibited!!!” 

“Got only one note on her sexual piano. 
Never heard of even the most common 
variations. Suict Bible-twpe upbringing, 
verv. sheltered. But that's OK. She'll 
learn.” 

“I’m afraid she will. Fast. There are 
plenty to teach her.” 

“Anything wrong with that?” 

Horne shook his head, but vaguelv. 
“Not really. Depends on the girl. Take 
Lovey Benedict—she’s like Prudy in 
many wavs: young. beautiful, ambitious, 
amoral, promiscuous. But) Lovey is 
tough, very tough, she always lands on 
her feet. She may sleep around. and 
sometimes she may do it in a coldly cal- 
culated way, strictly lor business—but 
she doesn’t let anyone use her. If any- 
thing, she uses them. She keeps a pre- 
cious part of herself fo herself—call it 
her soul, if vou like.” 

“And Prudy?” 

“IT don’t know.” said Horne. “She may 
be the same—but somehow I get a 
marshmallow feeling from her, like 
maybe she doesn’t have the fiber, the 
grit to stand the gaff. Lovey will never 
be destroyed by this town. But this kid 
might.” 

Chet Jaughed. “Whatever happened 
to the lighthearted Horne of yore? Sud- 
denly you've become Phe Old Fooloso- 
pher. You're acmally breaking out in 
a sweat!” Chet paused, puzzled, and 
mopped his own brow. “Come to think 
of ut, so am I. What's going on?” 

Horne wet a forefinger and held it 
itloft. “Not on,” he said, “off. The air 
conditioning.” 

“Oh, God, of course.” Chet groaned. 
“The power failure. We'll roast m_ here 
like three suckling pigs.” 

“Two suckling pigs. You forget, Prudy 
is limited.” 

That young lady appeared from the 
bathroom at precisely the same moment 
the bellhop arrived with the manual 
typewriters. She was wearing her bra, as 
before, and nothing else, as before. “Je- 
sus Christ on a bicycle,” said the bellhop, 
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“Back to work,” said Chet, and attacked 
the typewriter. 

“Prudy.” said Horne, “can | ask vou 
romething?” 

“Sure, Clav.” she said, now flat on her 
back on the couch, reading TV Guide. 

“How come you always keep your 
brassiere on?” 

“Because Pm ashamed.” 

“Ashamed? You walk around here to- 
tally bare of ass, no pants on, nothing, 
and you wear the bra because vour're 
ashamed? Ashamed of what?” 

“OL them. Thevre too small.” 

“I don't believe it.” 

“108 teuer 

“Let me be the judge.” 

“No” 

“Come on. take it off.” 

“No. Clay, please.” 

“Chet? Make her take it off.” 

“Take it off, honev.” 

“Oh, all right. But only for a second, 
there” 

Horne said, “But, my darling voung 
lady, vou have nothing to be ashamed 
of. They're charming. Delightful. Heart- 
rendingly sweet and precious.” 

“You're just: saving that,” she said, 
replacing the bra. 

“Promise me one thing.” said Horne, 
touching her nose with the tip of his 
hunger. 

“Whats that?” 

Taking a deep breath, he went into 
his Nose Aria. “That vou will never have 
that beautiful nose removed. It's perfect. 
Don't let them touch it. A lot of beaut 
ful girls have caught the nose fever and 
had themselves remodeled into assembly- 
line cuties, indistinguishable from a mil- 
hon others. A nose is a nose is a nose, 
and a nose job is a crime when the nose 
is 2 great one like yours. Don’t allow any 


smooth-talking Beverly Hulls | sawbones 
to obtund it.” 

“You mean bob wu? It's already 
bobbed.” 

“Oh.” 


Chet chuckled through the chatter of 
his typewriter keys. “Fell right on your 
ass that time, buddy.” he said. 

“In fact.” said Prudy, “I may even get 
it rebobbed. But I'm waiting for some 
studio to pay for it. Also bustplasty.” 

“IT give up.” said Horne, and turned to 
his typewriter. “Anyone mind if I take 
ofl my shirt? It’s like an oven in here.” 

“Good idea,” said Chet, rising and re- 
moving his shirt and then, as an alter- 
thought, his pants. “But not my bra,” 
he said. “My bra stavs on.” 

ic & 

By the time the temperature reached 
104, both men were sitting buck naked 
at their typewriters, their loins somewhat 
sketchily wrapped in towels. Prudy, 
asleep on the couch, had even removed 
her bra. She, Chet and Horne were shiny 
as seals. 

“Got a problem,” said Chet. 

“Me, too,” said Horne. “Writer's 


cramp. a stiff back, sore eves and my ass 
is asleep.” 

“The problem is this. They don't want 
the tragic ending the play has. Tambur- 
laine can’t be captured and dic, On the 
other hand, they don’t want a completely 
all-out happy ending. It has to be some: 
thing in the middle. Got any ideas?” 

“Who, me? I thought I was hired to 
write the battle scenes.” 

“For fifty grand, vou can't throw in a 
fade-out?” 

“Pm not anywhere near the end. | 
don’t even know what's happening in 
this crazy script.” 

“AIL I'm saying is this. If you happen 
to get a bright idea for a happy but not 
foo happy ending, just jump ahead to 
the end and sketch it in. We can put the 
jigsaw together later.” 

“OR. Might be a nice change from all 
this battle stuff, at that.” Horne pulled a 
half-completed sheet from his machine 
and inserted another. “Didn't you say 
something about Tamburlaine wearing 
some kind of lucky charm his father 
gave him?” 

“A ruby pendant, It's not in the play, 
I just stuck it in so we'd have something 
to play under the credits, as a sort of 
prolog.” 

“PH diddle with that for a while... . 

“Oh” said Chet, “one more thing. We 
need a song.” 

“A whatrr7? We're not songwriters!” 

“No, but the thing is this. They might 
want to get Robert Goulet for the part.” 

“For what part?” 

“Tamburlaine.”’ 

“That's the worst miscasting since 
John Wayne plaved Genghis Khan!” 

“You're making that up.” 

“The hell Lam. The Conqueror, 1956, 
RKO. Directed by Dick Powell. Also 
starred Susan) Hayward and——” 

“ALL right. all right. But since when 
are you a casting director? Naturally, be- 
lore the cameras roll, theyll get Mercer 
and Mancini or somebody to do the ac- 
tual song. but for the script they need 
some kind of song so they can show it to 
Goulet. Just the Ivyrics, of course.” 

“Oh. boy.” said Horne, and began 
typing. 


EXT. SLOPES OF A VOLCANO—LONG 
SHOT—DAY. TAMBURLAINE addresses 
the throng. The faithful TECHELLES 
and USUMCASANE sland nearby, 

CLOSE SHOT—TAMBURLAINE. 

TAMBURLAINE: Asians! Why do 
you crouch here in the shadow of 
Europe? Jom me... and we will 
cross those mountains! We will 
weld) Europe and Asia into the 
greatest empire the world will ever 
know... ! 

ANGLE ON THRONG. Their faces 
are tluminated by interest; they are 
stirred by his words, 

CLOSE SHOT—TAMBURLAINE. 

TAMBURLAINE: ... Will you follow 
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me? Let me hear you! 

LONG sHOT, A greal cry goes up: 

voices: Yes!!! 

TAMBURLAINE: Then mount: your 
stallions and follow my sword! 

The members of the throng rush 
off to their horses. 

GROUP = SHOT—TAMBURLAINEF, — TE- 
CHELLES, USUMCASANE, 

VAMBURLAINE: Come: We, too, 
must mount, 

TECHELLES (suddenly): Master— 
looks . sé 

TECHELLES points (0 TAMBURLAINE’S 
ruby pendant, YAMBURLAINE, look- 
mg down, takes aoin his hand. 

INSERT: THE RUBY IN Hts HAND, [ft 
ts curiously dull, no longer elitter- 
mg, its color darkened and drab. It 
seems a blob of clouded glass rather 
than a precious stone. Over this, we 
hear VECUELLES: 

TECHELLES (Off screen): It is as if 
the spark within it has died. . . 

CLOSE-UP——TAMBURLAINE. For a 
flecting moment, he seems troubled. 
But then he smiles, 

TAMBURLAINE: Clouded by the 
lava fumes, nothing more. 

BACK TO SCENE. USUMCASANE steps 
forward, 

USUMCASANE: Might it be an evil 
omen? 


TAMBURLAINE (defiantly): 1 do 
not live by omens! (Yanks off ruby 
and dashes tt to the ground). 1 Gave 
my own destiny! 

CAMERA PULLS BACK as he strides to 
his horse and mounts. His two com- 
pamons do the same. Already. in 
the b.g.. the multitudes have begun 
to hum thety marching song. 

ANGLE ON TAMBURLAINE, MOUNTED, 
He begins to take up the melody of 
the “Song of Tamburlaine.” 

TAMBURLAINE (simging): 


Look out, vou sands and desert 
bianels, 

You fills and) mountains yon, 

Look out, vou meu of distant 
lancls, 

For Tamburlaine 1s moving on. 
On, on, 

On. on, 
Yes, Tamburkiune is moving on. 


If fricnd you be. come ride with 
me, 

Qn vou To will not frown. 

But iW you be mv enemy, 

Then ‘Tamburlaine will ride you 
down! 
Down, down, 

Down, down, 





“Right now, Pm up to here in souls—what say we 
bargain for something else??” 


Then Tamburlaine will ride you 
down! 


Clear the way! 

I am coming, I am near, 

Night or clay, 

Swooping down on wings of 
lear! 


And so” beware, take heed, 
prepare 

To rally or to run. 

Come out and fight me if you 
dare, 

For Tamburlaine’s afraid of 
none. 
None, none, 

None, none, 

No, ‘Lamburlaine’s afraid of 

none! 


EXT. SLOPES OF THE VOLCANO— 
LONG sHOY. The combined hordes, 
wilh TAMBURLAINE al their head, 
cover the landscape as they ride to- 
ward the mountains in the near dis- 
lance. The song has been taken up 
by this vast legion and the atr ts 
thunderous with it. The song swells, 
a portent of woe to Europe, a lrymn 
of might and conquest. 

TRAVELING CLOSE SHOT—TAMBUR- 
LAINE, MOUNTED. His face glows with 
a smile of tremendous expectation; 
the glonous sound of the song fills 
and nourishes him; he drimks it in. 
Suddenly . .. WHIP PAN and 70oM 
IN fo aN EXTREME CLOsE-UP of the 
ruby on the ground, As we see it 
again, the triumphal song's climax 
is marred by a searing dissonance. 
Like an accusing dead eye, the dark- 
enced ruby seems to prophesy disaster 
for us former wearer. 

SLOW FADE-OUT. 


“Its beautiful.” said Chet, reading the 
pages over the last bites of a room-service 
dinner. “You solved all the problems.” 

“But VI hate myself in the morning.” 

“Prudy, don’t you want some dinner?” 
asked Chet of the supine girl on the 
couch, The only answer was an incom- 
prehensible mumble. “Poor kid. Worn 
out. All that sun-bathing.” Suddenly he 
looked up alertly. put a finger to his lips 
and said. “Shhh. Listen. What's that 
sound?” 

“Murlowe spinning in his erave?" 

“The air conditioning’s on again, Good 
scene.” 

The bellhop entered, after a perfune- 
tory knock. “Mr. Slobb?"" he said. “Sorry 
we didivt bring this soouer, but with the 
refrigerator conked out, we thought 
maybe im would spoil, But the power's 
back on now, so here it is.” He handed 
Chet a can of Reddi-Wip. 

Chet took it, casting a lingering glance 
at the shunbering Prudy. “Just in time for 


clessert,’ Jie said. 


FROZEN STIFFS (continued from page 133) 


responsible for the remainder of the 
payments. However, there are court 
cases still unresolved in which the heirs 
were unable to meet the deadly carrying 
charges and G.M.C.A. is attempting to 
repossess and dtspossess. A consumer re- 
search project has been undertaken to 
measure the strength of the used-cofhn 
market, 

Deepfreeze kits have been cited by 
both sides in the dispute over public 
ownership of the nation’s electric power 
resources. Proponents of public owner- 
ship were encouraged by the infamous 
case of Gundar Priblege. who was de- 
frosted when Eclectic Electric shut off 
his family’s electricity for failure to pay 
their bill. The heat generated by the imnei- 
dent resulted ina New York law requir 
ing utility companies to obtain court 
orders before shutting olf power. One of 
the tests of eligibility is the presence of 
a cryobody in the building. 

Opponents of public ownership main- 
tain that the assurance of free juice will 
deter people from setting aside trust 
funds to provide for their own suspended 
animation, that they will approach death 
without sufhaent preparation for their 
future, 

An Eclectic Electric spokesman as- 
serted that the future life of our dear 
departed is too important to be entrusted 


to political hacks who would operate 
utilities under public ownership, He cited 
the possibility of massive power failures 
and individual power cutolfs due to errors 
that could occur if electricity were taken 
from the hands of private ownership. 

Theologians are studying some of the 
problems resulting from cryogenic inter- 
ment. Many clergymen, reluctant to op- 
pose the wishes of their parishioners, 
have ceased calling for the deliverance 
of souls, at Jeast lor the time being. The 
dear departing prefer a spiritual hands- 
off policy, so that their souls remain with 
their remains. 

Although clergymen generally have 
balked, civil marriage contracts are being 
changed from “until death do us part” 
to “until death and/or deepfreeze do us 
part.” A committee of the National Bar 
Association is expected to come up with 
a recommendation on whether a surviv- 
ing spouse is legally a widow or widower. 
Several prominent lawyers insist that 
divorce procecdings be required belore 
the survivor can be free to remarry. 

Export of the do-it-yourself deepfreeze 
kits has been banned upon the advice of 
the National Security Council, pending 
a more accurate determination by the 
State Department and Central Intelligence 
Agency as to who, if any, are America’s 
fyriends abroad. However, General de 


Gaulle hinted at a recent news conference 
that France will soon announce that she 
has discovered the technique through her 
own ¢llorts. France's version will be of 
a more expensive nature, buc it will allow 
wealthy Frenchmen to take their wives 
or other companions along on a volun- 
tary basis. 

Overpopulated China and India have 
prohibited the reporting of the process 
to their public. Mao cogently pointed out 
that the coming nuclear war will make 
the entire argument academic. since even 
the deepfreeze will not be able to cool 
off atomized bodies. 

While the cost of cryogenic interment 
has been brought within the reach of 
the average American family, the sub- 
standard family is sll left to dic in the 
archaic, dusty but permanent manner. 
Welfare, civil rights and other socially 
conscious groups are beginning to militate 
for Government-subsidized —deepfreeze 
kits. Newly elected President Hubert 
Humphrey has ordered his top legislative 
lieutenant, Senator Everett Dirksen, to in 
troduce legislation calling for the finance 
ing of relative immortality through the 
Social Security System. The Deadicare Bill 
will be brought up in committee within 
a few weeks. The American Mortictans 
Association opposes the proposal as 
cradle-to-grave socialism, and a life-or- 
death strugele is expected in the chamber. 
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SEX IN CINEMA 


locus for adolescent humor, has never 
been depicted on the screen solely for the 
purpose of promoting sanitation. 

Nor, for that matter, are bedrooms 
solely for sleeping. Since 1960, the bed- 
room comedy has flourished as never 
before, fostered by the farces of writer: 
producer Stanley Shapiro, whose Doris 
Day—Rock Hudson romances established 
an arch pattern that still persists. Shapiro 
habitually set up situatious in which the 
worst always seemed about to happen, 
then coyly resolved them so that virtue, 
generally in the person of Miss Day, 
emerged triumphant. In one such Shapiro 
comedy, That Touch of Mink, Doris 
stands on the very brink of her first 
seduction—somewhat belatedly, in) view 
of her rather advanced age—by Cary 
Grant: but she is made so nervous by the 
imminence of the encounter that she de- 
velops an immobilizing skin rash. Later, 
learning that Doris apparently (it's al- 
ways apparently in movies of this ilk) is 
about to uv again with someone clse in a 
motel room, Cary Grant rushes to save 
her for himsell—in marriage. of course. 
The bad joke is further compounded 


(continued from page 118) 


when Grant himself develops a rash on 
the bridal night. Thus, the two lovers— 
even with the marriage ceruficate in 
hand—are left in a state of unconsum- 
mated desire for each other. Such were 
the comedic movie commentaries on the 
sexual morals of middle-class Americans. 
Other Shapiro comecies—Come Septem- 
ber and Lover Come Back among them— 
invariably promised more tiullacion than 
they delivered. Adding to the nritating 
nature of these films for sophisticated 
audiences was the fact that such hypocrisy 
was no longer even necessary. 

That the slick commeraal comedy 
could be brightened with flashes of sat- 
ire and cynicism, however, was notably 
demonstrated in the mordant films of the 
witty Billy Wilder, who earlier estab- 
lished his eminence in this field with The 
Seven Year lich and Some Like It Hot. 
In The Apartment (1960), he appeared 
headed toward a coruscating =commen- 
tary on the sexual habits of the American 
businessman. The bigger they get, ac 
cording to Wilder's movie, the more they 
require a hideaway for sneaking in some 





“T only drink to be sociable.” 


extramaritil sex on the sly. To aid and 
abet them, Jack Lemmen, a bumbling 
opportunist hoping to make his way up 
the ladder of success in a huge insurance 
firm, lends his apartment for the roman- 
tic dalliances of his superiors; mean- 
while, he casts shy glinces at a comely 
elevator operator (Shirley MacLaine), 
who. unbeknownst to him, is no stranger 
to his pad. As long as Wilder remained 
evnical and kept his characters bad, his 
film was good: but toward the end, he 
became as nervous as Shapiro. Instead of 
permitting Lemmon’s lack of virtue to be 
unjustly rewarded, Wilder has him rescue 
Miss MacLaine, who had been seduced 
and abandoned by Fred = MacMurray, 
from a remorselul suicide. Lemmon right- 
cously resigns from the firm (surren- 
dering the symbol of his success, the key 
to the exccutive men’s room), and he and 
Shirley prepare to make an honest life 
together, without much chance for pro- 
moon for ether of them. Wilder's own 
chance for a truly trenchant film) disap- 
peared as he turned his saure ito. sac- 
charine. Nevertheless, The Apartment 
won him several awards. 

Wilder was less lucky with Atss Ale, 
Stupid, which played heavily—far too 
heavily—on the themes of cupidity and 
concupiscence. Disaster first suck when 
Peter Sellers, who was to portray another 
bumbling hero in a town unsubtly vclept 
Climax. Nevada, was stricken by a mas- 
sive heart attack. His replacement, Ray 
Walston, made for a dull substitute; and 
Kim Novak, bursting from her blouse 
with) evervthing but talent, gave an 
equally lackluster performance as a pros- 
titute Known as Polly the Pistol. Dean 
Marun, driving through Climax, tarries 
in the hope of passing time with Wal- 
ston’s pretty wife, Felicia Farr. His 
hopes are fulfilled: Walston unwittingly 
counters by making out with Polly the 
Pistol; and all ends happily. But not for 
Wilder. Critic Judith Crist, her hackles 
bristling. awarded Aiss Me, Sinpid “the 
distinction of being not only the slimiest 
movie of the vear but also the dullest.” 
The film. admittedly badly cist, was not 
wl that bad: and if it was lasctvious, it 
was at least honestly so, in comtracistine- 
ion to several films praised by the same 
Miss Crist. Though it was finally granted 
a Code Seal, the Legion of Decency 
further jumped on it with a Condemned 
ring, Wilder learned to his sorrow—lor 
the film failed at the box ofhice, too—that 
there were limits to what he could get 
away with. 

These limits were tested in’ several 
more serious pictures of the carly Sixties 
as well. A bellwether film in this regard 
was Joseph L. Mankiewicz’ skilled—and 
resoundingly — suceessful—adaptation — of 
Tennessee Williams’ Suddenly, Last 
Summer, made at the very end of the 
Fifties (and = discussed in) our install 
ment covering that decide). This grim, 


vround-breaking drama—which  tmcorpo- 
rated homosexuality, cannibalism and 
venerous peeks at Elizabeth Taylor in a 
skimpy, almost transparent bathing suit 
—went into general release in the first 
weeks of January 1960, and its box-olhce 
recepuon undoubtedly did much to em- 
bolden other producers mto working a 
similar vein. In Sweet Bird of Youth, also 
taken from a Williams play, Paul New- 
man appeared as the kept companion to 
an aging actréss who lives on liquor, nar- 
cotics and bouled oxygen; at the film's 
finale, he is beaten within an inch of his 
life for having given a dose of V.D. to 
the virginal daughter of a Southern po- 
litico. In the original play, Williams had 
him emasculated on stage; but apparent- 
ly there were still some subjects that the 
studios continued to regard as not in 
“good taste."” Indeed, the — producers 
scemed to go out of their way to avoid 
“approving” of this new injection of sex 
imo their pictures, Not infrequently, the 
price of dalliance ranged all the way 
from madness to suicide or death. In yet 
another mining of Tennessee Williams’ 
antimother lode, The Fugitwe Kind, 
Marlon Brando brings his guitar to a 
small Mississippi town and is promptly 
seduced by the matronly — proprietress 
(Anna Magnani) of the general store in 
which he finds employment, and pur- 
sued by the local nymphomaniac (Joanne 
Woodward). When Magnani’s husband 
learns that she is being generous with 
her favors, he shoots her dead, then 
traps Brando in the store and burns it— 
and him—to the ground. Brando fared 
lithe beuer in his next film, One-Eyed 
Jacks, which he both produced and di- 
rected. For sheer spite, he seduces and 
impregnates the stepdaughter of a ian 
who once betrayed him (Karl Malden). 
In retaliation, Malden horsewhips him, 
pistol-whips him and smashes his gun 
hand with a rifle butt. In the end, after 
the inevitable shoot-out, Brando brings 
down his enemy; but Malden, his eye- 
sight failing, snaps off one final shot—and 
hits the errant stepdaughter. Such were 
the wages of sin as recently as 1961. 

To be sure, not all American movies of 
the carly Sixties were quite so relentless- 
ly Victorian in their approach. In The 
Misfits (1961), which Arthur Miller 
wrote specifically for his then-wife Mari- 
lyn Monroe, she is cast as a divorced ex- 
stripper with, as one character puts it, “a 
gilt for life.” This gift prompts her to a 
prolonged, idyllic shack-up with an ag- 
ing, womanizing cowboy (Clark Gable), 
an affair that ends abruptly when she 
discovers that he makes his living by 
rounding up wild horses for the dog-food 
factories. But when he promises to find 
another, more humane form of employ- 
ment, she climbs back into his truck with 
him and together they “head for the big 
star’—a_ prospect of happiness rarely 
proffered the promiscuous. Similarly, 








“Beverly, can’t you ever do anything right? 
He's supposed to hide in the closet.” 


playwright William Inge and producer- 
director Elia Kazan conceived — their 
Splendor in the Grass (also 1961) as a 
forthright attack on conventional morali- 
ty. It was the corn-belt hypocrisy of Nat- 
alice Wood's parents, their film insisted, 
that kept her from satisfying her youthful, 
imperative physical needs with boy{nend 
Warren Beatty. Exacerbated emotionally 
by seminude cleavings and _ partings 
beneath a waterfall, Warren comes 
down with psychosomatic pneumonia, and 
the girl goes off her rocker. In_ spite 
of the film's commendable eflort to give 
sex a nice instead of a dirty name, it was 
all a bit too overwrought to be completely 
convincing. Unfortunately, for the next 
few years, these films were the excep- 
tion, not the rule. More often, sex was 
examined with a certain amount of can- 
dor, then rejected. 

Natalie Wood, for example, ran into 
more sexual difficulties in Love with the 
Proper Stranger, this time through over- 
indulgence. Meeting Steve McQueen, 
und finding herself pregnant — shortly 
thereafter, she seeks out an abortionist, 
but is thoroughly revolted by the seedy 
circumstances surrounding the  opera- 
tion. Eventually, McQueen solves her 
problem with a marriage proposal; and 
the film, which scemed on the verge of 
reflecting reality, wound up with a ro- 
mantic cop-out. Sex remained a some- 
what gloomy business for the married as 
well as the unmarried. In The Dark at the 
Top of the Stairs, the wife, Dorothy Me- 
Guire, was frigid; in By Love Possessed, 
the husband (Jason Robards, Jr.) was im- 
potent and his wife, Lana Turner, soon 
found herself having an unsatisfactory 
affair with Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., also 


marmed; unmarried Susan Kohner, mean- 
while, spurned by George Hamilton, 
committed suicide. The plusher the sur- 
roundings, the harder it became for mar- 
ried couples to find sexual sausfaction, or 
so The Chapman Report reported. When 
a team of Kinseylike sex surveyors looks 
behind the scenes in fashionable Beverly 
Hills suburbia, it uncovers some highly 
disconcerting mating patterns. House- 
wife Shelley Winters has a silly affair 
with a pretentious theater director; love- 
famished Glynis Johns, whose studious 
husband is too preoccupied to notice, let 
alone satisfy, her needs, picks up a mus- 
cular beach athlete who proves wocfully 
unathletic in the clinches; and Claire 
Bloom, an alcoholic nymphomaniac, is 
collectively raped by a gang of overheat- 
ed jazz musicians. (The Legion of De- 
cency thought this last episode too strong 
and threatened condemnation unul War- 
ner Bros. dutifully recalled all prints and 
did some cutung. A similar gang rape was 
excised from Splendor in the Grass, also 
at the Legion's behest.) 

Ever searching for salable sexual con- 
tent for its films, Hollywood found prosti- 
tution even more intriguing than rape 
in the carly Sixties. Butterfield 8, a 
long-neglected John O'Hara novel, was 
filmed in 1960 by MGM, with Elizabeth 
Taylor playing an illfated callgirl; the 
role won her an Academy Award. Shir- 
ley Jones was similarly rewarded when 
she changed her ingénue image and por- 
trayed a prostitute in Richard Brooks’ 
bold adaptation of Ehner Gantry. A dea- 
con’s daughter, she took up the profession 
after having been seduced by the un- 
worthy divine, played by Burt Lancaster. 
This movie, though lurid, was saved by 
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fine acing and direction and, except for a 
compromised final scene, was relatively 
free oof moral cant. More popultr, 
although less distunguished. was Tle 
World of Suzie Wong, which featured 
curvaccous Nancy Kwan as an Oriental 
hustler working the bars of Hong Kong 
—that is, until she meets and falls in 
love with William) Holden, who takes 
Sune off the market) by marrying her. 
Mirriage, too, provided the happy 
ending for Audrey Hepburn as Holly 
Golightly in a relatively antiseptic ver- 
sion of Truman Capote’s Breakfast at 
Tiffany's, The film was somewhat chiry 
about calling a callgir! a callgirl: the 
producers wanted us to believe that Holly 
was just a gay madcap in the habit of 
accepting S50 from gentienian escorts in 
order to visit the ladies’ room in stvle. 
The gimlcteyed reviewer for Tame was 
not hoodwinked, however, for he reported 
that the director, Blake Edwards, “induces 
poor Holly to give up miartress money 
for matrimony.” Just as likable but far 
more Carthy was Melina Mercouri in 
Never on Sunday, wrrien and directed by 
America’s Jules Dassin, A’ hard-working 
Greck strectwalker. Melina gives her all 
for six days of the week and not even a 
simple-minded American tourist, attempt 
ing to regenerate her. is able to turn her 
from her regular work habits. Made in 
Grecee, the film was a stunnme commer: 
cial success, and a condemnation by the 
Legion had no effec whitever upon tts 
drawing power. Members of the Legion, 
forced 10 view all the above films and 
others in- a omaucr of weeks, privately 
took to calling their ordeal “the month of 
the prostitute.” 

With such sterling precedents. Ameri- 
Gun producers became notably — more 
open in their treatment of this previously 
taboo subject matter, Whereas, in) such 
films of the Filties as From Here to Eter- 
nity and Some Came Running, a bordel- 
lo was generally depicted as an innocent 
night club, in Columbia's 19620 adkapt- 
tion of Nelson Alpren’s sordid Walk on 
the Wild Side, his New Orleans whore. 
house remained unmistakably just— that. 
Into it wanders Laurence Harvey, a Lex- 
as boy searching for his lost ladylove, 
Capucine. To his dismay, he ciscovers 
that she is available only to the best cus- 
tomers of the establishment—and to the 
house's hard-biten, mannish = madim, 
Barbara Stanwyck. Even when Harvey 
proposes marriage, Miss Stanwyck  jeal- 
ously imervenes. In the ensuing tussle, 
Capucine is shot to death—thus leaving 
Harvey free to marry Anne Baxter, the 
Giulé proprietress who really loves him, 
although for reasons not altogether clear. 
(Almost simultaneously. William Wyler’s 
remake of Lillian Hellman’s The Chul 
dien’s Hour wem into release. When first 
filmed in 1936 as These Three, the Les- 





909 Pian motivations of the play were elided 


compleiely; in the 1962 version, al- 
though no overtly Lesbian activities 
were presented, the saipt has Shirley 
MacLaine admitting that she loves Au- 
drey Hepburn “in the way they said” 
and adding, “That's what's the matter 
with me.”) By 1964. when the film version 
of Polly Adler's 4 House ly Not a Home 
put im its appearance, not ouly was there 
no effort to disguise the muture of Polly's 
home life but the picture ended without 
the slightest show of repentence or re- 
generation on her part. Nor was she 
shown ending her life as a sodden wreck 
or beneath the wheels of a convenient 
tran. Whit gives this otherwise shoddy 
picture its significance, however, is not 
that it lacked an unhappy ending to sat- 
isfy the censors, but that a major studio 
decided to portray the life of a successful 
mitdim in the first place. 

Were American film) makers merely 
attemptng to redress the wrongs done 
to the oldest profession through — past 
movie moralizing? Hardly—although sex- 
ual soiling lor commercial reasons was no 
louger viewed as quite the horrendous 
sin of yesteryear. Prostitutes and prosti- 
tution, now freely portrayable, simply 
allorded Hollywood the opportunity to 
resuscitate one of its favorite film types, 
the good-bad = girl, There was a 
difference, though. In earher decades. 
she was more often than vot the victim 
of a cruel misunderstanding: She only 
seemed bad and turned out to be good 
at the end. Most of the time, of course, 
she really was bad, in terms of the remu- 
nerative employment of her body, but she 
was still eminently salvageable. It) was 
again Billy Walder who carried this pat- 
tern to its illogical extveme, in /rma la 
Douce. Originally a French musical of 
considerable charm, it was aiken to Lon- 
don and then to the New York stage. 
Wilder, tn turning it into a commercial 
Hollywood success, relegated the lilting 
score to the background sound wack and 
diluted the dialog from its former frank- 
ness to a series of double-cntendre wise- 
cracks. As the Parisian poule. he cast 
Shirley MacLaine and. as the policeman 
turned pimp for the love of Imma, he again 
chose Jack Lemmon. Monogamy. of 
course. eventually triumphed. as it did 
in the plav; but somehow the bite and 
buoyancy of the original story was lost 
in tranuskition to the screen. and Jack 
Lemmon was unthinkable as a jealous 
procurer, As one aitic remarked, Billy 
Wilder had gotten tnto the habit of telling 
“dirty fairy tales,” while what audieuces 
were asking for was a greater degree of 
honesty. 

Wilder, for all his seeming boldness, 
fell into the rear guard of American) di 
rectors, as a younger generation begat to 
come of age. Perhaps the best of the new 
breed was Suunley Kubrick, originally of 
the Bronx, who took a contemptuous 


view of Hollywood's pussyfooting and 
much preferred to work abroad. When 
he and his partner. James B. Harris, 
obiained the film vightsy to Viadimir 
Nabokov's controversial Lolita, they ar- 
ranged their fnanang independently and 
went tO Englind to make the picture. 
That they were able to obtain the rights 
to this famous novel at all revealed how 
uneasy the major studios sull were (in 
1962) with erotic material of undeniable 
distinction. Hollywood could be forgiven. 
however, for looking somewhat askance 
at Lolita, The book had first been pub- 
lished in France by the pornographically 
inclined Olympia Press (although Lolita 
could) by no contemporary legal define 
tion be regarded as pornographic): alter 
bemg warily imported into this country 
by travelers, it became famous: its bril- 
liance was recognized and it was finally 
published here to great acclaim. 
Kubrick, backed to the une ol 
S2.(000.000 Tor the film version, was loreed 
into a cerium amount ef compromise. 
particularly on the touchy matter of the 
ave of the nymphetic Lolita. who, im the 
novel, was assumed to be no more than 
12 or 13. For this pivotal role, Kubrick 
chose then-I1-yearold) Sue Lvon and 
left it to the audience’s imagination to 
decide what her age in the film might 
be. Most critics, as it turned out, thought 
she looked at the very least a voluptuous 
16. The question of age aside, however, 
Kubrick did manage to treat with frank- 


ness, honesty and sardome humor the 
story of Humbert Humbert, a middle- 
aged man (james Mason) fixated on 


preadolescemt girls. So compulsive were 
his somewhat esoteric sexual needs that 
he resoried to the extraordinary strata- 
gem of marrying Shelley Winters just to 
be near her nubile, provocative daugh- 
ter, After the mothers demise, the 
stepfather-daughter relationship ts turned 
inte a carnal one: but following a cross- 
country chase from one motel to the next. 
Peter Sellers. a nymphetophile in his own 
night. manages to steal the fun-loving 
Lolita away from the moody Mason. The 
ending, which shows Mason in) prison, 
is double-edged in its morality. for Mason 
is there not for his seduction of a minor 
but because he has shot to death that 
other Child molester, Peter Sellers. MGM. 
once ruled by the moralistic Louis B. 
Mayer. showed not the slightest hesita 
tion in releasing the film: since presume. 
ably everyone paid in the end one way or 
another, even the Legion of Decency did 
not condemn the picture. 

For all its excellence and daring, Lolita 
was not the trail-blazing film chat many 
of its eloquent: laudators would like to 
think. Sexual deviation of one 
another bad already begun to enter 
the neunstream of America picuremiak- 
ing, significantly in such readily assimike 
ble popularizations as Alfred) Hitchcock's 
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Psycho, a surprise hit of 1960. Its hero 
(Anthony Perkins) is a wansvestuite who 
assumes his dead mother’s dress and 
voice while stabbing to death, in a sex- 
ual frenzy, a comely miss (Janet Leigh) 
who is unfortunate enough to be taking 
a shower in his motel. When Perkins is 
ultimately trapped by the dead gul's sis- 
ter, the nature of his ailment—a murder- 
ous schizophrenia—is revealed by a police 
psychiatrist. Indeed, a goodly number of 
the films of the early Sixties could readily 
be taken for case histories of sexual aber- 
ration. The Roman Spring of Mfrs. Stone, 
based on a Tennessee Williams novella, 
cast the brilliant Vivien Leigh as an aging 
society woman, a former actress who finds 
hersell reduced to purchasing the aflec- 
tions of young Waren Beatty—and, 
when he jilts her, those of a nonde- 
script Italian who, as she cheerfully ad- 
mits, will probably end up by strangling 
her. In All Fall Down, Beatty turns up 
again. as an amoral youth with a patho- 
logical penchant lor slugging his numer- 
ous female benefactors because, we 
gather, he had a weak father and a fool- 
ish, overprotective mother. In) Summer 
and Smoke, yet another of ‘Ternnessee 
Williams’ prejudicial dissertations on the 
frailtics of woman, Geraldine Page plays 
a lonely,  spinsterish Southern — belle 


whose dormant desires are so roused by 
Laurence Harvey that she turns into a 
pushover for a passing salesman after he 
abandons her. With such Freudian char- 
acters—and = caricatures—crowding — the 
screen, 1t was only fitting that, in 1963, a 
major motion picture be devoted to the 
master himself. John Huston’s Freud, in 
fact, turned out to be not one but two 
case historices—one of Freud (stonily 
played by Montgomery Clift in a beard) 
and one devoted to Freud's fictitious first 
pauent, Cecily Koertner, who gradually 
reveals, in a series of dream sequences, 
that the reason she can't walk is because 
she wants to kill her mother, sleep with 
her dead father—and become a prostitute 
in the bargain. 

It was by now abundantly apparent to 
the film indusiry that the larger the sex- 
ual quotient of a film, the more it: was 
likely to please the public—and that un- 
der such circumstances, a cast of stellar 
names was not always necded for bait. 
New pcople lacking the credits and the 
capital to attract’ big) stars could some- 
times get independent financial backing 
by simply offering a provocative script. 
In France, a new cinematic movement— 
the New Wave—had developed in_ the 
late Filties on just such a basis, and some 
of the younger West Coast film makers 





“But gee, Howard, there must be more to 
sexual freedom than this!” 


felt understandably challenged. French 
directors on the order of Jean-Luc Go- 
dard, Louis Malle and Frangois Truffaut 
had achieved two main objectives: (1) 
They had found methods of cutting pro- 
duction costs to the bone and (2) they 
had substituted their personal moralites 
—or amorahties—for the traditional 
ones of cinema. One of the first Ameri- 
cans to emulate this approach was Leslie 
Stevens, already well established as both 
a screenwriter and a playwright. Finding 
his capital from outside the establish- 
ment sources, he directed his own story, 
Private Property, and proved, for the 
time being, that a commercially viable 
film could be made at low cost (a hte 
tle over $50,000) and without expensive 
star names. In the starring role of a lus- 
cious housewife whose husband is often 
away on business, he cast his own wile, 
Kate Manx, Lolling by her pool, lounging 
about her house, she is not aware at first 
that she is being spied upon by a pair of 
creepy young men who have invaded 
the house next door. Aroused by the all- 
too-ferching view, one of them embarks 
on a forthright seduction campaign anc, 
alter succeeding, drives the woman at 
knife point to the neighboring house to 
oblige his pal, a sexual innocent and, 
presumably, a latent homosexual, An im- 
probable and violent ending marred the 
film, but it did manage to break new 
vround with, as film critic Paul V. Beck- 
ley wrote, “its precise and psychological- 
ly persuasive detarls.” 

Produced at the same ume, although 
almost two years went by betore it found 
a release, was Alexander Singer's 4 Cold 
Wind in August: for the next several 
vears, it enjoyed the distinction of being 
the most honest erouc film made in the 
United States and is still considered a 
classic of the geme by French cinema- 
philes. Singer, whose background suik- 
ingly parallels that of his triend and 
onetime associate, Stanley Kubrick, de- 
scribed with a minimum of sensational- 
ism but a wealth of steamy detail the 
burgconing love affair between an aging 
stripper and a 17-year-old boy. They are 
drawn together in) mutual hunger, bute 
sexual satisfaction soon leads to a deeper 
réelauonship—unul the young man Jearns 
the wuth about her profession. Disillu- 
sioned and disgusted, he breaks with the 
wonkin: but through then affair, he las 
discovered his own manhood and begins 
to search for a mate of more suitable 
age. With love scenes and language that 
were remarkably frank and a striptease 
sequence that for sheer tawdry sexiness 
remains unsurpassed in American films, 
Cold Wind had the misfortune to come 
to the screen several years ahead of its 
ume. It was too American for the art. 
house trade, too open in its eroticism for 
the neighborhoods. 

Also destined for limited distribution 
was Joseph Stick's modestly budgeted 


The Savage Eye, which took a relentless- 
ly bleak view of life in Los Angeles for 
the lonely. Barbara Baxley, as a young 
divorcée, has litle choice but to pick up 
a married man and, besides having to 
endure his passionless lovemaking, must 
accompany hin-—il she is to have the 
companionship she needs—on an ciudless 
round of wrestling matches. cheap night 
clubs and strip jounts. The world she en- 
counters is hardly the world as reflected 
by Hollywood: and the film often 
scomed more auxtous to make this pornt 
than to touch the emotions. But. agai, 
the playabilitv of such films in the grow- 
ing number of offbeat art houses was 
recognized, Strick continued his off-Hol- 
lywood career by making The Balcony, 
based on Jean Genet’s  scandalrousing 
play about a surrealistic brothel catering 
to every conceivable pleasure ol the 
flesh, and then moved on to his impor- 
tant adaptation of James Joyce's Ulysses, 
about which more will be said later. 
All this creative ferment, bubbling to 
ward the evoluuon of a new American 
cinema that would not be tied to Holly 
wood and us familiar precepts. quickly 
spread to the East Coast, where Shirley 
Clarke, attached by inclinauion to the 
new school of “underground cinema,” 
revealed obviously — professional — skills 
when she made a film version of Jack 
Gelber’s long-runiumng of- Broadway play 
drug addicts, The Connection. 
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She promptly ran imto difhculties, how 
ever, because of her insistent use of the 
word “shit” in the film's dialog as a cu 
phemism for heroin. The New York State 
Board of Regents, the film-censoring au- 
thority, cracked down by denying The 
Connection a license: and it took two 
vears of appeals and counterappeals be- 
fore the movie obtained its clearance. By 


thac time, however, the whole matter 
had become academic; the New York 
censors had gone out of business. Un- 


daunted, Miss Clarke emploved the same 
inflammatory word in her next film, The 
Cool World, With a powerful use of the 
camera, she showed what life was lke 
for the fwmpen teenagers of Harlem, 
long betore race riots made her point 
even clearer. One sequence im her re 
morscless study showed a whole techage 
gay turns with an underage 
prostitute, Sincere as the film) was. it 
failed to attract kirge audiences, perhaps 
because Miss Clarke was obviously not 


taking 


capituizing ou sex and degradation but 
using these to make a trenchant com- 
ment upon contemporary society and its 
fatlure to provide any ray of hope for the 
vouthful denizens of is ghettos. In her 
most recent film, Portrait of Jason, Miss 
Clarke devotes the better part of two 
hours to a direct, on-camera ierview 
with a 30ish, bespectacled Negro male 
prosisute who, high on whiskey and 





marijuana, reveals the sordid details of 
his way of Ile with truly shattering 
candor. Although it is strong stull lor 
any wudience, the picture won considera- 
ble critical acclaim im its debut at the 
New York Film Festival list September. 

An independent theatical cinema (we 
do not speak here of the rebellious un 
derground experimental movement led 
by Jonas Mekas) tailed to develop to any 
important degree in this country. howe 
er, primarily because the exhibition out- 
lets were not actually as available as 
they had seemed to be at first. The ma 
jor disiibutors began tossing their more 
mature eflorts—both domestic and foreign 
made—imo the art houses for long 
runs, thus creating a safety valve for 
themselves against the fulminations of 
the Legion of Decency, should such de 
velop. But what was good lor the major 
studios as they edged into the field of 
artfilm production proved a near cisas- 
ter for independent film makers; show 
cases for then bold but 
unglaimorized pictures became harder to 
come by. This had the unfortunate cilect 
of putting a damper on any film produc- 
lion the usual channels. Thus. 
when a film such as Goldstein, a zany. 
inpudent allegory, was made in Chicago 
by a group of young cinema enthusiasts, 
it received few play dates. although i 
featured, among its several flippanctes. 
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an abortion scene in an apartment house 
in which the pregnant girl is adminis- 
tered to by uo ghoulish practitioners 
who make quips as they wicld their 
instruments. Similarly, Vom = Laughlin’s 
yvouthfully earnest We Are All Chnst, 
despite such graphically described | saam- 
ples of teenage degeneracy as the pro- 
longed seduction of a moronic grt in a 
church choir loft, was shown ino only 
a handful of theaters; and Laughtin’s 
backers, a group of Midwestern finan- 
ciers, were unwilling to put up the mon- 
ev required to complete his trilogy on the 
wild. wild ways of today's adolescents, 
despite the evident talent: and sincerity 
of this young writer-actor-clirector. 

‘Thus, as the theatrical outlets for such 
ambitious cllorts dried up. so did) their 
sources of financing: and the independ- 
ent film makers turned increasingly to 
the farout—but far less costly—field of 
underground cinema. A few, such as Jo- 
mis Mekas’ Guns of the Trees and 
brother Adolfas Mckay Hallelujah the 
Hills!, were made with at least one eye 
on theatrical release; but for the most 
part, the underground was content to 
remain just that. its) primkiury sources of 
income being campus sercenings by the 
numerous film soaeues ino the United 
States and late-night showings in those 
art theaters willing 10 test the limits of 
police tolerance in their communities, OF 
al the underground esoterics. the pro- 
tean Andy Warhol has come closest to 
moving imtoo the bie money with The 
Chelsea Girls (1960), a) three-and-a-hall- 
hour experiment in exouc and ecrouc 
monotony. His solution to the theater 
shortage was to rem one: and word of 
mouth about the Lesbians and similor 
fringe types in the film attracted a fairly 
wide audience, as did two other of his 
amateurish efforts. My Hustler and 7, a 
Man, both of which consisted largely of 
homosexual chatter. 

In the past few years, only an occ 
sional example of genuine achievement 
has come from the independent field and 
made its way into commercial distribu- 
tion. In Sau Francisco, the youthful John 
Korty has produced, on budgets of about 
$200,000, two delightfully fresh and off- 
beat features, The Crazy Quilt and Funny- 
man, both of which display a healthy 
reverence for convenuonal themes and 
techniques. In the former film. a termite 
exterminator marries a gual who, because 
he won't say that he loves her. goes off 
and has afkurs with several other men. 
Vhe wile returns; the husband admits 
that he loves her: and they have a child 
—-who grows up and runs away with a 
motorcyde bum. In Funnyman—a_ far 
more accomplished film—Korty follows 
the adventures of a mixed-up comic who 
is even less willing to commit himself, 
although any number of attractive girls 
are delighted to share their bread and 


904 bed with him. Studded with sophisticated 


gags and with a rare appreciation of the 
importance of sex im any social adjust- 
ment, Funanyman scored an outstanding 
success in its debut at last vear's New 
York Film) Festival. In England. an 
American independent, Gene Persson. re- 
cently produced an elecurifying adaptttion 
of LeRoi Jones’ sensational Dutchman, 
suurring his wile, Shirley Kuight. fnoan 
otherwise deserted subway car hurtling 
through the night. a sexy. miniskirted 
blomle begins to tantalize an exccedingly 
proper young Negro. At first, unsure of 
himself, the young man rejects her: but as 
she becomes more brazen. placing his hand 
on her thigh. thrusting her breast into his 
face, he becomes passionately aroused. 
Jones probably meat tbe lure of her sex- 
uality to symbolize for Negroes in general 
the dangers of succumbing to white blan- 
dishmetts. for the subway Romeo ts finally 
stabbed to death by the provocative girl. 
Here was a case of sex being used by a 
film maker not for titillation, as is the 
normal practice in’ Hollywood, but to 
iluminate—whether one accepts the pic- 
ture’s implied conclusions or wot—a con- 
temporary situation. And here was also a 
case olf virtual censorship in advance, for 
the producer had to do his filming in 
England and construct his own subway 
car there. The New York authorities re- 
fused him = permission toe use their own 
depressing facilities. 

The independent film movement las, 
within the past lew years, received occa- 
sional aid and assistance from an East 
Coast theater owner distributor, 
Walter Reade, Jr. who, when a project 
appeals 10 him, will provide as much as 
50) percent of the necessary Gipital; 
those producers he backs cin also count 
on exposure of their finished films either 
it his thearers or through his releasing 
organization. Reade’s sympathy for films 
that challenge the slatus quo ins accepti- 
able subject matter has had much to do 
with widening the range of material that 
is permitted to play in American cine- 
mas. Keenly aware of the extent of the 
so-called “mature” audience. he knew 
that ait included many young people of 
college age whose views of what consti 
tuted a real movie were far removed trom 
those of the hard-shelled Hollywoodites 
who assumed they had all the answers to 
American audience mentalities. Nor was 
Reade in the least afraid of controversial 
sexual content in films. His most  ambi- 
tious backing venture to dite has been 
on behalf of Ulysses. a lone-dreamed-of 
project. by the aforementioned Joseph 
Strick. Strengthened by Reade’s  finane- 
ing and « guaranteed release for the film, 
Sirick shot) Ulysses against authennric 
Dublin backgrounds and unhesitatingly 
used Joyce's own gamy dialog. Thus, for 
the first time im American theaters, the 
word “fuck” clearly raug out, mel- 
lifluously enunciated by Barbara Jellord 


and 


in the pivotal role of Molly Bloom. 
Strick’s adaption. while hardly up to 
the brilliance of the novel, was as faith 
ful to its erotic ovigins as could be 
expected, even though a good deal of 
Joyee’s mythic nuance missing. 
Once it was finished. Reade lined up 60 
theaters in the United States 10 show the 
film for three days at an unusually high 
iulmission price and “for mature auciences 
only.” Catholic objections were uius mol- 
lified to a degree and. after the three-day 
trial run. several theaters continued to 
show the film on a reserved-seat basis. AL 
though it encountered Inde dithculty here. 
mainly because of its supposedly “limited. 
run” exhibition policy, Ulysses—ironically 
rin into trouble abroad. Ireland banned 
uw completely and. at the 1967 Cannes 
Film Festival, where it was an invited 
entry, the festival director blacked out 
about 20 of its French subutles, deeming 
the language in wanslution Lar too shock 
ing. The United States became, in effect. 
the vanguard of those nations willing to 
allow movies a wider gamut of ex pression. 

Meanwhile, back in) Hollwwood. the 
old order was rapidly changing and the 
successes of such unmistakably adult 
fare as Aud aud Dr, Sirangelowe served 
notice that vast segments of the Amer- 
can public had) passed well beyond the 
sunitived sex of the standard Code. 
endorsed Hud was identified as 
an unmitigated rakehell who slept with 
any available female and was not above 
an attempted rape if the female proved 
less than cooperative: but audiences re: 
sponded to him because, if not precisely 
lovable, at least Hud was recoguizabls 


wal 





movie. 


human. Stanley Kubrick's Dr. Strange- 
love presented a paranoid general (Ster- 
ling Hayden) whose psychosis was clearly 
based on impotence alter sexual con- 
tact with a diseased whore, and another 
(George C. Scout) who is even more spe- 
ctheally depicted as a bull in a bedroom. 
Strong — stull. but 
loved it. In 1964, a major MGM movie, 


perhaps. wucdhences 
The Outrage, an American translation of 
Rashomon, pre- 
sented the 
same mipe scene as recalled by ue rap- 
ist, the woman, her husband 
and a passer-by. That same year, MGM 
The 


Night of the Iguana (again, trom the pro- 


Kurosawa’s memorable 


four cuillerent versions of 


ravished 
also oflercd the sensation packed 


lifte pen of ‘Tennessce Williams); tn it, 
Richard Burton played a delrocked) min- 
ister guiding buslowds of tourists through 
Mexico and shacking up with Ava Gard- 
ner between Miss Gard. 
ner, the film makes clear, keeps two 


chyagements, 


beach boys on tap for lonely evenings— 
which begin to come when Sue Lyon, 
fvesh from folita, makes a play for Bur- 
ton while her tour group is marooned it 
Burton is denounced — by 


Ava’s” hotel. 
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Miss I.von's female chaperone for con- 
duct unbecoming a minister and a gen- 
Heman—but mainly, it seems, because 
the woman herself las a Lesbian yen for 
the girl. 

Even nudity. that bugaboo of both the 
Code and the Legion, was attempted in 
LO64 ino such films as The Americantza- 
tron of Emaly and Becket; but the Code 
Adininistration prevailed upon the pro- 
ducers of the former to darken down 
and jor elimmate the revealing frames of 
James Coburn’s numerous giitriends; 
and the kuter had is bawdy bedroom 
sequence (previewed in PLAYBOY) com- 
pletely reshot, so that shapely Veronique 
Vendell might remain discreetly draped 
while sharing a bed with Peter O'Toole 
und Richard Burton. Similarly. the fol- 
lowing vear. PLAYBOY's readers saw the 
bounmieous Barbara Bouchet au naturel 
as she breasted the waves in Otto Prem- 
inger’s Ju Harm's Way. but somewhat 
more decorously garbed in the movie 
itself, And the nudist camp, which had 
unul this time remained pretty much 
the private property of the nudie-film 
producers. moved into a more public do- 
main with such films as The Prize and A 


Shot in the Dark—although, in both in- 
stances, the directors saw to it that tow: 
cls, shrubbery or Peter Sellers’ outsized 
guiter were always strategically arranged 
between the star and the camera, while 
the nude young ladies who seemed to 
mike up the bulk of the population of 
these establishments were always glimpsed 
discreetly and from afar. 


By this time. however. most industry 


observers were well aware that such re- 
strictions would soon be a thing of the 
past and that the Production Code 
would have to be liberalized to conform 
to the realities of the contemporary 
scene. Even that old ogre. the Catholic 
Legion of Decency. was putting on a 
new face. In a surprise move. late in 
1965, the Legion became the National 
Catholic Office for Motion Pictures; and 
while tt retained the annual pledge to 
the Legion made each December in 
Catholic churches, its initial statements 
indicated an intention to support worthy 
films and a widespread educational cam- 
paign to develop a new appreciation of 
the medium jwmong Catholic layinen. 
The fuse clearcut indication of — this 
change in attitude came when. in June 
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1963, the Legion expanded its A, or 
acceptable. category to encompass four 
distinct ratings. A new A-IV rating was 
invented specifically to indicate approval 
for mature adults of those films that, de- 
spite their inclusion of sexual episodes, 
could be regarded as basically moral in 
intent, 

In explanation of its sullrestrictive 
policy toward nudity in films, the Legion 
issucd a statement in 1965 that read in 
part, “In ttsell, mudity is not immoral and 
has long been recognized as a legitimate 
subject in painting and sculpture. How- 
ever, in the very different medium of the 
motion picture. it is never wi arlisuic ne- 
cessity, The long history of film produc- 
lion proves that dramatic and artistic 
eflect has been achieved without re- 
course to nudity in motion-picture treat- 
ment. Phe temptation for hlm makers to 
explon the prurient appeal to nudity in 
this mass medium is so great that any 
concession to its use, even for otherwise 
valid reasons of art. would lead to wide 
abuse. For this reason, the National Le- 
gion of Decency will continue to apply 
the policy of resisting every effort to em- 
ploy nudity in film production. Though 
some miy regard this policy as rigid and 
perhaps arbitrary, it is a policy which is 
mothe best interests of the national com- 
munity and of the motion-picture indus- 
try itself.” 

‘This prudish policy, however, was not 
always rigorously applied; one notable 
exception was in the case of Cleopatra, 
ihe most expensive extravaganza ever 
made aud one that seriously endan- 
gered the financial position of the 20th 
Century Fox studios. The sequence that 
cused so much agitation in the Legion 
over whether or not to condemn the film 
was one featuring the nude Elizabeth 
Taylor sprawled face down on a massage 
table. her dimpled buttocks revealed to 
the world at large. The Legion spanked 
the picture for “its continual emphasis 
upon immodest costuming throughout,” 
but pointedly refrained from mentioning 
the bare bottom of its star. It was hinted 
10 Fox that only the company’s financial 
crisis kept the picture from being con- 
demmed ouwnright. A lew vears hater, 
another Fox film. The Bible, was also 
spared Catholic censure. even though 
Adam and Eve strolled bare-bottomed 
through their hazy Eden. Here, the Le- 
gion bowed to higher authority for the 
mude scene—the Bible itself, 

The greatest furor over Catholic cen- 
sorship came in 1965, when the Legion 
condemned a serious American film, The 
Pawnbroker, At briel 
scenes Contaming nudity, one showing a 
Jewish woman being humiliated sexually 
by German officers in) a concentration 
camp: the other, a view of a younp Ne- 
gro prostitute’s breasts as she ollered 
herself to the dead) woman's husband, 
now a pawnbroker im New York's Span- 
ish Harlem. As Judy Stone, a writer for 


issue were two 


Ramparts, described the latter seene: 
The homely young Negro prostitute stood 
there, in the sad, shabby Harlem pawn. 
shop where people deposited old dreams in 
order 10 survive one more day of reality. 
She looked pleadingly at the pawnbrok- 
cr. a man numbed by concentration 
camps beyond all seduction or appeal. 
and swiftly bared her breasts. She did it 
with almost innocent pride im the only 
beauty she possessed and with an untouch- 
able dignity.” The scene was crucial to 
the meaning of the film. for the shock of 
the exposure forced the pawnbroker to 
recall the image he had tried to lorget— 
his glimpse of his wile being shamed by 
a Nazi officer—and it began the restora- 
tion of his long-repressed human emo- 
tions. The Legion's view was that giving 
approval to The Pawnbroker would be 
tantamount to opening the floodgates 1o 
a wave of nudity in’ American’ films, 
“Nudity would become just as common 
as blowing your nose.” was the way 
Monsignor Little. then the Legion's 
excautive secretary, expressed’ it. 

The Legion dul not retreat from its 
position, m spite of widespread dissen- 
sion «among Catholics over the Con- 
demned raung—wluch. in effect, was a 
directive to the nation’s more than 
45,000,000 Catholics to avoid the film is 
an occasion for sin, The film's producers, 
Ely Landau and Roger Lewis, forsook 
the usual course of compromise with the 
Legion, a traditional form of bargaming 
during which the Legion, upon consulta- 
tion with producers. would sometimes 
apree to a less severe rating m return for 
cuts of the offending portions. Instead, 
Landau chose to battle not only the 
Legion but the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion. which had denied his film a Code 
Seal. His recourse here was to demand iat 
hearing by the Association’s Board of 
Appeals, a group of industry leaders who 
alone had the power to rescind a ruling 
by the Code Administration. Actually, 
Geollrey Shurlock. the Code Administra- 
tor, had quite deliberately left the mat- 
ter up to the Appeals Board to decide; 
for in his own view, The Pawnbroker 
was neither a vulpar nor an indecent pic- 
ture. But he had indicated to Landau 
that any change of policy with regard to 
the Code imjunctions against nudity 
would have to be authorized not by him 
but by the Board. Landau marshaled his 
arguments, ported out that New York 
State had licensed the film intact and 
that its chicl censor (this was shorily 
before state) censorship was declared 
unconstitutional) had commented, “The 
nudity evokes reactions of bitterness and 
pathos, not croticism.”” The Board met, 
viewed the film and, alter an cloquent 
delenuse of it by Joseph L. Mankiewicz, 
granted its Seal of Approval. As Mian- 
kiewicz told a writer afterward, the film 
al issue “was not any one of the block- 
buster dirty pictures made by a major 
company for tremendous profits. It was 





“Well, who are we robbing of their initiative today?” 


made by a small independent with no 
public stockholders. Thus, there was at 
hand 3 golden opportunity to demon- 
strare that the morality of the motion 
picture ‘industry’ was a shining and 
untarnished force for the public good. By 
beaung the brains out of one tndependent 
producer who couldn't matter less, they 
would stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
Church and parent groups as they 
stamped out sin. And then continue with 
the five or six or ten versions of Harlow 
or similar spirttually uplifting projects 
they were contemplating.” 

The breach that resulted between the 
Motion Picture Association and the Le- 
gion was soon lessened as bargaining 
sessions on behalf of other hlms got un- 
der way. The Carpetbaggers, for one, 
was saved from Legion condemnation 
when Carroll Baker, at first shot in the 
nude. was clothed in a nearly transpar- 
ent black negligee for the scene in which 
she seduced her rugged stepson (George 
Peppard) immediately after che death of 
her husband. The Legion won again 
when a scream was climinated from the 
sound track of Sylva as Carroll Baker is 
beimg raped by her stepfather, Aldo Ray. 
And. irony of ironies, within two years 
after The Pawnbroker had played the art 
houses and recouped its investment, a 
new distributor, planning to put the film 
into general release. eather cut or re- 
framed the nude scenes, resubmitted the 


film to the National Catholic Othce for 
Motion Pictures and came away with an 
A-IIT rauing. Thus, what bad started as it 
firm stand against both the Legion anil 
the Code ended up as another version of 
the same old compromise. 

Whatever its motives for making an 
issue Of The Pawnbroker. however, the 
Code Administration had come under 
relentless attack from all quarters of the 
industry because of it. Ensuing discus. 
sions between industry leaders and the 
Code Administration now aimed at a 
complete revision of that pious docu- 
ment. Phe new president of the Motion 
Prcture Association, Jack J. Valenti, 
formerly au assistant to the President of 
the United States. took the bull by the 
horns and called for the outright dump 
ing of all the old injunctions. On Sep 
tember 20. 1966, the Motion Picture 
Assoctiitions announced with considerable 
fandare “A Great Historic Landmark.” 
The old Code was dead aud a new Code 
was born. The Seal matin 
tuned, but it would now be pranted 
according to a brief “Deckuration of Pritt 
ciples” and a brief set of “Standards Lon 
Producion.” “These standards. to be 
sure, were not much different from the 
old. but they were not spelled out in any 
great derail and they mainly counseled 
good taste and restraint. Geotlrey Shur- 
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lock retained his office as Code Adminis- 
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trator—an unenviable position, since the 
“yood taste” that henceforth would 
guide the industry would be primarily 
his own. 

Just before the new Code went into 
cleat. another hassle occurred within 
the Association over granting its Seal to 
the Warner Bros. adaptation of Edward 
Albee’s Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?, 
the salty dialog of which had been re- 
tained almost intact by its producer and 
screenwriter, Ernest’ Lehman. Here. it 
was not nucity that raised doubts in the 
minds of Shurlock and Valenti but lan- 
wuage that, although well spoken by a 
cast that included Richard Burton and 
Kizabeth Tavlor. was undeniably rough. 
Valenti. in effect. became the final arbi- 
ter. in his first major task as president of 
the Association. OL the picture itsclf, he 
asked litthe—imerelv the changimg of a lew 
lines of dialog. But he also asked) Win 
ner Bros, to release the film with a “For 
Mature Audiences” tag in its advertising 
and a similar warning to be apphed by 
exhibitors. “The N.C. O. MOP. gave Vie 
lemti its tacit approval by awarding the 
fila an A-IV rating. Alter a good deal of 
havgling, some minor changes were made, 
the tenor of which can be judged by the 
substitution of the phrase (spoken by 
Burton) “Goddamu voul” lor “Screw 
vou!” Oddly enough. the word “screw” 
was allowed to remain when used hater 
Ht its more physical sense. Stanley haull- 
mann. reviewing the film lor The New 
York Times, called it “one of the most 
scithingly honest American films ever 
made”: but fudith Crist. in the rival New 
York World Journal Tribune. suddenly 
turned moralistic and told her readers 
that “we are reduced to the nasty voveur- 
ism that scems well on its wav to dominat- 
... A good many of her 
readers, however—and millions of others 
who had never heard of AMliss Crist— 
scemed to enjoy being reduced to nasty 
voyeurs: for Who's Afraid of Virginta 
Woolf? became one of the major smashes 
of 1906. 

It was apparent that the only eflective 
form of censorship surviving was scit- 
censorship. Fihn companies and the film 
makers with whom they contracted some- 
times preferred to plav it safe. as when 
Columbia and Carl Foreniuin thought it 
best 10 eXcIse some eye-opening nude 
views of Elke Sommer from The Vielors 
or, more recently. when ALGM decided to 
cut down on some ol the bed shots of An- 
gic Dickinson in Point Blank, Whe wacky. 
irreverent What's New, Pussyeat?, which 
fcatured a good many lecherous lugh jinks, 
toned down its tnitimations of copulation 
mm tome for its release. presumably out of 
deference to the N.C. O. M. P.: and War- 
ners reduced to a minimum the generous 
displiv of Faye Danawavy’s epidermis that 
originally opened Bounmie and Clyde. But 
there was now no clearcut pattern for 


Hie MOVICZOrNY. 





903 compliance with Catholic objections, as 


it became more and more apparent that 
the bovcou power of the N.C.O. MP. 
was relauvely ineHectual, parnicubaly after 
its © riunes on both Hurry Sundown 
and) Blow-Up failed notably to keep 
either the films or the customers out of 
the theaters. Aus Me, Stupid has often 
been cited as a demonstration of this 
power, but it was actually the American 
public that had turned thumbs down 
on the picture. ‘Tony Richardson's The 
Lowed One, a heavily sauric view of 
mortuary customs m California, Cored lit- 
He better: bur this mav well have been 
because mass audiences failed to dig 
such arcane. necrophilic jokes as the one 
in Which high-ranking Army officers are 
given the opportumty to cohabit with 
some scantily clad showgirls in a funeral 
parlor—using the satin-pillowed coflins, 
ol course. A more subtle moment of crot- 
ica occurred im that film when Bobby 
Morse surreptitiously Kissed the mpple 
of a nude statue, Richardson's tmplicd 
point bemg that had it been a real gol 
and a fleshly nipple. the same act would 
not have been permitted on the sereen. 
What he was really kidding was what 
writer-producer Norman Lear once termed 
“the American film makers’ unrealistic 
and Kittenish attinudes toward sex.” 

Yet there is no doubt that the range of 
the permissible has vastly widened on 
the American screen. H the presentation 
of nuditv sull causes qualms—flor some 
industry leaders, vigilance  commitices 
and parent-teacher groups have jomed the 
N.C.) OM. P. in its fight against undue 
ex posure—whar was once Known as illic: 
it scx has become commonplace in films 
today. So cleamimaged a star as Julie 
Audvews made flagrant unmarried love 
in Lhe Americantzation of Emily, her 
vift to the bovs on their way to the baule 
fronts. Both Tuesday Weld and) Ann- 
Margret bedded down (separately) with 
Steve McQueen in) The Cincinnati Kid, 
wd bdizabeth Taylor had a’ shameless 
alfar with the married clerical headmas- 
ter of a school (Richard Burton) in The 
Sandpiper, She also posed nude for a 
beamuk artist anc pust managed to cover 
herself. inadequately, when Richard 
Burton walked in. The situation was re- 
versed recently in) The Comedians: In 
that adaptation of Graham Green's nov- 
el. Miss Taylor is married to Peter Usti- 


nov but has a prolonged, passionate 
examarital fling with a hotelkeeper 
pkived = by—you guessed = t—Richard 
Burton. 


Perversion is also becoming an oon 
creasingly popular plot clement in Amer- 
icatt films. The Group. an adaptation of 
Mary McCarthy's best-selling novel, in- 
troduced Candy Bergen quite opeuly as 
the group's resident | Lesbisnu—right 
down to her wearing a derby. (There 
was also a rather surprising shot of one 
ol the gitls) breast-feeding her baby. 
Ouo Preminger’s Hurry Sundown not 


too delicately implicd a more esoteric bit 
of erotica as Jane Fonda suggestively 
mouths Michael Caine’s saxophone reed. 
Marlon Brando is depicied as, at the very 
least, a latent homosexual in Reflections in 
a Golden Eye, which goes on to include 
nymphomania, fetishism, voyeurism and a 
workin who has satpped off her nipples 
with garden shears in its Gutalog of aberra- 
tions. And in The Fox. viewers actually 
saw oon the screen. uncut, what rPLraysoy 
readers previewed on these pages, includ. 
ing a long Lesbian kiss bernween Sandy 
Dens and Anne Heywood and an equal: 
ly protracted sequence in which a totally 
nude Miss Hevwood masturbates before a 
bathroom mirror, Miscegenation. once 
shunned by the film makers. has also been 
featured in several recent: independent 
hlms—among them, Sweet Love, Biller, 
which includes a long sequence showmg a 
white gil and a Negro man attempting to 
work out their sexual hang-ups in bed. The 
biggest breakthrough in this area. however, 
has beca in Stanley Kramer's Guess Who's 
Commg to Dinner, costarring Katha- 
rine Hepburn. Sidney Potier and the late 
Spencer Tracy. Mr. Poitier is the surprise 
guest. and the end of the film has him 
not only marnving white Katharine 
Houghton (in real life. the niece of Miss 
Hepburn) but actually sharing with her 
a genume kiss of passion. 

Presumably, hardly a barrier remains 
for the American screen. including the 
frank showing of copulation. After all, 
ordinary lovemaking can have litle 
shock value lelt when, as a plot twist in 
the frenetic Pomt Blank. Lee Marvin 
persuades svelte Augie Dickinson to dis- 
tract a closely guarded enemy by going 
to bed with the fellow. At the precise 
moment of Marvin enters the 
room and taps him on the shoulder. On 
Miss Dickinson's perspiring face is an 


orgasm. 


indication that she has not been totally 
unresponsive. In the scene that lollows, 
as Marvin slugs it out with the eangster, 
Angie is clearly seen in the background 
coolly climbing into her clothes, 
Today. even the strictures against on- 
screen nudity are being constantly 
Back in 1962, when MGM was 
filming Mutiny on the Bounty in Vahiti. 
the mative girls were carclully titted with 


tested. 


what the crew relerred to. with simple 
descriptiveness. as “titty cups’ —small 
flaps of flesh-coloved material that were 
glued to the breasts. Not only did they 
appear to be the real ching on camera but 
they set a whole new fashion for the 
island. No such tripperies three years lat- 
er. however. when Hawai was on loca- 
tion. Perhaps because they were already 
aware of the pending changes in the 
Code, the producers included scenes 
showing a bevy of vouthful Hawaiian 
girls. their breasts Hopping prettily and 
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bravely, racing toward a shipload of sex- 
starved sailors. Neither the Code officials 
nor the N.C. QO. M.P. voiced the slightest 
objection. In The Professronals, Richard 
Brooks included several long shots ol 
Mexican gil, already 
branded as the camp's ofhcial whore, 
brazenly displaying her her 
roisterme companions. Both Harrict An- 
dersson as the ovmphomamncal wile in 
The Deadly Affary awd ladylike Eleanor 
Parker as au emmasculating. alcoholic wife 
in dn American Dream protiered tuantaliz- 
ine side views of their naked selves without 
raising objections. Ou the other hand, to 
confuse the issue. the N.C. OL M. P. has 
recently condemned such releases as Re- 


a big-bosomed 


wires to 


flections ina Golden Eye. Beach Red and 
The Titp becuse cach contaimed what i 
felt was an excess of nuditv. Jack Valent 
agreed with a reporter shortly after the 
new Code went une cect that bare breasts 
could be deemed decent in one film and 
decent in another. 

In 1967, an equally serious crisis 
presemed inelf over the question of 
whether the male and the female posterior 


had equal privileges in) movies. For a 
long time, Hollvwood had) been in the 
habu of exhibiimg female derri¢res in 
the export versions of its movies and 
chnninating them from domestic prints, 
in line with both Code and Legion wish- 
vs i this matter. As recently as 1965, alter 
uomidnight swim in a state fish hatchery 
with uvo blonde strippers from Las Ve- 
gas, Suc Ann Langdon and Hope Holiday. 
Henry Fonda and Glenn Ford gallantly 
shield the girls’ shapely derrieres from the 
camera's searching eve with their cow- 
bov hats. When the revised Code come 
along, however, it contamed no clear-cut 
definition of undue exposure. Twenticth 
Century-Fox, therefore, ma Doris Diy 
comedyamelodramatithed = Caprice, 
cided to breach the bottom) barrier—not 
Miss Dav’s yeur, it 
should quickly be emphasized, but with 
that belonging to Irene Tsu, a Shanghai- 
born beauty. Miss Tsu had dived into a 


de- 


with saUcrosutict 


swimming pool where the pelvic poruon 
bikini The 
camera recorded the result, much to the 
N.C. O. M. P.’s displeasure. Fox, perhaps 


of her became dislodged. 





“Mabel? Yow ll never guess what just 
flew through my window...” 


remembering the Legion's earlier kind- 
ness in the case of Cleopatra, agreed to 


snip the offending footage, although 
to oungradously pointed out that the 
N-CLOLM.P. had recently approved 


Clysses, which displaved the bare bottoms 
of iwo of its male characters: and that 
Georgy Gol had goticu by, even though 
Alun Bates had dearly shown his. In 
actual faci. im Zorba the Gireck (1904), 
Authony Quinn had already revealed his 
posterior to the camera. and was probably 
the first major star to do so on the domes- 
tic screen. By 167, however, with Kark 
Douglas’ dimpled rear briefly visible in 
The War Wagon, Paul Newman's in 
Cool Hand Luke and Peter Fonda's far 
more so in The Trip, the sight had be- 
come such a commonplice that the Rever- 
end Pauick J. Sullivan, the new executive 
sccreuny of the N.C.O.M. P.. found it 
necessary to explain the Charch’s view: 
“A brief shot of a male derricre is not 
going to present a problem to a normal 
individual.” he said. Exposure of the fe- 
mile rear, on the other hand. was “pru- 
riewtly”  stimulaung. Reflections ina 
Golden Eye solved the problem lor every- 
one by impartially offering  gencrous 
(hisplavs of both. Since that time, the 
problem—if ever nto actually was one— 
has ceased to exist. In The President's 
Analyst, lovely Jill: Banner, naked as a 
jay bard, takes an idyllic) stroll with 
James Coburn, the camera to the—and 
on her—rear. And if the long-awaited 
film version of John Cheever’s Pie Swoon 
mer is ever released. the manly buttocks 
of Burt Lancaster will abo be on display. 

Ito as no comenence that all three 
pictures, Clysses, Georgy Gol and Re- 
flections. were abroad, al- 
though financed with Amerncan money. 
Since the carly Sixties, “runaway pro- 


produced 


ductions” had begun to plague the Hol- 
lywood union. Some producers nmiue 
their films abroad labor 
cheaper, and others because they could 
partial fnumeme lor the pictures 
through government such as 
Britan’s generous Eady Plan. But the 
mmevitable result was that Amertem film 
makers, in closer comiuct with thei Eu- 
ropezn counterparts—and far removed 


bcouuse Wits 
get 


subsiclies, 


from daily home-otlice supervision—be- 
gan to turn out pictures that were offen 
thematically more mature and pictorially 
fur more stimuluing thine those being 
ground out ino the Tlotlywood studios, 
Concomitamidy. Amencan films beceume 
inercasingly intenmiaional mn outlook aad 
in fact. Roger Vadim’'s stvlish. crovic The 
Game Is Over, lor cxample. featuring 
Jane Fonda in) almost total dishabille 
through most of the footage, was pro- 
Pans for Columbia. 
metke it a) French film, or 
Even more international 
Blow-Up. timed in London 
Ineglish and oan Jtalian 


Docs this 
American? 
MGNIs 
with an 
director. 
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Michelangelo Antonioni. Purely as a mat- 
ter of convenience, we propose to discuss 
these pictures in our next installment, on 
the foreign films of the Sixties; creative 
control, not financing, we feel should be 
the deciding criterion in determining a 
film's nationality, 

A stinking indication of the pervasive- 
ly internauional nature of film making in 
the Sixues is to be found in the stunnme 
commerciul success of the James Bond 
fitms—made in England by English di- 
rectors but backed by the American cash 
of United Arusts and, for Casino Roy- 
ale, of Columbia. By the end 1967, 
the five Bond films—plus Casino Roy- 
ale, which leatured no fewer than six 
James Bonds (not including Scan Con- 
neryj—had grossed close to $90,000,000 
m the American market alone. Home 
grown Bond imitators quickly appeared, 
all of them equally adrom at seducing 
heroines and = villainesses alike. Among 
those sentenced to this agreeable Bond- 
age were Dean Martin as the liquored, 
lecherous Mitt Helm of The Silencers: 
James Coburn as the all-knowing Flint 
ol Our Man Flint, who keeps his lux- 
uriously gidgeted penthouse well stocked 
with rare. whuskies and four well- 
stacked Lucdyfriends; James Garner in 4 
Man Could Get Killed: Michael Caine as 
the detached, somewhat seedy Harry 
Palmer of The Jpcoress bile and Funeral 


m Berlin, Robern Vaughn as a CIA 
type in| The Venetian Affair; Michael 
Connors spoofing the spool in’ Ass the 


Gils and Make 
for a further switch, 


Them Die: and even, 
Monica Vitti as an 


op-art adventuress turned = supersleuth 
in Modesty Blase, filmed in’ England 
by 20th Century-Fox. The rampant 


umorality in this Cinematic genre presents 
a cunous fantasy reversal of prevailing 
sexual mores. Heroes are not only per- 
mitted but expected to take their sex 
where they find a; and the only matung 
habit demed them is mariage. The im- 
perturbable  self-sulhciency of the male 
invariably brings out che rutting instinct 
in the female, these films assure us, and 
the girls frequently offer chemselves with- 
out sO much as a formal ttroduction. 
The huge audiences for such pictures are 
thus able to participate vicariously in ad- 
ventures quite contrary to their real-life 
conventional patterns and achieve thereby 
the wish fulfillment of their most erouc 
dreams. 

Curiously, it is possible to sce in the 
sexuality of these hlms the projection, on 
a far more grandiose and sophisticated 
the themes and approaches 
noted earher ino this series in the mucie 
hims. James Bond. after all, 
nothing more than a logical extension of 
Bachelor Tom Peeping: and such films as 
A Guide for the Married Man incorpo- 
rate most of the bad jokes about the in- 
stant availabilitv. of females that have 
been part of the nudie wend ever since 


level, of 


IS, In a Way, 
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“Say, Marge 


The Immoral Mr. Teas. The dillerence is 
that today’s heroes both look and touch. 
Snnikely, the  sadomesochistic delights 
that stud the Boud films seem merely an 
Clevation of the cruder terrors spelled 
out am the evele of sexplottation picrures. 
Some confirmation of this fusion may be 
found in the films of a small independent 
firm. American International. that has in 
recent challenged the 
sway of the majors in’ the exhibtuon 
field. Sticking carefully to the lowest of 
lndeets, the firm's heads. James Nicholson, 
Samuel Arkofl and the late Lou Russofl, 
culy in the Sixties invented the beach 
purty pictures to Gupuitlize on such fads as 
surfing. scuba diving and the numerous 
dances engendered by the twist. Butlt up 
as Stars for these films. but nowhere else, 
were the bosomy Annerte Funicello and 
shock-headed Frankie Avalon. So suc 
cessful were these quickies that even the 
major compaies cranked out several 
bigver-budgeted imitations—such as Et- 
vis Presley's Gol Happy lor MGM. A 
variint of the beach-party films were the 
twist movies that, with titles such as 
Twist All Night and Twist Around the 
Clock, also had a brief vogue. If the new 
dancing was the lure of these films, their 
choreographic action was mainly rele- 
gated by the camera to regions below 
the belt, thus raising the buttocks to the 


vears seriously 


912 vank of a primary crogenous zone. 


here's a nice young couple who saw our 
ad for the wife-swapping club.” 


By the middle of the decade. even 
when heralded as a “Bare As You Dare 
Exposé About What) Happens When 
10,000 Kids Meet on 5000 Beach Blankets” 
—almost nothing, as it turned out—the 
beach-party pictures were regarded by 
the kuls as too tame. But now Nicholson 
and Arkolf had something else to offer. 
American Tnternational 
they said, with “reflecting the exciing 
social changes, crises. mationalizatious 
and adjustments of society mm our time.” 
This reflection was to occur, principally, 
in the nation’s 3000) drive-in) theaters, 
where kids, avid to know what 
going on in the way of changes and ad- 
jusiments im society, were wont to 
throng of an evening—although there 


was concerned. 


Wials 


were those suspicious souls who won- 
dered if the occupants of the cars always 
kept their eves religiously on the screen. 
The first of AUs “social” films was The 
Wild Angels (1966), made by a low- 
budget specialist mm movie shock treat 
ment, Roger Corman, Led by begogeled 
Peter Fonda, a gang of motorevcle cult- 
ists weartng leather jackets emblazoned 
with swastikas goes in for such pastimes 
as raping a Negro nurse ina hospital and 
desancufving a church for a funeral 
service for one of its number. The pas- 
tor. bound and gagged. has to look on at 
the cnusumg orgy. one of the highlights 
of which is the gang-banging of the 


dead cyclist’s girllricnad: amid the melee, 
the corpse is stowed against the wall, a 
cigarette) dangling from = its blue lips. 
The teenage market had been gauged 
correctly: $6,000,000 came in at the box 
office. The film also had the honor of 
opening the arty Venice Film Festival that 
year, presumably for its forthright reflec- 
uion of American belivioral patterns. 

AE continued to follow the headlines 
with films called Riot on Sunset Stitp, 
Thunder Alley and Devil's Angels. a 
sequel to their wildly successlul The 
Weld Angels, With a third film) about 
California cvclists, Born Losers, it began to 
look as though that state was about to be 
taken over by rampaging motorcyclists. 
Luckily, however. in this last film. a good: 
guy loner manages to cramp their style, 
thhough not belore they have ruped sev- 
eral pretty young things. In fact. so tilled 
with rapine was the movie that even the 
real Hells Angels complanied that they 
were being given a bad name. Cornnan, 
ever a serious student of the comtem- 
porary scene, next turned his atten 
tion to the psychedelic world with The 
Prep, in which Peter Fonda again wits 
suarred. (The previous year, Paramount 


laud made a tentative move out this 
divection with The Swinger, in’ which 


Ann Miogret was implausibly cast as an 
mecent yout writer who finds it neces- 
sary to stage an allout orgy—including a 
fish of nude body painting—in order to 
convince a skeptical editor thew a: fictitious 
Short story of hers ts really autobtographt- 
cal.) Corman’s movie included not only 
orgies but a protracted LSD-induced hal- 
lucinanion that just happened to melude 
scenes from old) Roger Corman horror 
movies. Although outright nudity had 
been eschewed tn the past by Corman and 
Al, it was deemed necessary in The Trip. 
because of the sexual nature of several of 
the hallucinations, to include it for res 
sons of “imtegrity”” Accordingly, as men. 
tioned carlier, Fonda's tans were treated 
lo a glimpse of his backside and also to 
extensive views of him coupling with his 
wile (Susan Strasberg) and a strange etrl 
he met ata party. The latter encounter, 
unlike the others, was not a dream se- 
quence, The girl admitted to having “a 
sexual ching going with people on acid” 
—something new mm erotic kicks in the 
cinema. A Catholic condemnation of the 
film. it should be moted, had no eflect on 
its theater bookings. By 1967, the once- 
dreaded C rating had lost its power to 
scare, 

N.C. O. M.P.’s) Father Sullivan told 
a Variety reporter. “TE there was a) clas. 
sification system that worked, we would 
reconsider our position on nudity.” But 
Classification measures introduced in) the 
legislatures of 25 states during the Sixties 
had all failed to pass. partially becanse the 
Mouon Picture Assoaation itself foughe 


fiercely against them. By 1967, legal classi- 
fication, although it sull has many propo- 
nents, seemed all but a dead issue. The 
kind of classification that appears to be 
closest to general adoption ts litthe morc 
than a labeling system. “Suggested for Ma- 
ture Audiences” is the phrase now used by 
many exhibitors to warn that the fare on 
their screens is not meant for childish 
mentalities, and parents fearful of the 
corruptive influences of movies may tke 
heed if they wish. Should the film indus- 
uy prove willing to go further and Jabel 
its films according to their suitability lor 
varying age groups. the time may not be 
far off when the N.C.O. M. P. will drop 
its Condemned classification altogether, 
But at the end of 1967, it looked as 
though the issue was not going to be that 
easily resolved, and for basic economic 
reasons. The more film companies define 
the audience for a particular film, the 
narrower that audience becomes—with 
a corresponding reduction in receipts, At 
a time when production costs continue to 
spiral, such a voluntary abnegation of 
income seems less than likely. Indeed. 
the Motion Picture Association has stur- 
dily refused to term its SMA (Sug- 
gested for Mature Audiences) appellation 
a form of classification at all: it. is 
meant, so the Assoaauou maintuuns, 
purcly for information and, in that sense, 
as a guide for parents. One large news- 
paper, the Los Angeles Times, noucing 
the impasse and favoring a degree of 
classification, has taken to publishing its 
own ratings of current movies. 

It has now become apparent that con- 
trol over the intent and content of mo- 
tron pictures is all but futile. 

American film makers have now only 
themselves to blame for any moral cant 
or hypocrisy in their films. Code Admin- 
istrator Shurlock has himself declared 
that no subject matter is out of bounds, 
the ouly strictures being “in the arcas of 
integrity, good taste and a decent con- 
sideration for the sensibilities of the au- 
dience to which the film was addressed.” 
Even the American movie comedy. one of 
the principal repositories of outmoded 
morality, has begun to respond to this 
new lreedom. a notable case bemg Stun- 
ley Douen's recent Two for the Road. In 
it, Audrey Hepburn and Albert Finney 
are seen having a premarttal affair and, 
after they are married. both engage in 
adulterous relationships; — nevertheless, 
despre the stresses and strains that these 
impose on their marriage, it survives, No 
complaints were heard from any quarter. 
In Barefoot in the Park, Jane Fonda por- 
trays a forthright girl who demonstrates 
to her stully husband that a happy mar- 
riage must include an active sex life: and 
in Any Wednesday, Miss Fonda (again) 
plays a Kept woman who, for common- 


sensical reasons, displays no false modesty 
over her equivocal position. No one in 
the film—or in the movie houses— 
seemed unduly shocked in’ either in- 
stance. More recently, a brace of  suc- 
cessful comedies have been built around 
the loss of tunocence for a young male. 
Dustin Hoffman, the half-pint hero of 
Mike Nichols’ The Graduate, finds him- 
self being seduced—reluctandly at first— 
by the voracious wile of his father’s 
business partner, What makes the situa- 
tion less than satisfactory is that he then 
falls im love with the woman's nubile 
daughter, Katharine Ross. Similarly, 
despite the vigilance of his dominecring 
parents, Peter Kastner manages to lose his 
virginity to a Greenwich Village lass in 
You're a Big Boy Now—and the picture 
makes it an occasion for rejoicing. not 
moralizing, The face that this film) was 
shot completely on location in New York 
by a young director, Francis Ford Coppola 
—whose previous directorial experience 
had been confined largely to nudies 
and) =souniversity-based student — films—is 





indicative of the new freedom the studios 
are now affording fresh talent. 

One large question remaining — is 
whether the American film will be able 
to match in maturity and sophistication 
the new freedom it has won. With con- 
trols removed, with the Code not much 
more than a public-relations gesture, 
American film makers cin now, if they 
honestly so desire, treat their subjects 
with candor and integrity. If they fail to 
respond to this opportunity, it may be 
out of a cynical, greedy commercialism 
—or because of a puritanical strain sull 
residing in a good many areas of the na- 
tional consciousness and which thev, too. 
possess. But the prospects seem good 
that they will not fail to meet the chal- 
lenge, Only time will tell. 


In the next installment of “The Histo- 
ry of Sex mi Cinema.” authors Knight 
and Alpert examine the unprecedented 
eroticism—and unex purgated ex posure— 
of foreign films in the permisstve Sixties. 
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SNOBS GUIDE (continued from page 103) 


quite go together. Have cuffs on your 
trousers. Have The Floating Opera and 
The Sot-Weed Factory in a prominent spot 
on your bookshelf, but say you hated 
Giles Goat-Boy. Drive a Morgan Plus-4 
with international plates and a loud muf- 
iter. Smoke Bulgarian cigarettes with gold 
lips. Support listener-sponsored FM radio. 
but never find the time to listen to it. 
kat in tiny, scruffy cthnic restaurants 
where you heard the food was really 
superb but which youve found to be 
prey average all 12 times you've caten 
there. Know the full names of at least 
two cameramen from the following coun- 
tries: Poland, India. Brazil and = Na- 
tionalist China. Always talk about the 
clirector of the film: rather than the star, 
unless the star is over 40 and unknown. 
Keep mumbling things like “Jump cut,” 
“Tes out of synch” and “Herman Wein- 
bere.” OK comments on (1) Fellini: “I 
love him best when he loves himself 
least: (2) Antonioni: “To am) becoming 
bored with his boredom”: (3) Restnais: 
“A commendable fiir for the obvious.” 


HOW TOGO TO A CLASSIC FILA 
THAT ISAT LEAST 20 YEARS OLD 


Have jong hair and a micely combed 
mustache. Wear four-and-a-halfanch ues 


with bright daffodil designs. Wear a vest 
and an antique pocket watch on a chain. 
Work at design or free-lance wriung. 
Live in an old) brownstone with bare 
wood floors, white walls and antique 
furniture that you picked up in_ the 
country or from the Salvation Army for a 
song und refinished yourself. Have a big 
antique clock on the wall with a noisy 
pendulum and a Roman-numeraled face 
that somebody once loused up with steel 
wool, Order bourbon neat and vell at the 
waiter for putting ice in it. Be able to 
give a detailed description—using words 
such as “priceless.” “quintessential” and 
“visibility’—of at least 12 | slapstick- 
comedy routines from obscure Beu Turpin 
and early Laurel and Hardy two-rcelers. 
Never talk about Von Stroheim as any- 
thing but a director. When vou sit with 
someone at a classic film, keep saying, 
“Now watch what he does with Mis,’ 
every five or six minutes. OK comments 
on (1) Garbo: “T saw her trying to cash a 
check Jast week in the A&P": (2) Chap- 
lin: “Great comedy transcends mere 
ideology; (3) Valentino: “Scratch a Don 
Juan and find a latent homosexual’: (4) 
Bovart: “Without Bacall as a foil, he 
never could have attained full expression 
of his talents.” 





“With me you always act like sex is dirty!” 


HOW TO GO TO AN OPERA 


Be a lady in a long dress and a sum- 
mer fur and Jots of diamonds, or ber 
stully husband who is not in’ trade, or 
two clegant young men with perfect: dic 
tion and secret smiles. Or be a gentile 
psychiatrist. or an Italian barbershop 
owncr. Refuse to sit anywhere but the 
upper balcony. on the premise that any 
diva worth her salt should) be able to 
project that Kir. Despise Rudolph Bing 
and Lincoln Center. Be scornful of Thal: 
ian grand opera, but admit that Verdi's 
music almost makes up for his contempt 
for the human voice. Carry a buttered 
cdition of The Victor Book of Operas 
and pretend to look something = up— 
with a small pocket’ pen light—during 
the first baritone’s solo. Own a collection 
of one-sided gramophone discs with so- 
los by Caruso, Chaliapin, Galli-Curci, 
Farrar and = McCormack, which you 
never play because they're irreplaceable. 
Glare at anvone who applauds an indi- 
vidual performer before the end of an 
act. Shout “Bravo!” only once—lor a_bas- 
so in a secondary role. OK comments: (1) 
“With all that power and all chat pres- 
ence, the question of Callas’ singuig: abil- 
ity is completely irrelevant’; (2) “The 
ercat body of Puccini's work ts merely i 
lackluster rewrite of La Boheme”: (3) 
"Ol course Sutherland has moments of 
incandescent brilliance, but nobody his 
come along with a better mad scene than 
Pons’: (4) “IE they do Tosea or Boheme 
more Im canceling = my 
subscription.” 


HOW TOGO TO A CONCERT 
OF CLASSICAL MUSIC 


one SCVLSOTL, 


Come an hour late. Sit with one hand 
supportmg your head and covering your 
eves and appear to be in meditation or im 
great pain. At piano recitals, sit on the 
right side. so the artists hands won't dis- 
tract vou. Hunch lorward thoughtfully 
in your chair at ermittc intervals to show 
your familiaritv with the score. Take 
along old sheet music with red notations 
in the margins. Leave early, explaiming 
in a loud whisper to uobody in’ particu 
lar: “T only come for the Berlioz.” Never 
miss a chance to explain to someone who 
misuses the term that “classical” property 
refers only to sonata allegro music of the 
Ith Cemurv, OK comments: (1) “I 
thought their Prokohey lacked the proper 
irouv’: (2) “TE it hadn't been for Rimsky- 
horsakov. still 
know how to orchestrate’; (3) “Chopin 


the Rurssins wouldn't 
is unquestionably a woman's composer”: 


(1) “Nothing valid has been added to the 


work!ls musical literature since Nome 
verdi’: (5) “The French will never learn 


to write for brass”: (bo) “Hus Stravinsky 


has fmally yelled, but his Shostakovich is 


still a little soupy”: (7) “I've stopped go- 


ing to concerts—the audiences are too 
clistracting.” 
HOW TO GO TO A 


FOLK-MUSIC CONCERT 


Be an aging teeny-bopper gouig to 
seed, or a middle-aged ex-Socialist’ who 
wears Mexican clothes. Drop names such 
us Bhd Lemon. Bessie and Lomax. Re- 
fer to Leadbelly as “Huddie™ and talk 
about him as though he were sull alive. 
Speak of Joan Baez as “one of the pure 
ones” and reminisce about the days “at 
the 47 Club in Cambridge, when Joanic 
would sing all night for coflee money.” If 
vou're a gitl, have ‘Tom Paxton’s likeness 
tattooed on the inside of your lelt: chigh. 
In restaurants. clean vour nails with a 
banjo pick. Have a button fly that is half 
open and dont give a damn. Spill paint 
on your best shoes and let uw dry. Wear 
glasses with thin’ steel frames held to- 
gether with Scotch tape or wear frames 
without lenses and occasionally scratch 
your eyclids through the holes. Know 
where to get great buys on at least: three 
of the following: balalaika, koto, ukulele. 
dulamer, dobro. tambourine, Norman 
Thomas campaign buttons and original 
editions of the La Guardia Report. OK 
comment: “When you consider that he’s 
neither blind oor bhick and that he’s 
never spent wny time in yal, you have to 
admit he plays pretty good banjo.” 


HOW TO GOTO A 
SOUL-MUSIC CONCERT 


Be white. live in a segregated neigh- 
borhood and protest loudly about it. Or 
be Negro, live in a segregated netehbor- 
heod and revel in it. Be on a first-name 
basis with Berry Gordy and on a last- 
name basis with Chuck Berry. Walk 
like Plastte Man, wear brown-and-white 
wing-upped = shoes, carry a pencil-thin 
umbrella, snap your fingers a lot, use 
phrases such as “Seck tt to me. baby” 
anc call evervone “Brother” or “Sister.” 
OK comment: “The Beatles? Shece-1” 


1Q@. CO TO A GCONGERT 
OF INDIAN MUSIC 


HOW 


Pakistani exchange students 
who are never seen without a prayer 
nut. a compass and a teakeutle. Or be a 
freaked-out ex-acidhead with a bad dose 
of the chap that you're convinced you 
can cure with a properly balanced mac: 
robiotic mitiake of raw brown rice. Or be 
a latent sex criminal who is a music tr 
structor ata small girls’ school tm central 
Connecticut. Wear an Indit Congress 
cap that you swiped when you were a 


Be three 


soda jerk. OK comment: “Wail, baby!” 
Wrong comment: “Goa, mun, Goa!” 


HOW TO GO TO A 
ROLLING STONES CONCERT 
Be the father of four teenagers who 

listen only to Garnet Mimms and The 


Enchanters, or be a middle-aged dowager 
wearing Pucci culottes and a determined 
look, or a squealing 14-year-old girl with 
eczema glandular disorder, or a 
pretty young man with an autographed 
photo of Brian Jones tn your wallet. 
Snigger loudly and knowingly whenever 


and oa 


you hear words such as “fly,” “high,” 
“make” or “taste.” 
HOW TO GO TO AN 
OFF-BROADWAY PLAY 
Be short and look pudgy, even i 


you're Have glasses and long, 
wavy har and don't shave the nape of 
your neck. Own ovo fairly nice natural- 
shoulder but them poorly. 
Have baggy pants and a tie that’s wrin- 
kled and dirty just below the knot and 
hangs off center. Look as if you haven't 
its masculine 
your legs at the knees, Date secretaries 
who own Keane paintings of starving 
children with Luge liquid eves. Keep tak- 
ing them to plays to make them think 
that their bodies aren't the only thing 
you're interested in: but don’t feel you've 
convinced them enough to make at pass 
at them. even alter the 27th play. OK 
comments: (1) already 
script—I just came to see how the third 
act plays’; (2) “lt has often seemed to me 
that LeRoi Jones is a figment of Genet’s 
imagimation. 


TO GO TO A SERIOUS 
BROADWAY PLAY 


skinny. 


Suits, wear 


decided whether tO Cross 


“I've read the 


HOW 


Live in the suburbs, have a large guar- 
den, a sturdy male mastuff or Labra- 
dor retmever, an expensive grand pine 
flute 
around 


aud three kids who play guitar, 


and = ciriums—whom you escort 


the neighborhood every Halloween on 
Trick-or- Preat-for-U NICEF, Ratse  trop- 
ical fish and dwarl cactus. If you're fe- 
male, take a course im Japanese flower 
wrangement. Be on the mailing lists of 
the Museum of Modern Art, CORE, 
Amenams for Liberal Legislation, Hull 
House and Friends of the Living Thea- 


ter, and throw away all thew literature 


without reading it, OK comment: “It 


may not be great theater, but it ought to 


be seen, if only for the message.” 


HOW TO GOTOA 
WEDNESDAY MATINEE 
Be two middle-aged ladies with hats 
and veils and theater-club tickets. Wher 


anyone asks you what you saw, reply: 


don't know exactly, but it was real cute.” 


HOW TO GO TO A SUCCESSFUL 


BROADWAY MUSICAL 


Be a tooland-die manufacturer from 


Counal Blufts. Or else be a prolesstonal 


keep 
‘it Kiead 


The Playboy Key Chain 
makes fine fastening 
for the keys to your 
kingdom. Finished in 
fine black enamel 

with gleaming 
rhodium. 

Code JY25201, $3.50. 


Please add 50¢ 
for handling. 


Shall we send a gift 

card in your name? 

Please send check or 

money order to: 

Playboy Products, 

The Playboy Building, 

919 N. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, Il. 60611. 

Playboy Club credit keyholders 
may charge. 


Experts agree ... 
Heathkit AR-15 is the 
World’s Most Advanced 
AM/FM Stereo Receiver 


Kit or Factory Built 


Here’s why audio editors and testing or- 
ganizations agree: Most sensitive (FET FM 
tuner); Most selective (Integrated Circuits 
and Crystal Filters in [F amp.); Most power- 
ful (150 watts music power); Ultra-low dis- 
tortion (less than 0.2%); Ultra-wide response 
(6-50,000 Hz +1 dB at full power); Ultra- 
wide dynamic range preamp (no overload); 
Unique Noise-operated squelch; Unique Ste- 
reo Threshold control; All-Silicon transistor 
circuitry; Positive circuit protection; Unique 
“*Black Magic’’ pancl lighting. 

(Kit not recommended for beginners). 


Assembled ARW-15, (less cab.) 34 Ibs. $499.50 
Kit AR-15, (less cab. ) 34 Ibs.. ... $329.95 
AE-16, Wrap-Around Walnut Cabinet. 

WP MN eine ce ina vanes ensinw Adare ore a eS $19.95 


eee oo ATH IT 
[ HF-215 | 





| HEATH COMPANY, Dept. 38-4 | 
i Benton Harbor, Michigan 49022 j 
,o () Please send FREE Heathkit catalog. | 
© Enclosed is $2 opts shipping. 

| Please send model (s). ! 
| Name | 
| a eee 

“State Zip | 


| Prices 5 & Sy Specifications subject to change without notice. 
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person with an extensive collection of 
Bartok records and say vou were given 
the tickets by someone who got mononu- 
cleosis at the List moment. OK comments 
if somcone you know catches vou having 
a good time: (1) “LE Know it’s ust it fot of 
whipped cream, but it happened to fit 
my mood"; (2) “It may not have any 
message. but it’s great theater, don’t: you 
think?” 
HOW TO GO TO AN 
UNSUCCESSFUL BROADWAY 
MUSICAL. 


Be a tourist or an unemployed actor 
with comp tickets or have money in the 
show. OK comment: “You think it's bad 
now, you should have seen itm Philly.” 

HOW TOGO TO A 
SATIRIC MUSICAL REVUE 
IN A CLUB WITH 
TINY TABLES 
AND A COVER CHARGE 


Be a guy of John Wayne proporuons 
who played right guard at a small New 
England college, have a creweut and a 
rumpled secrsucker suit: and keep saying 
in a big booming bass voice: “Oh, God, 
that's funny!” Wrong comment: “Christ, 
Marge, if I laugh any harder, I'm going 
to pee right in my pants.” 


HOW TO GO TO A 
PSYCHODRAMA DEMONSTRATION 


Be a slightly deaf member of a subur- 
ban adventure club or somebody who 
thinks he needs psychoanalysis but ts 
chicken. Be curious about how youd 
yeact to LSD. When asked what you 
think of Happenings, say: “Alost inter- 
esung. Really interesung.” OK 
comments: (1) “] wonder whether, with 
the best intentions, these people don't 
actually cast more heat than light on 
one’s fundamental psychic conflicts”; (2) 


most 


“Anyone who's too stubborn to acimit lis 
Ocdipal problems will always be at the 
mercy ol his supercgo.” 


HOW TO GO TO A LOVE-IN 


Wear one gold earring and leather Ty- 
roletn shorts, and carry avery dirty 
blonde baby in a sling on your back. Or 
absolutely stacked — 18-year-old 
tight. 


from a Diggers shop who weirs MAKE 


be an 
blonde in wide-wale corduroys 
Love, Nor WAR buttons but will demon: 
strate a knowledge of kare if a guy 
makes a pass. Or be two willowy 14- 
year-old girls who are a liule awkward 
now but who will grow up to be real 
heartbreakers, or be a 
docsir't 


l6-vear-old who 


waar oa brosiere and nobady 


cares, or be ao fairly hip marketing 


trance in gym shoes and sa Army blink- 


21g ct whose only interest is in picking up a 


willowy l4-vearold girl or a 16-vear-old 
who doesi’t wear a brassiere. Carry a 
halfeaten loal of French bread wrapped 
in a tormout page from The Oracle. Give 
things to strangers. Burn vour dralt card 
with a pack of matches from the City 
Lights bockstore. Say that Emmett Grogan 
doesn't exist, and compare everything with 
“the old days, back in) Haight.” 


HOW TO GO TO A MUSEUM 
OF MODERN ART 


Go to the members’ cafeteria, order a 
tunasitlad plate, complain about how aw- 
ful both it and the collection have be- 
come and drop the following names of 
fashionable comtemporary arusts: Larry, 
Frank, Red. Roy. Jasper, Claes. OK com- 
ments: (1) “LT can't afford to become im- 
volved with Guernica—l just dot have 
the ume”; (2) “The greatest’ piece of 
pop art in America is undoubtedly Los 
Anzeles.” 


HOW TO GO TO A 
MODERN-DANCE RECHTITAL 


Wear a Mao jacket and go with a girl 
who straight. stringy, hip-length 
hair and) wears green-striped — stockings 
through which you cun tell she doesn't 
shave her legs. Or be darkly handsome 
hallway 


lisas 


and beautifully tailored and. 
through the first number, stand up and, 
inmt say: 


“Thees entire dence ces. from the initial 


heavy Hungarian accent, 


conception, crap!” OK comment on 
Merce Cunningham: “A simply and 
cloguently consummated = marriage — ol 


movement and sound, but he persists m 
bombarding us with tendentious sociutl 
commentary.” 


HOW TO CO TOA 
POETRY READING 


Be very old and poor and nod and 
smile at evervthing, or be very preppy 
tnd = wealthy tolerant and talk 
through your teeth as if you had tetanus, 


Dut 


or be verv grubby and wear sandals and 
tilk dinv, or be big-boned and tanned 
wad Jewish and wear trilored oltve-green 
Teshints and look like you spend every 
wiking minute dribbling a basketball. 
OK commen: “Much awdmire her 
pretensions, Gerwude Stein simply doesn't 
scan.” Wrong comment: “Boy. that Emily 
Dickinson sure writes up a storm.” 


as | 


HOW TO GO TO AN 
EROTIC-ART ENHIBET 


Be a middle-aged bachelor shop teach- 
er from the Bronx, or a topless cock- 


tail waitress on her day off. or an 
IBM sales engineer who recently sub- 
scribed to Evergreen Review. Wear a 


cloth cap, a suede zip-lromt: jacket and 
salt-and-pepper Harris-tweed slacks with 


leather piping around the pockets. Culti- 
vate an enigmatic smile, to be used only 
when looking at the most scrofulously 
crouc works. which you admire in terms 
of “use of space,” “strong color” and 
“visual impact.” When confronted with a 
20-foot, walk-in, polyester vagime, frown 
slightly and observe that the work seems 
“derivative.” Discuss graffiti as found 
pocury and vaguely hint that you: once 
researched ao master’s thesis in the closed 
pornography scction of the Indiana Uni- 
versity library. OK comment: “The Yel- 
low Book was Beardsley’s raison deélre, 
but I loathe the crass commerctalization 
of his illuswrations for Wilde's Salome” 


HOW TO GO TO A POT PARTY 
IF YOU'RE UNDER 25 


Wear Edwardian sideburns, a 
War American Legion commander's uni- 
form and = knee-length lace-up aviator 
boots with heel taps. Speak of every- 
thing in terms of “my head” and “my 
mind.” Arrive with an incredibly beaut- 
ful ash-blonde 15-year-old dropout from 
Grosse Pointe and don’t introduce her to 
anvbody, Occasionally refer to her as 
“my thing here.” Look everyone straight 
in the eve, nodding your head in agree- 
ment and saying. “I'm hip, Pm hip"— 
even if no one is speaking. Play a record 
of the Baja Marimba Band “to see the 
light refractions in the ai” Talk about 
things really not being right “unul Dy- 
lan’s back on his bike.” When everyone 
is stoned, play a Dale Evans spiritual 
record and start walking about yourself m 


pre 


the third person. 


HOW TO GO TO A POT PARTY 
IF YOU'RE OVER 25 


Be excessively hairy and barrel-chested 
and wear a scarred leather blacksmith’s 
apron with uo shirt underneath. Roll your 
joints one-handed from a Bull Durham 
sick and smoke them in a silver-hligrce 
roach holder whose amber mouthpiece has 
a fly embedded in iw. Develop a Well- 
schmerzy — L-was-doing-this-gig-20-years-ago 
look. Know by heart at least six authentic 
marching songs of the Lincoln Brigade. 
Reminisce about “the good old days in 
‘Taos. when nobody knew about peyote 
wad everybody had his own litle Victory 
garden.” Tell a long story about The Bear 
restaurant in Chicago, “when Dylan first 
got turned on.” Or, if you're a girl, be 
an anractive, 30ish teacher. 
dress like an Ayn Rand heroime and sit 


Montessori 


down with a group of total strangers to 
talk very intensely about oral-genital sex, 


HOW TOGO TO A 
JAZZ CONCERT 


Nobody goes to a jazz concert, 
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READER SERVICE 


Write to Janet Pilgrim for the an- 
swers to your shopping questions. 
She will provide you with the name 
of a retail store in or near your city 
where you can buy any of the spe- 
cialized items advertised or edito- 
rially featured in PLAYBOY. For 
example, where-to-buy information is 
available for the merchandise of the 
advertisers in this issue listed below. 


Accutres try Bulova 2... 3 Tolpsonian Shoos .....179 
Bardstown Treedil ional Kavienkl Motoreyelos .. 200 

Pid [| ae oe 46 Kerns 

Pteet sears i) Men's Perooient Presse ..., 35 

Cacsicient. .-cs.. 40 letuleeo Fos Malncoats . 67 
HSA Motereveles .....17%5 Porle Puxtorante ......- Ht 
Conor Tapervilfie Mamina Sekhor Cameras . 155 

SONA io wae ec ece se eee «6M Fale 
Chulbiiat Sportewats ... TT Power Tools ,...205 ivi 

ole Bag Shes tay Portape 

ta. Po a Tre Portes Teal Sl 44 
Cresrhiet Shirtmakers aa Prien-late ...ceusvuns az 
Cricketeer Clothes .... Heil Menousuear 5 
Lieto Atttornolifes 1 Itcclwerts St “2 
Teeter » Le tets Tape Rewormler ..... 34 
Fist Sao ft tleack mw) sere of w Haven 20 
Mirestan Tone Ganitkncie Shagiely Shirts .....,.-. ™ 
ATUL be che tobe te shelly Cohen GT Cars een 
Clen Oaks Sinevks 1 sSenv Tage Recomters 322 
Unohlen Ve Shirts SG Styeliewm Slvehs ......3807 
Siar Matter’ .<.«,.«. «0 Sinead Wate) ...cs2, BO 
Mathaway Co. ........367 Suzuki Sporteveles .... 37 
HMomin Metoreyctos ... G7 Wrisrgple ......-..2.,.-301 
Iteuse of Verke Shirts .176 Truewal shirts ........ ivo 
Hush Puppies CI” atte oa at acces elec beet ied oo o> 

Ce Wry Wewveutuer: 

Tet 1 Sacks . au suitie Shees .... An 
Jantven Sportswear ... . t Woreted-Te assy, OO 
Jevenat Slawks ..- -. 33 Yamaha Spouortcyrles -... 25 


Use these lines for information about 
other fexntured merchandise. 


Miss Pilgrim will be happy to answer 
any of your other questions on fash- 
ion, travel, food and drink, hi-fi, etc. 
If your question involves items you 
saw in PLAYBOY, please specify page 
number and issue of the magazine as 
well as a brief description of the items 
when you write. 
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Playboy Bnilding, 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Hlinois 60611 
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CONTINENTAL TRAVEL 
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TOP PLAYMATE 


THE ANNEX 


“PLAYMATE OF THE YEAR’’—PLAYBOY'S ANNUAL PICTOR:AL 
TRIBUTE TO THE TOP PLAYMATE OF THE PAST TWELVEMONTH 


“HENNE FIRE’’—THE TALE OF A BEDEVILED SOUL WHOSE TOR- 
TURED EXISTENCE THREATENS A VILLAGE WITH THE CONSUMING 
FLAMES OF HELL—BY ISAAC BASHEVIS SINGER 


“PLAYBOY’S GUIDE TO A CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY’’— 
THE LEADING NOVELIST OF INTERNATIONAL INTRIGUE, NOW 
PLAYBOY'S TRAVEL EDITOR, PLOTS THREE UNIQUELY INTRIGUING 
JAUNTS FOR THOSE ON PLEASURE BENT—BY LEN DEIGHTON 


MASTERS AND JOHNSON, THE CELEBRATED SEX RESEARCHERS 
AND AUTHORS OF THE LANDMARK BOOK HUMAN SEXUAL RE- 
SPONSE, DISCUSS THEIR REVOLUTIONARY WORK AND ITS SOCIAL 
IMPACT IN AN EXCLUSIVE PLAYBOY INTERVIEW 


“INDY—THE GOLDEN BRICKYARD’—AFTER MORE THAN A 
HALF CENTURY, THE MEMORIAL DAY CLASSIC REMAINS A PULSE- 
POUNDING TEST OF MAN AND MACHINE—BY KEN W. PURDY 


“THE ANNEX’’—A FORCE HE COULD NOT RESIST DREW HIM 
TO THE THRESHOLD OF A ROOM THAT HELD WITHIN IT A TERRI- 
BLE AUGURY—BY JOHN D. MACDONALD 


“THE SNOOPING MACHINE’—THE IMMINENT COMPUTERIZA- 
TION THAT MAY WELL WIN BIG GOVERNMENT'S CONTINUING 
WAR ON INDIVIDUAL PRIVACY—BY ALAN WESTIN 


“ULYSSES AT CANNES’’—THE FILM FESTIVAL’S BLOOMSDAY 
TURNS INTO DOOMSDAY WHEN RIPE JOYCEAN SUBTITLES ARE 
CLUMSILY BLUE-PENCILED—BY WILLIAM WISER 


“THE DEAD ASTRONAUT’’—AT THE END OF THE SPACE AGE, 
AS SILENT CAPSULES DRIFT BACK TO EARTH, TWO PEOPLE WAIT 
FOR THE BODY OF THEIR FRIEND—BY J. G. BALLARD 


“THERE ONCE WAS AN INDIAN MAID’’—A STRIPPED-DOWN, 
ON-THE-SET PICTORIAL OF JULIE NEWMAR AS A BARE APACHE 


“THERE’S ONE BORN EVERY SECOND’’—IN THE HANDS OF A 
CARNY CON MAN, THREE WALNUT SHELLS AND A GREEN PEA 
SING A SIREN SONG TO THE SUCKERS—BY DANIEL MANNIX 


Isn’t there an easier 
way to earn my 
Canadian Club? No. 
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Photographed at the Grand Canyon 
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6 YEARS OLD IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC.. DETROIT, MICH. 86.8 PROOF. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 
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A reward for men. A delight for women. —-.... es rs 
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Smooth as the wind. (yyajan Cla 
Mellow as sunshine. Minded hanhctan Wily 







Friendly as laughter. sz Skea > eae 
. a 0m Mather VP" 
The whisky that’s bold . a 


enough to be hghter 
than them all. (iy 04” 
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SuPPutes OF Canadian CLO8 Wiser 
HIPAA WELAER & SUNS UMTED 
WALKERVILLE CANAD 
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Ford knows that great road cars are made, not born. Case 

in point: 1968 XL Fastback, You can make it 428 cubic inches 

big, to take the measure of a long, black line on the salt or snake 

over the purple mountains in the distance. Optional front disc brakes, 

heavy-duty suspension, SelectShift (answers the question—to shift or not to 

shift?) are just a few of the other reasons why big Ford can live on any road 

you can find. There's a lot more to it than just some finely engineered components, 

though. Big Ford was built to be a driver's car right from the optional equipment wide- 

oval tires up. There's a unit-built body shell—almost strong enough to be a Car all by itself— 

mounted on a computer-designed separate chassis. This Ford-engineered combo swings just 

enough so that wheels and suspension handle the rough stuff instead of just skittering sloppily over 

it. Try that long, open bend, the washboardy one that's the terror of every hard-sprung sports car in the 
neighborhood. The third or fourth time through it in the big Dearborn Delight and you'll realize Ford engineer- 
ing has been there before . . . thousands of times. That's how our slide-rule brigade learns about great road cars. 
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Some nuts-and-bolts facts about the '68 Fords: you can choose from four V-8's from 302 to 428 cubic inches. ~. 
Three- and four-speed manual transmissions...plus the 3-speed SelectShift automatic. Two different suspen- 

sions: stock and heavy-duty. Power front disc brakes, and wide-oval or radial-ply tires. Fourteen convertible. 

sedan and hardtop models . . . plus seven wagon models. - 
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